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Payoff At 
Rain Peak ~ 


CHAPTER I 
MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 


T was on the night of the day 
_the decent folks in Waterman 
County lost the election that 
old Murdo Sayles saw this 
man. Murdo cast his vote 
and left Cobalt, the county seat, at 
noon, gloomily certain that law and 
order didn’t have a chance. A high 
and inaccessible mountain country 
means hide-outs, hide-outs mean 
riffraff, riffraff means graft money 
and graft money means crooked 
lawmen. It was all that simple to 
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A GRIPPING NOVELETTE 


By LUKE SHORT 


Author of 
“Red Trail to Black Treasure,” etc. 


old Murdo. Only he was inclined 
to carry his reasoning one point fur- 
ther. Crooked lawmen meant the 
end of his Happy Day Mine. 

Murdo bucked a growing blizzard 
during the last hours of daylight, 
and even the tall timber of the slope 
didn’t afford much protection. 
When he pulled into the clearing 
where the mine shacks were, he 
circled them to the corral and barn 
beyond. 

After putting up his horse and 
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Would young Jeff 
Bleeker, single handed, 
dare challenge the ruth- 
less six-gun rule of 
Lowden, quick-trigger 
Boss of Cobalt? 


Rain Peaks. I’m cut up a little and 
hungry.” 

Murdo walked closer to regard his 
visitor. “You're a ae on bets 
: counts,” he observed gravely. “Griz- 
toreng down d hay for ;ties has been holed up for a month. 

im, he stepped out nto and the devil hisself couldn’t get 


a dusk made gray by ver the Rain Peaks this time of 
the snow. year.” 


end th We sey tie The man pulled his horse around. 


man. He was sitting : 
‘ “Thanks,” he said dryly. “If I can 
motionlessly on a sleek, long-legged Sat dee colic ambad. tirn, let wie 


pony, a tall dim figure in the saddle. k % 
Murdo put his hand on the gun “OW: 


under his mackinaw and walked “Wait!” Murdo called. The man 
slowly toward the figure, which did stopped and Murdo went even closer 
not move. this time. He could see now that 


“You gonna fight or ain’t you?” the man’s left arm was in a sling 
Murdo growled, certain that this made out of flour sacking. He 
man was the first of many unpleas- could even hear the rider’s teeth 


ant visitors to come. chattering in that slow cold snow. 
“Fight what?” a low voice asked. Immediately Murdo felt ashamed 
“Me. Else what do you want up of himself. “Light,’ he invited 

here?” abruptly. “I thought you was some 


There was a moment’s silence. one else. You're welcome to shelter 
“Ever get rolled out of your blan- and food.” 


kets by a grizzly?” the man asked. The man’s face broke into a smile 
“What if I didn’t?” Murdo asked that Murdo didn’t see. ‘“Reckon I 
shortly. got to be helped out of the saddle,” 


“TY did, this mornin’, Up on the he said. 
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Murdo lifted him down. It was 
obvious now that the man was hurt, 
for his Levis were torn and stiff 
with frozen blood. In sudden panic 
Murdo bawled, “Linnet girl! Lin- 
net!” 

Then he turned to the rider and 
said gruffly, “Why didn’t you say so 
sooner? You set there talkin’ like 
you was figurin’ on borrowin’ a 
match.” 

He guided the stranger across the 
snow toward the door, and now he 
saw that the man was young, some- 
where close to six feet tall, and ap- 
parently hurt badly. 

Halfway to the shack the door 
opened and a girl holding a lamp 
stepped through the doorway. She 
had a shawl around her shoulders 
and when she saw her father and 
this stranger her mouth opened a 
little in surprise. 

“Get some hot water ready!” 
Murdo ordered. “This man’s hurt!” 


ND indeed, Jeff Bleeker was. 
When he was seated in the 
-&* small living room of Murdo’s 
shack, Linnet and Murdo Sayles 
took a look at him. The sight of 
his leg made Linnet a little sick. 
Her small oval face, touched with 
healthy color on each high cheek 
bone, turned pale at the sight, and 
her blue eyes clouded over. 

Jeff Bleeker saw it and he said, 
“You just bring me some hot water, 
miss. Dll make out by myself.” 

But that wasn’t Linnet Sayles’ 
way. She ordered her father to 
rouse Joe and a couple of the boys 
and look after the stranger’s horse. 
Then she brought hot water and set 
to work. 

Bleeker’s right leg had _ been 
clawed, but luckily the sweep of the 
grizzly’s paw had been down the 
curve of the muscle. To stop the 


bleeding he had poured flour over 
the wound and let it cake, so that 
it was sterile enough. 

His tanned narrow face turned a 
little green while Linnet was wash- 
ing the wound, but once it was done 
he grinned. And when she reband- 
aged his left arm, which showed 
five deep claw marks, he was almost 
smiling. His black hair was matted 
with the sweat that had poured from 
him during those long hours of pain 
in. the saddle, but he had a clean, 
wholesome look despite the smeared 
blood on his beard-stubbled face. 

Murdo Sayles helped his daughter 
as well as a clumsy man could. 
Short, burly, with a grizzled thatch 
of iron-gray hair, he was a man 
whose face was incised with the 
lines of trouble, and lately suspicion 
had mounted into his eyes to stay 
there. He knew this himself, and 
the knowledge prompted what he 
said after Linnet was finished. 

“T’m a mighty sorry man for what 
T said out there.” 

“That’s all right,” Bleeker replied. 
“My story did sound funny.” 

“You really did come over the 
Rain Peaks?” 

Jeff nodded. 

“Why?” 

“Tgnorance, I reckon.” 

“And what was a grizzly doin’ out 
in this weather?” 

Jeff shrugged. “I’ve heard of men 
that’s seen ’em in winter, but I 
never believed it up till now. Any- 
way, this one went through my grub 
and then come over to me. I woke 
up with somethin’ cold and wet 
sniffin’ my face. The first move I 
made for my gun, he was on me. 
He didn’t get rough, just curious, I 
reckon. But it was enough to make 
it sort of hard for me.” 

Murdo nodded and Linnet came 
into the room with a tray of food 
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which she placed across the arms of 
Jeff's chair. He ate ravenously, and 
they left him there to eat their own 
supper while they retired to the tiny 
kitchen. : 

Murdo, now that his conscience 
was no longer troubled, settled down 
into his usual gloom, and Linnet 
asked him about the election. They 
talked idly all through the meal, and 
the words came distinctly through 
the kitchen door to Jeff Bleeker. 

“This is the end,’ Murdo said 
finally. “At six this mornin’ every 
saloon was boomin’. Every hard- 
case in the country was in town, had 
been all night long. When it come 
time to vote, they done so with a 
gun. If an election judge wanted 
to live, he just didn’t challenge any 
votes. They was mostly voted by 
ten, and I'd say that roughly the 
votin’ was six to one against us.” 

“Then Tim Morehead is sheriff?” 

“Yeah. And will be for the next 
six terms.” 

“What do you aim to do, dad?” 

“Sell out,’ Murdo said bitterly. 
“It’s either that or get robbed 
blind.” 

“But who could you sell to?” 

“Murray Lowden,’ Murdo an- 
swered slowly. “At least Tl have 
the satisfaction of knowin’ it’s goin’ 
to a decent man. I don’t know how 
he does it, but he’s got them hard- 
cases to let him alone.” 

“Murray’s a fighter.” 

“Aye.” He looked up fondly at 
Linnet. “There's no chance it’ll stay 
in the family at the same time, is 
there, girl?” 

Linnet flushed. “I—I don’t know, 
dad. I think so, maybe. I like 
Murray awfully well.” 

Murdo grunted. “So do I. Still, 
the Happy Day is no reason why 
you should marry him if he don’t 
suit you.” 

“But—I think he does, dad.” 


the stranger, and she went 

over to the kitchen door to 
see if he had overheard. But 
Bleeker’s head was bent over his 
tray, and he appeared to be sleeping 
the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Linnet took his tray and got a 
blanket and threw it.over him. The 
room was warm, heat from the open 
fireplace before which his chair was 
drawn making it almost uncom- 
fortably hot. She looked at his re- 
laxed face a moment, then went 
back to the kitchen. 

Murdo smoked in silence. Linnet 
knew how this turn of events hurt 
him. With a blind faith, he believed 
in the future of the Happy Day. 
Refusing all help, all financing, he 
had developed it himself, raising it 
from a one-man diggings to a fifteen- 
man mine. A stamp mill had been 
his latest innovation, and every cent 
that they made from the Happy 
Day went into new equipment and 
new inventions. It was low-grade 
ore, but there was a lot of it, and 
it was getting richer as they worked. 
Some day, Murdo Sayles was certain, 
he would have a real proposition. 
And now, just when the future 
looked bright, a set of crooked 
county officers had upset every- 
thing. 

Waterman County was some four 
hundred miles from the capital, a 
forgotten corner of the Territory on 
the long and rugged slope of the 
Rain Peaks. Too barren for wide- 
spread ranching, it was poor coun- 
try, spare in worth-while population, 
but dense with the impermanent 
sort, the kind that made the town 
of Cobalt intolerable for decent folk. 

And now that this lawless element 
had triumphed at the polls, nothing 
was safe. If a man had a mine, he 
had to ship gold. And Murdo saw 
the handwriting on the wall, With 


INNET suddenly remembered 
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the hills filled with outlaws, a man 
couldn’t ship a single bar of bullion. 
And once that word got out, it 
wouldn’t be long before riders raided 
the mine itself. 

A knock on the door roused 
Murdo and he went to open it. His 
face lighted with pleasure at the 
sight of his visitor. 

“Murray! Come in, son.” 

Murray Lowden came in stamp- 
ing the snow from his boots. He 
was a big, broad-shouldered man, 
with a full aggressive face. He gave 
the impresion of power—an attri- 
bute that somehow seemed at odds 
with his apparent modesty. 

“I came up to mourn with you,” 
he said with a slow grin for Linnet. 
“The news is all bad.” 

“Morehead is in?” Linnet asked. 

“Seven to one,” Murray stated. 
Murdo helped him off with his coat, 
as he continued: “I reckon it’s a 
lot like a wake, Murdo, comin’ up 
here to ask you about your mine at 
this time. Still, I want it. Busi- 
ness is business for you, just like it 
is for me.” He looked at Murdo 
from black, flashing eyes. “You 
still want to sell?” 

“What else can I do?” 

“That’s up to you,” Murray said 
gravely. “Personally, in your place, 
I wouldn’t consider it. It’s too good 
a proposition.” ; 

“T’m too old to scrap around with 
hardcases.” 

Murray smiled and rubbed his 
hands together. “Well, I’m not. I'll 
think I’m a lucky man if I get a 
chance to fight to keep this mine. If 
you want to sell, Murdo, name your 
own figure.” 

Linnet said, “Let’s go in by the 
fire.” 

They went into the living room 


and the first thing Murray saw was - 


Jeff Bleeker. He paused and said 
softly, “Who’s this?” 


, Jeff roused at the sound of his 
voice, and Murdo explained what 
had happened, introducing Jeff. 

When he was finished Jeff said, 
“TH just step out, if you'll excuse 
me 


“You'll stay right there,” Linnet 
said firmly. “Dad’s going to talk 
over business with Murray, and 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
stay where you are.” 


EFF subsided under her orders 
and the talk soon switched to 
the mine. Bleeker sat there and 

listened, saying nothing, smoking his 
pipe. Linnet sat off in a corner and 
listened too. Murray Lowden made 
his proposition, which was a com- 
plicated one having to do with the 
payments for machinery, the size of 
the down payment, and other de- 
tails. Murdo Sayles expressed satis- 
faction with the offer and Murray 
then drew a prepared agreement 
from his pocket and they signed it. 
Linnet was the first witness, Jeff 
Bleeker the second. 

When he came to witness it, Jeff 
said, “Mind if I read it over?” 

“Never sign anything you don’t 
read,’ Murray Lowden said with a 
grin. “Go ahead.” 

The talk turned to the election 
again and Jeff read the agreement. 
Finished, he laid it on his lap and 
packed his pipe again, watching 
these three carefully. He struck a 
match and raised it to his pipe, and 
then something they were saying at- 
tracted his attention. He didn’t 
seem to notice that his match had 
fallen on the deed and had set it 
afire. 

Linnet was the first to see it. She 
gave a little cry that startled Jeff 
Bleeker, then jumped to her feet 
and rushed toward him. He looked 
surprised, and then, apparently for 
the first time, the tiny flame in his 
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lap attracted his attention. He 
slapped at the fire, half rising in his 
seat as a shower of sparks fell to the 
floor. When it was finally extin- 
guished, Linnet took the paper from 
him and held it up. A little less 
than a third of it remained. 

Bleeker’s face reflected misery and 
embarrassment as he looked at Mur- 
ray Lowden. 

“I’m certainly sorry, mister. I 
shouldn’t’ve tried to light that 
match. I reckon my hand was so 
shaky the match slipped out.” 

Murray looked at him with mur- 
derous eyes. “I’m sorry too,” he 
said curtly. ‘Now Ill have.to make 
another trip up here from town.” 

“T oughta be kicked,” Jeff said 
morosely, adding, “Can’t you re- 
member what it was and write it 
out?” 

Murray said, “Stranger, I let a 
lawyer do my legal work. I'll have 
to get him to make another.” 

Jeff hung his head, ashamed. 

Murray Lowden’s_ visit was 
spoiled. He settled into a half-surly 
silence that made old Murdo uneasy 
and brought a worried frown to Lin- 
net’s face. But it was soon over, 
for Lowden rose and said he would 
have to be getting back to Cobalt 
if he didn’t want to be snowed in. 

He didn’t offer to shake hands 
with Jeff as he went, and Linnet, al- 
most relieved that he was going, said 
good-by to him at the kitchen door 
while Murdo went out with him to 
the stable. 

Linnet came into the room after 
he was gone and went directly to 
Bleeker. 

“You did that on purpose, didn’t 
you?” she asked angrily. 

“What?” 

“Set fire to that deed.” 

Bleeker’s grin was slow, friendly. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he said, surprisingly. 


Linnet’s 
“Why?” 

“Somethin’ about it smells.” 

“You mean Murray Lowden is 
crooked? He’s not! You don’t even 
know him! How do you dare say 
such a thing about my friend?” 


EFF held up a hand. “Easy, 

Miss Sayles. When I was eat- 

in’ supper in here, I couldn’t 
help but hear your dad. Didn’t he 
say that Murray Lowden wasn’t 
havin’ any trouble with these Water- 
man County hardcases?” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“Don’t that look sort of queer?” 

“Why should it?” 

“What does Lowden do?” 

“He’s a cattle buyer.” 

“The very man that would suffer 
most from a bunch of outlaw rid- 
ers. 

Linnet frowned thoughtfully, but 
Jeff wasn’t going to give her a 
chance to protest. “Another thing, 
miss. This is none of my business, 
but I overheard it and I want to 
say it. Murray Lowden wants to 
marry you?” 

Linnet flushed, but nodded her 
head. 

“T’ve had girls,” Jeff said slowly. 
“T never wanted to marry ’em, but 
I liked ’em. And when I called on 
7em, I didn’t talk business to their 
fathers. If I want to talk business, 
I'd save that till later, after I'd 
really said hello to my girl. Low- 
den just nods to you and starts in 
talking about buyin’ the mine.” 


eyes opened wider. 


“He—he was excited,’ Linnet 
protested. 
“Yeah. He'd rather have the 


mine than a wife.” 

Linnet said angrily, “That’s not 
so!” 

“Another thing,” Jeff went on im- 
placably. “Why didn’t he draw up 
a new deed? You got pen and paper, 
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But no, he wants to go to a lawyer 
and make it air-tight.” He leaned 
forward. “For instance, miss. That 
clause about payin’ so much per 
month providin’ the mine pays out 
so. much per month. If the mine 
don’t make the quota, he don’t 
pay.” 

“But it does make the quota!” 

“Under you, yes. Under him, I 
bet it wouldn’t. Is your dad goin’ 
to. keep a bookkeeper watchin’ 
him?” 

Linnet said nothing, watching 
Bleeker’s dark face. Jeff leaned 
back in his chair. “No, ma’am. 
Your dad’s walkin’ right into a trap. 
He’s suspicious, but -he’s likely sus- 
picious of the wrong people. If you 
let him sign that deed he’s never 
goin’ to get paid for that mine.” 

Linnet’s eyes were really angry 
now. “But he will sign! What do 
you know about it?” 

“Enough that if you give me time, 
I can prove this Murray Lowden is 
crooked. Will you keep him from 
signin’ until I can prove it?” 

“Certainly not!” Linnet said an- 
grily. “And I think you're a con- 
ceited, skeptical saddle bum! Good- 
night!” 

She went into her room. Sayles 
came in later and offered his room 
to Jeff, but Jeff told him he’d rather 
sleep in the chair. They said good- 
night. 

Next morning Jeff Bleeker was 
gone. 


CHAPTER II 
DANGER TRAIL 


OBALT was getting the tail 
end of the blizzard, but here 
it was nothing compared with 

the storm in the mountains. If Jeff 

had waited an hour longer he would 
have been snowed in at the Happy 

Day. As it was he was out, and 

Murdo Sayles and his daughter were 


walled away from Murray Lowden, 
who was certain to return as soon 
as he could with a new deed. What- 
ever was done would have to be 
done before a trail could be broken 
to the Happy Day. 

Cobalt’s streets were a mire of 
slushy mud, and a thick snow 
drifted down to dissolve in it and 
make it even soupier. The false- 
front stores that flanked the wide 
single street had wooden awnings 
the tops of which were frosted with 
the new snow. Store lamps burned 
at midday against the gloom of the 
storm, and Jeff had to watch care- 
fully to avoid riding past the hotel, 
which was wedged in between the 
sheriff’s office and the Cobalt Em- 
porium. 

He left his horse at the feed stable 
near by and made his way back to 
the hotel, limping painfully. His leg 
still hurt, and wisdom told him to 
rest up. But the image of Linnet 
Sayles and her father about to be 
done out of the Happy Day would 
give him no rest. All the way down 
from the Happy Day he had been 
turning this over in his mind. He 
was strangely convinced that Mur- 
ray Lowden was crooked—but how 
could he convince the girl and her 
father? Last night’s appeal to the 
girl had been useless. She didn’t 
love Murray Lowden, and it was 
only the old man’s blind conviction 
that Lowden was one real man 
among a hundred crooks that influ- 
enced her. - And if he was to prove 
Lowden a crook, it must be before 
that handsome, oily-tongued hom- 
bre had a chance to get back to the 
Happy Day with a new deed. Turn- 
ing into the hotel lobby, he thought 
he had the plan. 

Three men were sitting in the 
lobby, and at his entrance one of 
them drifted out to the street. The 
other two watched him. When he 
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paid his dollar and a half and went 
up to his room, he paused at the 
head of the stairs long enough to 
hear the two men walk over to the 
register. 

“Jeff Bleeker,” he heard one of 
them murmur. “Ain’t he the one?” 

“Sure. Couldn’t have left more ’n 
a few hours after Murray.” 

“Better go catch Ed and tell him 
this gent’s name.” 

Jeff went to his room, smiling a 
little. Unless he missed his guess 
something was going to happen, and 
it was going to happen shortly. 

He was shaving in front of the 
mirror when the knock came on his 
door. 

“Come in,” 
turning around. 

The first man in held a gun and 
wore a star that showed when his 
sheepskin coat parted. He was a 
heavy man, with a drink-flushed 
face that sagged at the corners of 
his loose mouth. He looked around 
the room suspiciously, then stepped 
aside to let in another man, one of 
the lobby sitters. 

“Mornin’ gentlemen,” Jeff said 
mildly. He went right on shaving. 

The sheriff cuffed a greasy Stet- 
son back on his head and _ said, 
“Well, well, if this ain’t luck.” 

“Why? Ain’t you ever seen a 
man shave before?” Jeff said in 
mock surprise. 

“Don’t be funny,” the sheriff said. 
“[’m-talkin’ about my luck and 
your hard luck. It ain’t:often that 
a sheriff has a chance for an arrest 
like this the day after he’s elected.” 

“Especially when he’s been so 
drunk durin’ the night that his eyes 
are still a little off center,” Jeff re- 
torted calmly. 

“Not so off center they can’t read 
reward posters,” the sheriff growled. 

Jeff turned and _ said _ slowly, 
“Meanin’ me?” — 


he called, without 


“Meanin’ you.” 

Sheriff Tim Morehead came over 
and slipped Jeff’s gun from its hol- 
ster. 

Jeff said, “I always figured I was 
due to be famous. But I can’t re- 
member ever bein’ asked for my 
name to have it circulated in every 
tank town sheriff’s office.” 

“You got a poor memory. Ever 
hear of a murder of a United States 
marshal in Miles City by the name 
of Courtney?” 

“Never did.” 

“Then your memory is poorer 
than I reckoned, Ed Sholto.” 


Ji had his face turned to the 
mirror again, and he grinned. 
He was familiar with this bluff. 
When a crooked lawman wanted an- 
other man out of the county, all he 
had to do was dig up a reward 
dodger with a description roughly 
corresponding to that of the inno- 
cent man. Then all that remained 
was to arrest the mnocent party, 
ship him out of the county—or 
shoot him, pleading that he tried to 
escape. 

“My, my,” Jeff drawled. “How 
a man’s past catches up with him. 
Or some other man’s past, should I 
say?” 

“You're comin’ along with me, 


Sholto, whatever you say,” More- 
head growled. 

“Can I finish shavin’?” 

“No. ” 

Jeffs eyes narrowed. “Sheriff, 
you're goin’ to regret that.” 

“Wash your face and come 
along,” Morehead sneered. “And be 


quick about it.” 

He stepped forward and rammed 
his gun in Jeff’s back. Jeff shrugged 
and laid down his razor, then leaned 
over the basin, dousing his face. 
He looked under his arm and saw 
that the sheriff’s gun had moved off 
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center and that he was holding it a 
little toward the left. 

Jeff picked up the basin, the 
movement hidden by his body, and 
moved imperceptibly to the right. 
Then in one swift movement he sent 
the basin of soapy water over his 
lett shoulder into Sheriff Morehead’s 

ace. 

The gun went off just as Jeff 
wheeled out of the way. He 
whirled, threw his arms about the 
sheriff’s fat body, and reached down 
for his gun, which the sheriff had 
rammed in his belt. 

The movement was so quick that 
by the time the deputy had his gun 
out, Sheriff Morehead’s broad back 
hid Jeff completely. Once he had 
his gun, Jeff rammed it in the sher- 
iff’s side. 

“Drop your gun,” Jeff said qui- 
etly, and stepped on the lawman’s 
toe to emphasize his point. The 
gun clattered to the floor and then 
Jeff whirled the sheriff around and 
still protected by his body drawled, 
“Tell that stuffed shirt to put in his 
chips or get out of the pot. What- 
ever he does, he better do it quick, 
too.” 

“Put it down, Ed,” Morehead or- 
dered weakly. The deputy hesi- 
tated, then complied, and Jeff 
shoved the sheriff away from him. 
Now that immediate danger was 
past the lawman started to swear, 
and stooped down to rub the toe of 
his boot. 


“T reckoned you might like that,” 


Jeff drawled, grinning. “You’ve had 
your foot on a bar rail so long you 
got oversize arches, sheriff.” He 
paused, regarding the two of them. 
“A couple of jokers if I ever saw 
any. Now what’s the gag, sheriff?” 
' “What gag?” 

“What am I bein’ run out of town 
for?” 

“T told you,” Sheriff Morehead 


answered sullenly. He added, “You 
ain’t got a chance, mister. Better 
turn over that gun and we'll forget 
you tried to escape.” 

“Answer my question,” Jeff said 
stubbornly. “What have you got 
against me? I’ve only been in town 
an hour.” 

“I set a man in the lobby a-pur- 
pose for this,” Morehead growled, “a 
man with a memory for faces and 
descriptions. You're Ed_ Sholto. 
What you tryin’ to dodge it for?” 

Jeff’s grin was slow, amused. “So 
Murray Lowden don’t like me, 
huh?” 

The expression on Sheriff More- 
head’s face was transparent. He 
even knew it was and grinned 


weakly. ‘ 
“That’s it,’ Jeff went on. 
“Thought you’d accommodate a 
friend.” 
“Listen,” Morehead said _ ear- 
nestly. “Take a tip, mister. I 


never saw you before. But Water- 
man County is for Waterman 
County folks. You stuck your face 


‘in somethin’ last night that wasn’t 


none of your business. I just aimed 
to ease you out of the county.” 

“At Lowden’s orders?” 

“Call it that if you want.” 

Jeff said, “Where’ll I find Low- 
den?” 

But Sheriff Morehead wasn’t a 
fool. Here was a man with a gun 
and a grudge, but without knowl- 
edge as to the whereabouts of his 
man. He smiled more confidently 
now and said, “Suppose you find 
out.” 


EFF’S eyes narrowed. He 

’ walked over to his sheepskin 

coat and put it on. Then he 

picked up the two guns from the 

floor, threw them out the window, 
and put on his Stetson. 

“I asked you a question,” he said 
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softly. “Do I have to kill one of 
you to get the other one to talk?” 

“T reckon you do,” Sheriff More- 
head said. As that last word was 
spoken, Jeff let the hammer slip. 
There was a roar that was deafen- 
ing, and the sheriff's hat vanished 
behind him. 

“Next time I'll come closer,” Jeff 
murmured. “When I ask a question, 
IT aim to get an answer. Where’s 
Lowden’s office?” 

Sheriff Morehead was a stubborn 
man, but not suicidally stubborn, 
and the expression on Jeff Bleeker’s 
face was not pleasant. 

“On the corner above the saddle 
shop,” he growled. “If you go there, 
T'll cut you to doll rags before you 
get down his stairs.” 

Jeff said, “You come over and I'll 
cut Lowden to doll rags before you 
get up ’em. Just remember that.” 

He put his hand on the window 
sill and glanced below him. There 
was a ten-foot drop to the sloping 
roof of the next building—a risky 
fall for a man with a bum leg. 

Already, Jeff could hear footsteps 
pounding down the hall. He went 
over to the door and locked it, toss- 
ing the key out the window. Then 
saluted the sheriff and deputy and 
climbed out on the sill. 

“See you again,’ he said and 
jumped. He landed on the snowy 
roof and immediately lost his foot- 
ing and began to slide toward the 
eave. Sheriff Morehead appeared at 
the window, cursing, and threw the 
wash bowl at him just as he slipped 
over the trough of the eave and 
dropped to the ground. His leg 
pained, but not badly. 

He made his way to the street, 
cut across it for the saddle shop, 
and mounted the stairs that were 
built against the side of the build- 
ing. There was only one door at 
the top of the stairs and he didn’t 


bother to knock. Already, he could 
hear the shouting in the street. 

Murray Lowden was seated in a 
swivel chair at an untidy roll-top 
desk. A barrel stgxe in the corner 
made the room unévmfortably hot. 
The office was furnished with sev- 
eral old calenders, a huge double pile 
of Stockmen’s Gazettes, two rickety 
chairs and a small square safe. Jeff 
glanced around him, then closed the 
door and slipped the bolt home. 

When he turned, he was looking 
into Murray Lowden’s gun. 

“Put that away,” Jeff drawled. 
“T’ve got that jugheaded sheriff on 
my tail now. He’s dumb enough, 
but I didn’t think you were.” 

Without paying any attention to 
the gun, he crossed over to a chair 
and sat down. =e 

“What do you want?” Lowden 
asked in a cold voice. 

“Send that sheriff away when he 
stumbles up here. After that, we'll 
talk business.” 

“What kind of business?” 

“Gold,” Jeff said. 

Lowden narrowed his eyes at the 
word, but his attention was shortly 
taken up by a hammering on the 
door. He rose, undecided, then 
went over to the door and said, 
“Hang around downstairs, Tim. 
Tm talkin’.” 

“You all right?” came Morehead’s 
voice. 

“You fool, of course I am!” Low- 
den said snappishly. He returned 
to his chair and Jeff could see that 
his eyes were red from a night with- 
out sleep. 

“Now talk,” he commanded, the 
gun still on his lap. 

“Tt’s about this 
Mine,” Jeff began. 

“Of course it is! 
we talk about?” 

“You want it?” 

“You heard me offer to buy it, 


Happy Day 
What else could 
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You saw me buy it, in fact, before 
you burned up that deed.” His eyes 
narrowed. “What’s the play, cow- 
boy? You can’t get away with that 
kind of. stuff *orever. Who are 
you?” 


EVER mind who I am,” Jeff 

drawled. “Just a saddle bum 

that got took in and fed. I 

was there only an hour before you 

came. But I reckon I know more 

abeut that Happy Day business 
than you do.” 

“For instance?” Lowden sneered. 

“For instance, when did old man 
Sayles ship bullion last?” ~ 

“How should I know?” Lowden 
said cautiously. 

“T think you do know if you'll try 
real hard to remember,” Jeff said. 

Lowden stared at him a long mo- 
ment. “About a month and a half 
ago,” he said. 

“Correct. There’s about a month 
and a half’s gold output up there 
now. You reckon they aimed to 
give it over to you when you 
bought ’em out?” 
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“All right. They're goin’ to ship 
it, then.” 

“What of it?” 

“What of it!” Jeff echoed, his face 
expressing surprise. “Why, you 


ain’t got good sense, Lowden. Why 
buy the mine right away? Dicker 
around a week until this snow melts 
down. By that time, they won’t be 
sure youre goin’ to buy and they'll 


have to get that bullion shipment: 


on a train.” 

“What does that mean?” Lowden 
asked sharply. 

“Tt means you'll get a lot of the 
Happy Day gold before you buy the 
mine. If you bought the mine, 
they’d weigh the gold and turn it 
over to you for market price. This 
way, when they’re not certain you'll 


buy, they'll ship the gold, and you 
hold up the shipment.” 

“How do you know they'll ship?” 

“T heard ’em say so.” 

Lowden leaned forward. “Just 
how did you happen to hear that?” 

Jeff told him about being taken in 
and bandaged and fed. The con- 
versation in the kitchen he told 
word for word, including mention of 
Linnet’s affections for Lowden. The 
only untruth he told was about the 
gold shipment. 

“That’s why Murdo was so glad 
to see you,” Jeff concluded. “That 
gold shipment has been worryin’ 
him. He knows the longer he keeps 
it the less chance he has of gettin’ 
to the railroad. He’s even afraid of 
being | raided there at the Happy 
Day. 

Lowden settled back i in his chair, 
his eyes speculative. ‘““What did you 
come to me for?” he asked abruptly. 

Jeff smiled faintly. “P’ve knocked 
around too long not to know a good 
thing when I see it, Lowden. You 
got a good thing here, and you're 
playin’ it down to the last white 
chip. _That’s all right But if I 
can show you how to get a few more 
chips out of it, I can make a little 
money.” 

“How much?” 

“How many men you got workin’ 
for you besides the sheriff and his 
gunnies?” 

Lowden hesitated, 
“Lots.” 

“How many?” Jeff insisted. 

“What’s that to you?” Lowden 
asked. 

“Just this. If you name the num- 
ber of men you'll send to hold up 
the bullion shipment, I'll know what 
kind of cut I'll get. I don’t know 
the amount they’re sendin’, so that’s 
the only way we can work it.” 

“T’ll send ten men.” 

“And I'll take two shares.” 


then - said, 
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Lowden thought a moment, then 
nodded. “That's all right, so far as 
it goes. But how will I know when 
the stuff is shipped?” 

“Tl let you know.” 

“How could you?” 

Jeff looked surprised. “Didn’t I 
tell you?” he said blandly. “Murdo 
Sayles has given me a job at the 
Happy Day.” 


CHAPTER III 
GUN-TRAP ANSWER 


EFF stayed in town three days, 
and most of his time was spent 
at the Rain Peaks Saloon until 

word came down from the hills that 
the road to the Happy Day was 
passable. He left town with the cer- 
tain knowledge that Murray Low- 
den was the man directly responsible 
for the lawlessness here. Before 
Morehead was elected sheriff he had 
been Lowden’s contact man between 
the hill hide-outs and the Lowden 
headquarters. 

Now that was no longer neces- 
sary. Lowden had daily conferences 
with Sheriff Morehead, and the 
hardeases didn’t bother to keep to 
the hills any more. Cobalt was in 
all respects an outlaw town, al- 
though it didn’t realize it, since Low- 
den decreed that a modicum of or- 
der should be kept. 

The trail to the Happy Day was 


deep with snow, and Jeff’s horse la- : 


bored hard that day. But he labored 
no harder than Jeff’s brain. For, 
any way Jeff looked at it, the pos- 
sibility of his convincing Linnet 
Sayles and her father was remote. 
Jeff arrived at that conclusion at 
noon. 

At four, he rode into the Happy 
Day camp. In daylight, it was a 
much larger place than he had imag- 
ined. Down the slope past the big 
bunk house the bulky shaft house 


of the 

the tre 

dump 

were traveiuu, 
forth as they dum 
hauled back emp 
shaft house. 

Murdo Sayles was the u 
Jeff. He had returned to 
for a new lantern globe 
his way back to the 
when Jeff emerged into 
ing. 

He stood still until Jef 
him. “You’re back, huh?” te 
without much friendliness. “Sort 
like to ride at nights, don’t you’ 

“T learned somethin’ you might 
want to hear, down in Cobalt,” Jeff 
said. 

“Tf it’s that Murray Lowden is 
crooked, I don’t want to hear it,” 
Murdo said bluntly. “That it?” 

“I got proof, too,” Jeff said, nod- 
ding. 

“The devil you have! A man can 
prove anything he sets out to prove. 
That don’t prove he’s right though. 
I’m busy.” Without another word 
Murdo tramped off. Jeff watched 
him 80, his anger stirred by the old 
man’s stubbornness. Linnet had 
told him of their conversation, then, 
and it had only served to increase 
the old man’s stubbornness. 

He looked up, sighing—and saw 
Linnet Sayles in the door. She was 
wearing a blue dress with a full 
apron over it, and Jeff thought he 
had never seen a prettier girl. 

“Tf you want to talk to me, you'll 
have to hurry,” she said coldly. “I’m 
about to sweep out the men’s bunk 
house.” 

Jeff dismounted and she stepped 
inside. 

He looked at her and wondered 
how he was going to begin. 

She began for him. “I heard 
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tne lawless- 
ty?” Jeff asked. 


.’ And he told her, 
_act, word for word, of his 
Cobalt, of his reception 
“iff, of his talk with Mur- 
their plan to rob the fake 
uxpment. Linnet listened, 
progressed with the story, 
ed her getting paler and 
When he had finished, he 
aca quickly, “Anything wrong, 
niss?” 
“Wrong!” Linnet cried. “Oh, you 
fool! You simple fool!” 
Jeff winced. 
“T never heard such vicious non- 
sense in my life!” Linnet blazed- 
“You don’t believe it?” 
' Linnet was speechless with anger. 
She ran out into the yard and 
called, “Dad! Dad!” Old Murdo 
was almost at the shaft house, but 
he turned at the sound of his daugh- 
ter’s voice. 
“Come up here,” she called, “and 
bring Doug with you!” 


URDO appeared in a mo- 
ment with a young bare- 
headed giant of a man be- 


side him. Linnet marched up to 


Jeff and said, “Now tell dad what 
you just told me.” 

Jeff did. He tried to make them 
understand, but while he talked he 
saw that granite stubbornness rise 
up and wall them away from him. 
His voice trailed off at the end. He 
almost believed himself that he had 
been dreaming all this, to look at 
them. 

“So you’ve got proof that Murray 
Lowden is just a penny-ante crook?” 
Murdo sneered. “What would you 
say if I told you that over a period 


of ten years he’s loaned me forty 
thousand dollars at no interest? 
What would you say if I told you 
I thought so much of him my 
daughter is going to marry him?” 
His eyes narrowed. “What would 
you say if I told you to get the devil 
out of here? And now!” 

“Why hasn’t he been up here with 
a new deed then?” Jeff countered 
desperately. 

“Because he gave his word!” 
Murdo roared. “He’ll buy this place 
in his own good time—and in spite 
of you!” 

There wasn’t anything Jeff could 
do. It was like trying to push over 
a wall of stone with words. 

“Mister,” Murdo said finally, 
“get out of here!” 

But Jeff Bleeker had a stubborn 
streak in him too. “Hanged if I 
will!” he exploded. ‘“You’ve got to 
listen to me!” 

Murdo said, “You're a sick man. 
We took you in and nursed you. 
But if you don’t get away from us, 
youll be a danged sight sicker and 
you'll need three nurses where you 
needed one before.” 

Jeff's eyes smoldered with anger. 
“And who'll make me sick?” 

“T warned you,” Murdo said, his 
voice choked with anger. 

“And I’m warnin’ you.” 

Murdo turned to the tow-headed 
young man beside him. “Doug, 
throw him out of here. Knock him 
unconscious if you have to, but try 
not to hurt him any more than you 
can help.” 

Doug nodded and took a step to- 
ward Jeff. Jeff slugged out with his 
left, catching Doug on the side of 
the head and staggering him. 

“Keep away from me, fella,” Jeff 
said in a level, cold voice. 

But Doug was a man bred among 
miners, and liked to fight for the 
pure joy of it. Strong, untaught, 
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but stout-hearted, this was just an- 
other scrap to him. He sailed into 
Jeff, arms flailing, and Jeff straight- 
ened him out with an uppercut that 
snapped his head back, exposing his 
throat. A hook followed immedi- 
ately into Doug’s throat. It was a 
blow that hurt, a blow that would 
have taken the fight out of an ordi- 
nary man. But the youngster dog- 
gedly bore in, and Jeff had to give 
ground. He found that his stiff leg 
was hindering his movements. Once, 
when one of Doug’s wild slugs 
landed on his shoulder, it almost 
paralyzed his arm. 

They circled around in the wet 
snow, Jeff holding his opponent off 
with long looping blows. But the 
man seemed unconquerable and Jeff 
knew that if he was to end this, he 
would have to end it soon. 

He planted himself, dodged eo 
wild swings, then dug in with his 
feet and started boring in. 


UDDENLY, his foot hit a 
strip of ice and he stumbled 
to one knee. Like a cat, Doug 

was on him. A savage right to 
Jeff’s head sprawled him his length 
in the snow. He tried to gather his 
knees to his chest to protect him- 
self from Doug’s certain leap, but 
the bandage on his right leg held it 
rigid. 

And then Doug landed on him 
with a drive that knocked all the 
breath from him. He tried to cover 
his face, and felt his guard beaten 
down. Then he tried to wrestle the 
bigger man off, but it was useless. 
Savage, slogging blows, timed like 
the ticks of a clock, rained on his 
face. And slowly, slowly, a kind of 
paralysis seized his arms. It was 
put to an end finally by a crushing 
blow on his jaw that made huge 
spinning pinwheels of stars bright 
against the darkness engulfing him. 


When he came to, he was lying 
against a tree far down the trail. 
Whoever had brought him there had 
been thoughtful enough to cover 
him with a blanket, build a fire and 
tie his horse to a near by tree. 

He sat up, gingerly rubbing his 
jaw, the memory of the fight return- 
ing. He smiled ruefully at the 
thought of that strip of ice which 
had meant his downfall. Murdo 
Sayles had made his threat good— 
he had thrown him out. Still, there 
was no rancor in Jeff’s heart against 
the old man, only a kind of stubborn 
pity. But how could you save 
people who wouldn’t be saved? If 
they persisted in not believing any- 
thing bad about Murray Towden, 
they were doomed. 

He dragged himself to his feet aad 
started back to town. As soon as 
he was clear of the tall timber, he 
started to examine the country. An 
hour later, he found what he wanted 
—a road that sloped off to the east 
toward the railroad. He settled 
down to straight riding, and by 
afternoon he had come to a way sta- 
tion on the railroad. A sun-blistered 
board on the side of the tiny shack 
announced that it was Pinon Wells. 

He had everything he needed 
now, and he put his horse toward 
Cobalt, following the tracks. 

Murray Lowden was in his office 
when Jeff came in. 

“T thought you went to the Happy 
Day,” Lowden said. 

“I did. Can you shag ten of your 
men together to-night?” 

Murray’s eyes widened. 
night they’re shipping?” 

Jeff nodded. “I came down to get 
a buckboard for ’em. When you 
didn’t come up to-day and Murdo 
saw that the road was passable, he 
got scared. They’re shippin’ to- 
night. He even made me go over 


“Ts it to- 
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the road to Pinon Wells to see that 
it was open.” 

“Will the train stop?” 

“T gave the agent a gold eagle to 
flag it down.” He smiled know- 
ingly at Lowden. “Well, there’s 
your chance, mister. Just like I 
said.” 

Murray smiled with satisfaction. 
“Who’s takin’ the stuff down?” 
“IT am. Doug is guardin’. 

the two of us.” 

Murray nodded and _ frowned 
thoughtfully. “Let’s see. Don’t 
that road angle sharp where it nar- 
rows to dive into Meeker Canyon?” 

“I dunno what canyon it’s called, 
but it sure narrows there in one 
place.” 

“That’s the place we'll stick you 
up, then. That all right?” 

“Yeah. But be sure those rannies 
of yours know it’s me on the buck- 
board. -I don’t want any blind 
shootin’.” 

Murray Lowden’s eyes veiled over 
with some inner amusement, but his 
face was impassive. “Of course. 
There'll be no shooting. Know how 
much will be in the shipment?” 

“They didn’t say,” Jeff replied. 

Afterwards, he went downstairs 
and crossed over to the livery stable. 
The memory of Lowden’s eyes when 
he promised there would be no 
shooting fed a slow anger in Jeff that 
was hard to control. Lowden’s or- 
ders to his men would be to cut 
down on both Jeff and Doug, for in 
that way the two shares that were 
to go to Jeff would be saved. It was 
rourder, but Lowden wouldn’t stop 
at that. That was the law of the 
dark trails, dog eat dog. But as 
long as Lowden thought Jeff was 
simple enough to propose such a 
proposition, it suited Jeff. 

He dickered for a buckboard with 
the hostler, and once that was set- 
tled he bought two mules and rented 


Just 


an extra saddle horse. The saddle 
horse was tied to the endgate of the 
buckboard. Then, as soon as the 
mules were hitched up, Jeff began 
the trip back to the Happy Day 

If he could once prove to Linnet 
Sayles that Murray Lowden was the 
crook Jeff knew him for, then things 
would be easier. And to-night, hell 
or high water, he was going to 
prove it. 


FE reached the Happy Day 
about ten o'clock and on 
foot. His team and saddle 

horse he had left down the road out 
of sight. A brief survey of the camp 
disclosed that the men were in bed, 
since there was no light in the bunk 
house. But there was a lamp 
lighted in Murdo’s place, indicating 
that they were still up. 

Jeff stood out there in the cold 
night and figured. If he broke in 
and tried to drag Linnet out at the 
point of a gun, Murdo would fight. 
The hullabaloo would attract the at- 
tention of the miners, and once 
they were aroused, their handling of 
him would be considerably less gen- 
tle than Doug’s. No, that was out. 
There must be some other way. 

And then he remembered that 
supper Linnet had given him. It 
was fried eggs he had eaten that 
night. Maybe those eggs came from 
town and maybe they didn’t. He’d 
see. He made a slow circle toward 
the Barns and there, just on the 
other side of the woodshed, he found 
the chicken coop. That would serve 
his purpose. 

He found a stick, unlatched the 
door and threw the stick inside. Im- 
mediately there arose a_ startled 
squawking. Jeff looked over at the 
shack window and saw Linnet’s 
head framed in it. He opened the 
chicken house door again and threw 
another stick. Linnet’s head disap- 
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peared at the sound of the renewed 
squawking and presently the door to 
the shack opened and she came out 
with a lantern, a sheepskin coat 
thrown over her shoulders. 

Jeff ducked behind the chicken 
house and heard her approach and 
open the door. Softly, then, he tip- 
toed around the corner. She was 
standing there in the doorway, 
scolding the chickens. 

When Jeff was almost to her, he 
stepped on a fragment of ice and it 
crunched loudly under his foot. Lin- 
net wheeled, and Jeff leaped toward 
her. One mittened hand circled her 
waist, while his other clapped over 
her mouth. There was a fierce 
struggle for a moment, then Jeff said 
swiftly, “You're all right! It’s me, 
Jeff! Only don’t make a sound!” 

She stopped struggling at that. 
His hand still over her mouth, Jeff 
picked her up and carried her 
around the barns and down the road. 

When they reached the buck- 
board, he set her down in the snow. 
For a moment, all she could do was 


gasp. 

“Ts this a kidnaping?” she asked 
angrily, at last.. 

“Sort of.” Jeff grinned. “You 
and your dad are so stubborn I 
reckon I had to do it.” 

“Dad will kill you for this!” 

“T reckon he would if he caught 
me. But he won’t. That’s why you 
better climb in.” 

“TIl yell!” 

“Go ahead. We're too far away 
to be heard anyway.” 

Linnet subsided at that. She was 
a small erect figure in the dark, and 
so lonely-looking that it almost 
made Jeff sorry he had done this. 

“Where are we going?” she asked 
in a faint voice. _ 

“Lady,” Jeff said, “if you wasn’t 
so stubborn, you'd know. I got beat 
up to-day for suggestin’ that Mur- 


ray Lowden was crooked. To-night 
I’m goin’ to prove it to you.” 

And then Linnet said the last 
thing Jeff had expected. “Are you 
hurt?” . 

-“Only my feelin’s,’ Jeff growled. 
“Now get in that buckboard.” 

“But I haven’t any wraps.” 

“You take my coat. There’s a 
robe there. And take my mittens. 
You'll be warm enough.” 


T seemed that Linnet wasn’t go- 
| ing to argue, and Jeff was re- 

lieved. He had pictured him- 
self driving one-handed down a 
twisting road while with his free 
arm he tried to keep a frantic 
woman from jumping off into the 
snow. 

As it was, all Linnet said was: 
“Jeff Bleeker, this doesn’t make 
sense. Why are you doing all this? 
Can’t you leave us in peace?” 

To which Jeff replied, 
ma'am.” 

Soon Jeff had other things to oc- 
cupy him. He began to worry for 
fear he might unknowingly take the 
turn into Meeker’s Canyon, and the 
thought of what might happen if he 
did turned him cold. He looked 
obliquely at Linnet. She was hud- 
dled up close to him, her hands 
folded under the blanket. Jeff 
looked away quickly, resisting the 
temptation to take her into his 
arms. 

When the road began to slant 
downward Jeff peered ahead into the 
darkness and said softly, “Here’s the 
place. Get down quiet and untie 
them two saddle horses.” He 
paused, a suspicion in his glance that 
Linnet could not see. “You 
wouldn’t run away from me, would 
you, lady?” 

“I would not,” Linnet said firmly. 
“Any man that wants to prove 


“No 
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something as bad as you do should 
be given a hearing.” 

When the horses were untied Jeff 
wrapped the reins about the seat 
spring, then cut them off short. 
With these as a whip, he started in 
on the mules. Within a hundred 
yards, they knew the driver meant 
business, and broke into a long gal- 
lop. Jeff stayed with them a few 
seconds longer, bringing the reins 
down with long slashing blows. 
Then he jumped, landing and roll- 
ing over in a bank of snow. 

On the road once more, he made 
his way back to Linnet. She was 
standing there, holding the horses. 
He paused beside her to listen. 

And then, far down the canyon, a 
sudden burst of gunfire roared into 
the night. They could see the pin- 
point gun flashes winking out on 
each side of the road. Distant yells 
reached their ears, and Linnet recog- 
nized the strident voice of Murray 
Lowden. 

Jeff looked down at the girl. 
“Well?” 

“Let’s ride,” Linnet said in a low 
voice. 

They went back up the road, Lin- 
net silent. She no longer sat erect, 
and to Jeff it almost seemed as if 
the night had crushed her. He be- 
gan to wonder if she really did love 
Murray Lowden. Well, it was out 
of his hands now. If they persisted 
in selling the mine to Lowden, then 
it was because they went into it 
with their eyes open, willing to take 
the chance. 

Linnet said suddenly, “Thanks, 
Jeff.” 

Jeff murmured something. Sud- 
denly, he was aware that Linnet was 
crying. He pulled up and said, 
“What’s the matter, girl?” 

“N-nothing,” Linnet stammered. 
“Only, Murray planned to kill you!” 


CHAPTER IV 
SHOW-DOWN TALK 


HE camp was in an uproar 
when, just at daylight, Jeff 
and Linnet rode in. Linnet 
had to use a sharp tongue to keep 
Doug and the others from beating 
Jeff up. Murdo was away scouring 
the hills, almost frantic with the 
fear that Linnet had been kidnaped. 

Linnet asked Jeff in and she went 
immediately to the kitchen to get 
breakfast. A messenger was sent to 
find Murdo and tell him Linnet had 
returned. 

But if Jeff thought Linnet was 
going to talk about the happenings 
of the night, he was mistaken. She 
was pale and quiet, and Jeff was 
just as silent. He wanted to leave 
now, immediately, but. he wanted 
even more to see Murdo and talk to 
him. What was the Happy Day 


‘going to do to protect itself, now 


that Murray Lowden was un- 
masked? He had to talk to Murdo 
and warn him to prepare. 

He wandered down towards the 
shaft house, his impatience eating at 
him. If he didn’t clear out of here 
and clear out soon, Murray Low- 
den’s gunnies would be after him. 

It was midmorning by the time he 
emerged from the shaft house and 
started back for the shack. Almost 
to its door, a sound attracted him 
and he wheeled. 

There, already in the clearing, 
was Sheriff Tim Morehead, ten of 
his gunnies, and Murray Lowden. 

Linnet appeared at the door, her 
face pale and tense. She gave a 
startled cry at the sight of the 
visitors, then fell silent as Lowden 
rode up. 

He was smiling as he doffed his 
hat. “Mornin’, Linnet.” He ges- 
tured to Morehead. “The sheriff 
and I found we were traveling to the 
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same place this mornin’, so we came 
together.” He dismounted and 
stepped aside. “Get your business 
-over first, sheriff,” he said. “I can 
wait.” 

Morehead dismounted now and 
came over to Jeff. “My business 
won ’t take long,” he said grufity. 

“Mister, you’re wanted for murder.” 

“Haven’t I heard that before?” 

“Likely,” Morehead sneered. He 
reached in his pocket and brought 
out a slip of paper. “This came in 
on this mornin’s train.” He un- 
folded it and handed it to Jeff. It 
was a reward dodger offering five 
thousand dollars for the capture, 
‘dead or alive, of Jeff Bleeker. The 
dodger had been issued from Chey- 
enne. The description was accurate, 
and they had only missed his weight 
by two pounds. — 

Morehead said, “You'll notice it’s 
even got scars mentioned there. 
Says you got a deep one low down 
on the back of your neck, another on 
your left elbow.” He stepped for- 
ward. “Let me look.” 


It was suicide to argue with 

Morehead and these men, how- 
ever, so he let Morehead pull down 
the collar of his shirt. 


Ji face was dark with fury. 


-“Tt’s_ there,” Morehead said 
grimly. “See, miss?” 
“T see,” Linnet said eoldly. 
“Now your elbow,’ Morehead 
said. 


Jeff pulled up his sleeve, showing 
the marks. Of course, that day 
when Morehead had burst into his 
room while he was shaving was the 
clew to all this. With his sleeves 
rolled up and his shirt collar turned 
down, the scars had been visible to 
anybody who cared to look. It 
clinched the reward dodger, gave it 
an appearance of authenticity that 
a man couldn’t deny. 
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“Didn’t mention my grizzly bear 
marks, did it?” Jeff drawled. “You 
could easy have got them in when 
you had the dodger printed this 
mornin’. 

His glance shuttled to Lowden, 
who looked faintly amused. 

“Funny, ain’t it?” Jeff asked him. 

Lowden shrugged. “My good 
man, don’t blame me because your 
crimes have caught up with you. 
Personally, I think Sheriff Morehead 
has done a good piece of work.” 

“Who has?” Jeff asked. 


“Morehead.” 
“You have, you mean,” Jeff said 
angrily. Lowden only looked 


blankly at him. 

Linnet said suddenly, “What do 
you want, Murray?” 

“T’ve come up here with the new 
deed,” Lowden said. 

“Dad isn’t here and won’t be to- 
day. I think you’re wasting your 


time,” Linnet added. “Now and 
forever.” 
Lowden scowled. “You' mean 


__ your dad isn’t going to sell?” 


“N ot to you. But you might ask 
him.” 

Murray shrugged. “TI’ll come 
back when you're in a better humor, 
my dear.” 

Linnet ignored him. “What are 
you going to do with Jeff?” she 
asked Morehead. 

“Ship him back to Cheyenne.” 

“Let’s see that dodger.” 

Morehead gave it to her. Linnet 
read it, then rubbed her thumb over 
the printing. The ink smeared be- 
cause it was still fresh. 

Jeff thought he saw a fleeting 
change in her expression, but she 
only said, “Good day,” and shut the 
door in their faces. 

Jeff made an attempt to follow 
her, but Morehead whipped a gun 
into his stomach and growled, “None 
of that, hombre. Come along.” 
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Lowden smiled faintly, but said 
nothing as he headed for his horse. 
Jeff tramped through these silent 
men, his thoughts bitter. He had 
risked his life for her, and now she 
walked out on him, without so much 
as a good-by! This girl—this girl 
he loved had done that! For he did 
love her. He wasn’t going to fool 
himself any longer. She was the 
reason for his staying here, for tak- 
ing beatings, for lying, for all of it. 
Linnet Sayles!) And she’d walked 
out on him! 

He climbed into the saddle of the 
Hee Morehead had provided for 

im. 

“These stirrups are short,” he 
complained. 

Lowden said, from beside him, 
“Don’t worry. You won’t ride far 
enough to have it trouble you.” 

Jeff whipped his glance to Low- 
den. “What do you aim to do with 
me?” 

“When we're out of gunshot of 
the house, you'll see,’ Lowden said 
quietly. 


O Linnet had let him walk into 

a beefing, hadn’t even pro- 

tested, hadn’t fought to save 

the life of a man who had risked 

his own for her! He hung his head 

as they rode out of the clearing, too 

bewildered and hurt to think of es- 
cape. 

Lowden’s voice 
“You're a clever devil, Bleeker, but 
you don’t know what you’re buck- 
in’. What was the idea of that 
empty buckboard last night? What 
did it get you?” 

Jeff said jeeringly, “It proved to 
Linnet Sayles and her father that 
you're as crooked as a corkscrew, 
Lowden.” 

Lowden laughed. 
she was so haughty?” 

“Yeah. That’s why.” 


“Ts that why 


roused him. 
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Lowden laughed. “Well, I was 
foolish to try it this way to begin 
with. I'll just take the mine, now.” 

They turned a sharp bend in the 
road where it arced above a deep 
canyon. Before him and _ behind 
him, as well as on both sides of him, 
there were men. Desperately, he 
cast about for a way to escape, any 
way. 

It was hopeless. He couldn't 
snatch a gun from them, for they’d 
cut down on him in a second. He 
couldn’t make a run for it because 
the way was blocked. 

This was it, then, death by bush- 
whack. 

And then, from the steep sheer of 
the bank to the right of them, a 
voice called down in_ stentorian 
tones, “Stop where you are and 
throw down those guns!” 

Every man in the sheriff’s crowd 
looked up at the bank. There, in a 
long line, where a dozen rifles slant- 
ing down at them. Suddenly it 
came to Jeff what had happened. 
Linnet had run for the shaft house, 
roused out the crew, armed them, 
and ordered them to cut over the 
hill and fort up on the road where 
it cut deeply back to avoid the can- 
yon. 

For one tense second no one 
spoke, and then Lowden yelled, 
“Fight!” 

On the heel of his order, Jeff ex- 
ploded out of the saddle, the short 
stirrups giving him leverage. He 
lunged into Lowden, who was on the 
side bordering the canyon. The im- 
pact of his thrust carried the outlaw 
leader out of the saddle, and they 
landed on their sides, just on the 
edge of the cliff. 

A elatter of gunfire burst from 
above. With one desperate shove, 
Jeff pushed Lowden and_ himself 
over the edge. He held tightly to 
his man as they started lo roll. The 
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slope was of loose shale, smooth as 
glass, and there was nothing to stop 
their slide. 

A quarter of the way down Low- 
den fought free and started to slug. 
He tried to gain his knees, but Jeff 
dove into him again. Over and over 
they went, picking up momentum, 
until Jeff became dizzy. But he 
hung on grimly, clawing under Low- 
den’s coat in an effort to get his 


gun. 

And then their pace slackened 
and Jeff started to slug. Lowden, 
on his back, made a grab for his 
gun, at the same time pushing Jeff 
away from him. 

He staggered to his knees, but 
Jeff sprang at him again and began 
chopping at his face with short, sav- 
age blows. 

He landed one uppercut that 
lifted Lowden backwards and sent 
him spinning down to the flat. Jeff 
went after him, and leaped on him 
just as Lowden’s gun cleared its 
holster. They fought to their feet, 
Lowden trying to drag his gun up, 
Jeff fighting to keep it down. 

Jeff's hand worked downward till 
it gripped the barrel of the gun. He 
put his whole weight on the weapon, 
slowly forcing Lowden to his knees. 


ND then Lowden, his strength 
A conquered, resorted to trick- 
ery. He shifted his weight, 
throwing Jeff backwards over his 
knee. Jeff felt himself going and 
gave one last vicious wrench to the 
gun. It came free as he sprawled 
on his back. 

Lowden lunged at him im a long 
dive. Jeff raised both legs, met the 
impact of the heavy body, and held 
it off that split second necessary to 
get the gun im his fist. And then, as 
Lowden fell on him, Jeff shot. 

Lowden was so close to him that 
the gun flash set fire to his shirt. 
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Jeff heard a grunt, and saw an ex- 
pression of surprise flick over the 
man’s face. 

And then Lowden crumpled. 

Jeff crawled out from under him 
and heaved himself to his feet, pant- 
ing. He turned at a sound, and saw 
Linnet running toward him. 

Automatically, he opened his 
arms, and she was in them, sobbing. 

“Darling!” she cried in a choked 
voice. “Are you all right?” 

Jeff stammered something as he 
hugged her. 

“Did you think I deserted yeu, 
Jeff?” Linnet murmured. “I had to!” 

“Sure, honey,” Jeff murmured. 

Suddenly, Linnet pulled away 
from him and stooped down to pick 
up something. It was the shield of 
a deputy United States marshal. 

“Ts this—is—” She looked at 
him. 

“Mine,” Jeff said, flushing a little. 
“Anybody could bluff with a shield, 
honey. I had to put up the goods 
or get run out, and I was out to 
clean this county.” 

Linnet only smiled and came into 
his arms again. The firing up on 
the road had ceased, and Murdo, 
standing on the brim of the canyon 
wall, called down to them that 
Morehead was dead. 

Linnet snuggled deeper into Jeff’s 


arms. 

“Dad got back to the mine just 
in time to come with us,” she ex- 
plained. “He thinks you're fine, 
Jeff, and was wondering if—” 

“And what do you think?” Jeff in- 
terrupted. 

“T think you’re wonderful,” she 
whispered, adding suddenly, “Do 
you love me, Jeff?” Then, before 
he could answer, she said, “Of course 
you do! I’ve known it all along.” 

“You waited long enough to tell 

e,” Jeff answered. But he was 
smiling as he bent down to kiss her. 
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PLEASE SEND: DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE OUTDOOR HAND- 


BOOK 


HOW TO OUTFIT FOR A CAMPING TRIP 
DIRECTIONS FOR SECURING FREE HOMESTEAD 


LAND 


Check the ones you want and enclose postage with your name and address. 


T’S a good sign when the home 
folks begin to discover Amer- 
ica, and it’s still better when 
folks like George Baker, of 

_ Jackson, Miss., know exactly 

what they want to see there. That 
adds to the pleasure and understand- 
ing that you get when you go travel- 
ing. George wants to know some- 
thing about the Carlsbad Caverns, 


in New Mexico, and also the best 
route for getting there. 

All right, George, put your foot 
on the starter and were off. Your 
route is simple. Take United States 
Highway 80 straight through Texas 
to Pecos, then turn off on Route 285, 
which leads directly to the caverns. 
You can’t get lost. 

And here’s what you will find. 
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The Carlsbad Caverns are great 
caves in solid limestone rock, cut out 
by underground water. Some two 
hundred million years ago, all of 
New Mexico was the bottom of an 
extension of the ocean. 
were disturbances beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, disturbances which 
led to the formation of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Guadalupe 
Mountains. Under the Guadalupes 
was the limestone floor of the former 
ocean bed, and that is where the 
caverns now are. 

While the earth was still in a state 
of flux, cracks formed in the lime- 
stone under the surface, rain water 
and underground streams washed 
away the limestone speck by speck 
until it enlarged those crevices and 
made new ones. 

The brilliant coloring of the stalac- 
tites and walls is caused by the cal- 
cium in the stone becoming satu- 
rated with water. If the seepage of 
the water were stopped the stone 
would dry out and would then be 
only dry and chalky, without its 
present beauty. 

Nobody knows how extensive the 
caverns are. ‘They haven’t been 
completely explored yet because they 
are so vast. The whole mountain 
range may be honeycombed with 
them. As it is, there is mile after 
mile of passageway opened to tour- 
ists and the end is nowhere in sight. 
So far, three levels have been ex- 
plored, one at seven hundred and 
fifty feet, which is the one visitors 
usually see. Below that there is an- 
other level at nine hundred feet, and 
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still another at thirteen hundred and 
twenty feet. Nobody knows how 
many more levels there are, nor how 
far they extend. | : 

One thing that will thrill you is 
the nightly exodus of bats. Except 
during their short winter hiberna- 
tion period, these strange creatures 
come pouring out of the caves at 
about sunset, and a constant stream 
of them emerges for about three 
hours. It has been estimated that 
at least three millions of these bats 
live in the caves and fly out for sup- 
per in the evening, returning before 
daylight after having feasted on an 
estimated twelve tons of insects. 

During the day these bats line the 
walls and ceilings of the caves, hang- 
ing by their hind feet. Baby bats, 
in turn, hang by their hind feet to 
their mothers. The babies remain 
thus even while the mother is flying 
out for supper. 

You’ve selected one of the wonder 
spots of America for your trip, 
George, and I hope you get full en- 
joyment out of the visit. 

Also, I hope you’ve got your camp 
recipes fitted into your Outdoors- 
man’s Handbook to take along with 
you. They’re ready to slip into the 
book, and if you haven’t started 
yours yet, just ask me for directions 
as to how to obtain one FREE. 

And that goes for all readers of 
Western Story. If you haven't 
started your Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book, send your name in now and 
get the camp cooking recipes and 
directions for homesteading. These 
are yours for the asking. 


We aim to give practical help to readers. 
information about the West, its ranches, , 
and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. 


Mr. North supplies accurate 
homestead lands, mountains, 
He will 


tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 
Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 
best of his ability. Be sure to enclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smiti’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


To collect that thousand-dollar bounty the sheriff was 
bringing in an innocent man, but he reckoned without the 
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Of The Storm 


Stumbling, Bogart hur- 
tied to the cabin door. 
Johnny, hovering close 
behind, gun in hand, 
waited tensely. 


eZ GUNNISON STEELE 


HE blizzard winds swept 
like a legion of hungry 
wolves down through 
Summit Pass and lashed 
with screaming fury at the 
foothills. Driving sleet and snow 
lanced from a sullen sky, limiting 
vision to only a few yards. Al- 
ready deep pits and ravines were fill- 
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ing, making them veritable death 
traps. 

Johnny Frost, his red head and 
freckled young features pulled low 
into his heavy sheepskin coat to 
ward off the stinging pellets, smiled 
grimly. Johnny was cold, weary, 
and hungry, and he knew that un- 
less they found shelter soon.they’d 
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die. Johnny looked back at Mace 
Bogart, riding along with lowered 
head a few yards behind him, and 
grinned again. He stopped and let 
Bogart come up with him. 

Mace Bogart bumped into him, 
grunted a curse, and suddenly a gun 
was in his hand. The gaunt deputy 
backed away, peering at Johnny 
with cold, yellowish eyes, instant 
suspicion on his thin, predatory fea- 
tures. 

“Why’d you stop?” Bogart asked 
harshly. “I’m watchin’—start any- 
thing and I’ll blow yuh in two. 
What the devil you grinnin’ about?” 

“T got to thinkin’ what a swell 
joke this is on you, Bogart,” Johnny 
said. “I’m not afraid of you blowin’ 
me in two, because I’m worth a thou- 
sand dollars to you—alive. If you 
don’t take me back to Buckhorn 
alive, you don’t get a cent. Ain’t 
that right?” 

“That’s right,” 
tautly. “So what?” 

“So that’s where the joke comes 
in,” Johnny went on. “You not only 
lose the thousand dollars, you’re 
gonna die to boot. Me, I don’t lose 
anything. If I go back to Buckhorn 
with you, I'll hang. I’d as soon die 
out here in the hills. You’re a 
deputy sheriff, I’m an outlaw. The 
law’s always supposed to come out 
on top. See the joke now, Bogart?” 

“T don’t see no joke,” Bogart said 
savagely, and jabbed the six-gun at 
the lithe, grinning redhead. “And 
you won’t neither by the time I’m 
through with you. I ain’t gonna 
die, and you ain’t either, not till you 
die with a rope around yore neck. 
That old, deserted trapper’s shack 
ought to be right around here some- 
where. We'll find it, ride this blasted 
blizzard out, and then I'll take you 
back to Buckhorn. Move on!” 

Johnny Frost turned and rode on, 
his head tucked against the fury of 
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the howling wind and slashing. sleet. 
He knew there wasn’t any use argu- 
ing with Mace Bogart, or telling 
Bogart that he was dragging an 
innocent man back to a noose. Bog- 
art knew that, and didn’t care. All 
he was thinking about was the thou- 
sand dollars in bounty money that 
Johnny Frost would bring him back 
in Buckhorn. 

Bogart, deputy sheriff of Buck- 
horn, was a bulldog sort of man— 
hard, merciless and greedy. He 
boasted that he always got what he 
went after,.one way or another. 
He’d killed half a dozen men, it was 
said, just to collect the blood money 
they’d bring. There was a questing, 
canine look about the lanky lawman 
that nobody who saw him could fail 
to note. 

Now Johnny Frost knew that the 
things he’d heard about Mace 
Bogart were true. Four days ago, 
back in Buckhorn, Johnny had killed 
aman. Playing stud poker in a 
strange town, the rambling ranny 
had caught a player cheating and 
called his hand. The tinhorn had 
grabbed his gun, and Johnny, to 
save his own life, had beaten him to 
the draw and killed him. It was a 
clear case of self-defense, but it hap- 
pened that the crooked gambler was 
“Chink” Malone, son of old “Black 
Jack” Malone, gun boss of the 
crooked cow town. Black Jack ruled 
the town, the deputy sheriff, and half 
the county. So Johnny was thrown 
into jail and charged with murder. 

Knowing he didn’t have a chance 
for a fair trial, Johnny had that same 
night wrenched a rotten bar from 
his cell window, topped his bronc 
and slipped out of town, leaving be- 
hind the drunken lynch mob that 
was even then gathering to storm 
an empty jail. It wasn’t until later 
that Johnny heard what had hap- 
pened the next morning. The mob, 
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still drunk and howling for a victim, 
had run across a lanky, red-haired 
saddle tramp on the trail from town. 
Unceremoniously, they’d hanged the 
bewildered fellow to a sycamore 
limb. Then -they’d gone back to 
town and told Black Jack Malone 
they’d lynched the skunk that had 
killed his son. 

But Mace Bogart hadn’t been 
fooled and he’d set out on Johnny’s 
trail, bent on collecting the thou- 
sand dollar reward that Black Jack 
Malone had previously offered. And 
in order to convince Black Jack that 
the mob had lynched an innocent 
cowpoke who happened to be pass- 
ing through, hed have to bring 
Johnny back alive. 


OGART had captured Johnny 
two days later on the other 
side of Wind River Range, for 

Johnny had been without a gun. 
Although plain signs told them even 
then that a blizzard was brewing, 
Bogart had started with his prisoner 
back over the mountains. They'd 
reached Summit Pass, a narrow, 
wind-lashed gorge slitting the moun- 
taintop when a blue-black twilight 
had settled suddenly, and screaming 
gusts of icy wind had swept out of 
the north, bringing sleet and snow. 
Without shelter, faced with almost 
certain death, they had managed 
somehow to make their way down 
into the foothills. 

But now both knew that they 
couldn’t last much longer. Their 
horses were staggering, and Johnny 
Frost’s lean body was numb with 
the cold that seemed to have crept 
into his blood and bones. As he 
rode along with his _ shoulders 
hunched against the fierce drive of 
the storm, Johnny thought of the 
warm sunshine of his native Texas 
and his wide lips quirked bitterly. 
He’d been drifting back toward 


Texas when this had happened—to- 
ward Texas and the slim, dark-eyed 
girl who waited for him there. 

Yesterday, before the blizzard 
closed down with such fury, he’d 
mentioned that girl to Bogart. “We 
aimed to be married when I got 
back,” he told Bogart. “I’ve already 
got a swell little place picked out. 
But this is liable to spoil everything. 
You know I don’t deserve to hang, 
Bogart, and you’re the only man in 
the world who don’t think I’ve al- 
ready been hanged. You could turn 
me loose, and nobody’d ever know 
the difference. You savvy that, 
don’t you?” 

“T savvy that,” Bogart admitted. 
“T know you don’t deserve to hang, 
but what difference does that make? 
Back in Buckhorn, you’re worth a 
thousand dollars.” 

“You’d hang an innocent man for 
a thousand dollars?” 

“For that much money,’ Mace 
Bogart had grinned, “I’d hang a 
dozen innocent men!” 

The weird twilight deepened, and 
Johnny knew that soon night would 
close down. Then their chances of 
finding the deserted trapper’s cabin 
would dwindle. Their chances were 
slim enough as it was. Here the hills 
were studded with pine and fir, and 
slashed by deep ravines and hollows. 
A desperate intensity had come into 
Bogart’s stony eyes the last hour or 
two, as if he realized that the com- 
ing of night would virtually elimi- 
nate their chances of finding the 
cabin. Finding that cabin meant 
more to the crooked deputy than it 
did to Johnny Frost. What did it 
matter to Johnny whether he died 
in the blizzard, or at the end of a 
rope? Still, Johnny wasn’t ready 
yet to admit defeat. He’d been in 
tight places before this. 

On they rode, with the wind in- 
creasing in fury. The sleet slashed 
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at their faces like a million tiny 
blades, then the shadows deepened 
and night slid down like an ebony 
curtain. But still they didn’t stop, 
for they had to find shelter or die. 
Desperately, while his bronc felt its 
way through the rugged hills, 
Johnny’s eyes probed the darkness. 
Searching was hopeless now, he 
knew, and only by blind luck would 


they stumble upon the cabin in the 


storm-tortured night. .. . 


OHNNY’S cold body tensed sud- 
denly and unbelief surged over 
him. He leaned forward in the 

saddle, peering intently through the 
swirling shadows. For a moment he 
thought he had been mistaken, then 
he saw it again—a tiny, orange blob 
of light, spearing dimly through the 
darkness! 

Johnny flashed a glance back at 
Mace Bogart’s bulky figure, twenty 
feet behind him. Bogart was rid- 
ing along with head hunched low, a 
hopeless, defeated slump to his gaunt 
shoulders. He hadn’t seen the pin- 
point of light. Quick hope rioted 
through Johnny. A light meant 
shelter, warmth, food. 

Johnny rode on a few yards 
more, till a jackpine thicket blotted 
out the light. Then he stopped and 
Jet Bogart come up with him again. 
He could only sense the gun in 
Bogart’s hand and the sullenness i in 
the deputy’s hard eyes. 

“What you stoppin’ for?” Bogart 
snapped. “Keep movin’, or we'll 
both freeze to death.” 

“You can put up that gun,” 
Johnny said, his voice dull with 
hopelessness. “What would be the 
use of me tryin’ to get away now? 
We won’t ever find that shack. This 
blizzard’s got us licked. We'll die 
shore—” 

“Quit talkin’ about dyin’!” Bogart 
snarled. “I ain’t gonna die. I’m 


gonna take you back to Buckhorn 
and collect that thousand dollar 
mounty. Blast it, if you hadn’t 
broke outa jail this wouldn’t hap- 
pened. I got a good mind to—” 

Bogart must have jabbed his 
mount with spurs, for the animal 
lunged in close to Johnny Frost. 
Johnny sensed the menace in Bog- 
art’s words and actions, but he 
didn’t back away. He sat with 
loosely slumped body, till Bogart 
came alongside him. Then he 
straightened suddenly and his fist 
swung in a chopping arc, blasting 
savagely into the deputy’s bony 
face. 

The unexpected blow smashed 
Bogart from the saddle, and by the 
time he hit the ground Johnny was 
on top of him fighting like a wildcat. 
They rolled over and over in the 
snow, mauling each other, clawing 
and jabbing. Then, suddenly, 
Johnny lunged to his feet, Bogart’s 
gun in his hand. 

He jammed the gun into Bogart’s 
stomach. 

“Do as I say, Bogart,” he ordered 
curtly, “or I'll cut you in two!” 

Bogart recoiled. “Don’t kill me, 
kid,” he begged hoarsely. “I—you 
didn’t have to do that. I meant to 
let yuh go free all the time—” 


“Lyin? won't help,’ Johnny 
snapped. “And you can stop whim- 
perin’. You ain’t gonna die—long 


as you do like I say.” 

“You’re not any better off with 
that gun,” Bogart said. “You can’t 
fight a blizzard with guns. I think 
we've already passed that cabin— 
we're lost.” 

“You're yella, Bogart,” Johnny 
said contemptuously. “The cabin’s 
right over there beyond that thicket, 
and there’s a light in it. We're 
going over there. But remember— 
this gun’ll be in your back and my 
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finger’ll be on the trigger, so do-as 
I say. Start walkin’!” 

Bogart turned and peered eagerly 
through the darkness, forgetting the 
nearness of death at his back at the 
prospect of shelter from the blizzard. 
Leading the horses, they pushed 
their way through the snow-weighted 
saplings. And then, no more than 
fifty feet away, the light leaped out 
at them and the dark bulk of a log 
cabin loomed. 

Stumbling and muttering in his 
eagerness, Bogart hurried to the 
cabin door and banged with his fists 
on it. Johnny, hovering close be- 
hind, gun in hand, waited tensely. 
There was a period of silence inside 
the cabin, then heavy footsteps 
sounded and approached the en- 
trance. The door was flung abruptly 
open and Johnny gilmpsed a huge, 
shadowy figure. 

The gaunt deputy stumbled into 
the warm, lighted room. Close be- 
hind him, Johnny paused, blinking 
his eyes in the sudden flare of murky 
light from a lantern on a box. A 
sheet-iron stove glowed cherry-red 
with heat in the center of the room, 
which was almost bare of other fur- 
nishings. But it was the figure 
standing against the far wall that 
focused Johnny Frost’s eyes. 


HE man was a giant, with a 
mass of red beard curling 
fiercely up about. a hooked 
nose and staring little eyes that 
burned with a cruel, reddish light. 
A ragged shirt exposed bulging, hair- 
covered muscles that Johnny knew 
must hold terrific strength. The 
giant was hunched forward, staring 
at Johnny and Mace Bogart, and 
there was a gun in his hand. 

For a space of ten seconds, no- 
body moved or spoke. Then the 
red-bearded man scowled and licked 
his lips. ‘Who are you gents, and 


what d’you want here?” he asked 
flatly. 

“Why, we just want a place to 
stay till this blizzard lets up,” 
Johnny said quickly. “I’m a deputy 
sheriff, and this gent’s my prisoner. 
He’s a murderer, wanted for killin’ 
a girl down in Buckhorn.” 

Face livid with anger, Bogart 
started forward, but Johnny grasped 
his shoulder and jerked him back. 

“He’s lyin’, friend,’ Bogart said 
angrily. “I’m the deputy, and he’s 
the killer. I brought him through 
Summit Pass, but the storm caught 
us and I’ve been huntin’ for this 
shack. I’m Mace Bogart, deputy 
down at—” 

“Shut up!” Johnny hissed in Bo- 
gart’s ear, and jammed the six-gun 
savagely into the deputy’s back. 
Then he looked at the giant and 
shrugged. “Don’t pay any attention 
to what he says. He’s a malo hom- 
bre. He just jumped me out there 
and tried to take my gun. I guess 
you’ve got room for us here for a 
day or two?” 

The giant lowered his gun muz- 
zle. “Killed a girl, did he?” 

Johnny nodded and his gaze 
flicked about the room. 

“T thought this cabin was empty,” 
he apologized. “You been here 
long?” 

The giant chuckled, and some- 
thing raced like a hairy spider along 
Johnny Frost’s spine. “Not long,” 
said fhe big man. “No, I ain’t been 
here long.” 

Moving with a pantherlike grace 
amazing in one of his size, the occu- 
pant of the cabin sidled around 
Bogart and Johnny Frost. The door 
was still open and wind was roaring 
into the cabin. The giant forced the 
door shut with a powerful shoulder. 

“Blast you, kid,” Bogart said 
harshly, “you tell this gent the 
truth, or P'll—” 
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Johnny had been keeping a wary 
eye on the giant, but now as Bogart 
paced threateningly toward him he 
jabbed the gun in his hand at the 
deputy. Too late he realized his 
mistake. There was a quick move- 
ment behind him and something 
hard bored into his spine. 

“Don’t move, John Law!” The 
giant’s voice was as cold as the howl- 
ing wind outside. “And drop that 
gun—dquick!”’ 

Johnny read swift, ruthless death 
in that voice. Bitter-eyed, he let the 
gun clatter to the floor, then slowly 
turned, facing the red-bearded man. 
The fellow was grinning, but savage 
hate blazed in his round little eyes. 

“So yo’re a deputy?” he sneered. 
“Well, that’s just fine. I like law- 
men—when they’re dead!” 

Johnny stood with lithe body 
hunched forward, measuring his 
chances. He flashed a glance at 
Mace Bogart, but the deputy was 
grinning now with malicious satis- 
faction, although there was a puz- 
zled light in his yellowish eyes. 
Slowly, realizing his helplessness, 
Johnny’s tense body relaxed. 

“Who are you—and what the 
devil do you mean by this?” he de- 
manded. 

“T’'m Grizzly Farnol,” answered 
the big man. “I guess you’ve heard 
of me. And if you have, that ex- 
plains everything.” 

Again that icy tingle raced along 
Johnny Frost’s spine. “Grizzly” 
Farnol was a killer and stage robber, 
with dozens of black crimes charged 
against him. A bull in strength, 
savage in his hate for the law, there 
was a small fortune in bounty money 
on Farnol’s head. Johnny Frost 
hadn’t been long in the Wyoming 
high country, but he’d heard enough 
about the big killer to know that he 
was in the power of a man who 
would think nothing of murder. 


“Heard of me, have yuh?” Farnol 
chuckled. Then he looked at Mace 
Bogart and said, “This John Law 
was takin’ you out to hang, was he? 
Well, don’t you worry about that— 
I know what to do with his kind. 
There’s yore shooter on the floor. I 
think me and you'll hit ’er off all 
right.” 

Bogart flashed a sly grin of 
triumph at Johnny Frost, then 
stepped forward and picked up the 
six-gun from the floor. “I got a 
coupla broncs outside,” he said to 
Farnol. “They might come in handy 
later. Mebby I better see about 
’em.” 

“T’'ll do that,” the giant rumbled. 
“T’ve got a pole corral back under 
some cliffs out there. You stay here 
and watch this law dog till I get 
back.” 

The giant opened the door and 
passed out into the storm-lashed 
night. Vicious triumph flared 
brighter in Bogart’s cruel eyes as he 
faced Johnny. 

“Tl get that reward, after all, 
Frost,” he said. “Now who’s the 
joke on?” 

Johnny shrugged and said con- 
temptuously. “You’re a yella rat, 
Bogart, but I’m small fry now. 
Grizzly Farnol’s worth five times 
what I’ll bring on the bounty mar- 
ket. Why don’t you take him along 
with me to Buckhorn?” 

“T’d thought about that.” Bogart 
grinned. “Mebby I'll do that very 
thing. But don’t you open yore 
mouth about such things where he 
can hear it. You're not so valuable 
now, and I wouldn’t mind so much 
puttin’ some lead through you.” 

Johnny shrugged again, took off 
his steaming coat and crossed to the 
glowing stove. Bogart watched, 
grinning a little, as if his thoughts 
were pleasant. Soon Grizzly Far- 
nol returned, shaking himself as a 
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huge bear might rid himself of cling- 
ing snow and sleet. 

They tied Johnny’s arms and legs 
with strips of rope, and dumped him 
roughly to the floor in a corner of 
the room. Johnny didn’t protest or 
resist. He knew that would be use- 
less—just as useless at it would be 
to change his story and try to con- 
vince the big killer that Bogart was 
the real deputy. He’d had freedom 
within his grasp, and then, by a bit- 
ter twist of fate, it had been snatched 
from him. 


HE fire had died down and 

deadly cold had crept into 

the cabin. But, despite this, 
beads of perspiration stood out on 
Johnny’s forehead. 

It had been a difficult task, one 
that called for stealth, concentration 
and all his strength, this gradual 
loosening of his bonds. It was far 
into the night, but the blizzard still 
clawed with icy talons at the cabin. 
As he rested a moment, Johnny 
looked about the room. Grizzly 
Farnol lay on the floor a few feet 
away, the dirty blanket that covered 
his massive body rising and falling 
as he snored raucously. Bogart was 
sprawled on a rickety bunk against 
the far wall, sunk in a deep sleep of 
exhaustion. 

It seemed to Johnny that hours 
had passed since the two, growing 
tired of reviling and abusing him, 
had flung themselves down to sleep. 
Then Johnny had set methodically 
to work on the ropes that bound 
him. The progress had been slow, 
heartbreaking, but now his hands 
were almost free and he paused a 
moment to rest, sweat streaming 
from his face. — 

He hadn’t tried to fool himself. 
He knew that, with the coming of 
another day, Grizzly Farnol proba- 
bly would kill him. And Mace 


Bogart wouldn’t stop him, for Bo- 
gart now had his mind fixed on the 
big bounty money that Grizzly Far- 
nol would bring. 

Once, as they talked there beside 
the stove, Bogart had asked. “How 
much bounty money has John Law 
got on yore hide, pard?” 

“A bloody sight more than’ll ever 
be collected,” Grizzly Farnol had 
answered. : 

Johnny could see the butt of a 
six-gun on the floor under the edge 
of the blanket beside Farnol. “I 
sleep like a cat,” the giant had said 
before lying down, “so don’t get 
ideas into yore head!” 

Johnny started to work on the 
ropes again. He had to have that 
gun. He had to get the best of 
Mace Bogart and Grizzly Farnol or 
he would never again feel the caress 
of a warm Texas sun, or see the soft 
light in the dark eyes of a certain 
Texas girl. Now, as he worked with 
desperate intensity, Johnny won- 
dered why he'd ever left those 
things. Then, suddenly, a thrill of 
renewed hope leaped through him. 
The thongs loosened—his hands 
were free! 

Slowly, every nerve taut, he sat 
erect. Neither Farnol nor Bogart 
moved. With infinite caution, 
Johnny got to his feet. Then, 
stealthily, an inch at a time, he eased 
toward Farnol, his eyes fixed on the 
protruding butt of the gun on the 
floor. His heart pounded against his 
ribs and the sweat stood out on his 
face, for he knew that a sudden 
sound would mean failure. Grizzly 
Farnol would rear up and a blast of 
flame and lead would spew across 
the room. 

The floor squeaked. Immediately 
Farnol’s snores chopped off and he 
stirred restlessly. Johnny stopped, 
despair in his heart, lean body tensed 
for a wild leap forward. But the 
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giant didn’t open his eyes. He 
started snoring again. Those 
snores, and the wild bellowing of the 
wind outside, were the only sounds, 
and Johnny started inching forward 
again. Now five feet separated him 
from the sleeping giant—now three. 
Then, like a pouncing cat, Johnny 
Frost leaped, hand outstretched for 
the gun. 

At the same instant Farnol’s sav- 
age little eyes opened and he reared 
up like a huge grizzly, his powerful 
arms grabbing for Johnny Frost. 
Johnny’s fingers touched the gun. 
Then Farnol’s powerful arms closed 
like steel bands about him. Hot pain 
lanced through his body and he felt 
the gun slither from his grasp. Des- 
pair flooded him as he brought his 
knee up savagely into the giant’s 
stomach. Grizzly Farnol grunted, 
his arms loosening, and Johnny 
writhed away, eyes searching des- 
perately for the gun on the floor. 

But the big killer leaped after him, 
agile as a panther despite his size, 
curses spilling from his thick lips. 
Johnny blasted furiously at the 
giant’s bearded features, but the 
blows bounced futilely off that rock- 
like face. Again Farnol leaped in, 
snarling with rage, and those huge 
arms resumed their terrific pressure. 
Johnny tripped him, and_ they 
crashed to the floor. They rolled 
over and over, locked, fighting sav- 


agely. 


OHNNY knew he didn’t have a 
J chance, but he didn’t stop fight- 

ing. Vaguely, as he fought, he 
was aware that Mace Bogart had 
risen from his bunk. Bogart was 
dancing about the room, trying to 
stay out of the way of the fighters. 
He had a gun in his hand, and there 
was a sly, triumphant light in his 
hard eyes. 


Johnny saw the look in Bogart’s 
eyes, and even as he felt his own ribs 
giving under the awful pressure of 
the giant’s arms, he wondered what 
the treacherous bounty-hunter was 
planning. At the same moment he 
saw Bogart step forward. The 
deputy stood over the two fighters, 
and the lantern light gleamed dully 
on the gun in his hand. 

Then, grinning wickedly, Bogart 
lifted the gun and brought it sav- 
agely downward. A tremor shook 
Grizzly Farnol as the gun butt 
thudded against his shaggy head. 
His arms loosened, and he rolled 
from Johnny Frost’s body. The 
giant huddled there on his knees a 
moment, swaying slowly from side 
to side, blood streaming over his 
bearded face as he stared bewild- 
eredly up at Mace Bogart. 

“Was it you hit me, pard?” he 
asked dazedly. 

“Who do you think hit you?” 
Bogart sneered. “Stay put, you big 
ox, or I’ll let you have it! Now I'll 
collect two rewards, instead of one!” 

Slow realization came into Grizzly 
Farnol’s round little eyes, and fierce 
hatred blazed up. “You lied to me,” 
he growled. “You're the lawman, 
and this other gent—” 

“That’s right.” Bogart laughed. 
“T’m a deputy sheriff, and that 
gent’s a murderer with a thousand- 
dollar bounty on his hide. But that’s 
chicken feed now, and you'll bring 
me five times that much. If you'd 
had any brains yuh’d have seen 
through this a long time ago. Easy, 
now—I’d just as soon take you back 
dead as alive!” 

Suddenly Farnol lunged to his 
feet, and snarling with rage, leaped 
straight at Mace Bogart. Bogart 
yelled and jumped back, the gun in 
his hand roaring. Farnol staggered, 
but he didn’t stop. The gun blasted 
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again, and again, and a convulsive 
shiver ran through the giant’s mas- 
sive body. 

Bogart backed away till the wall 
stopped him. Then, his face con- 
torted with fear, he confronted the 
infuriated giant, and the cabin trem- 
bled with gun thunder as he emptied 
his six-gun into that hulking frame. 

But still Grizzly Farnol didn’t 
stop. Slowly, relentlessly, he ad- 
vanced on the cowering deputy. 
Reaching out with those huge, hairy 
hands, he clutched Mace Bogart’s 
throat and squeezed till the law- 
man’s face turned purple and he 
sagged limply to the floor. 


Farnol cast Bogart from him, 
then, and turning slowly, looked at 
Johnny Frost. Johnny thought that 
a queer, apologetic light flickered 
briefly in the giant’s little eyes. 
Then Grizzly Farnol’s knees buck- 
led, and he slid gently to the floor. 

Johnny stood there a long time, 
listening to the howl of the blizzard, 
trying to realize that he was free. 
The shrieking wind no _ longer 
sounded like a requiem to Johnny, as 
it had a little while ago. Now it was 
a pean of hope, bringing a picture 
of a slim, red-lipped girl in whose 
dark eyes glowed the pleasant 
warmth of Texas sunshine. 


DOES THE COUGAR SCREAM? 


HERE is a question that is often discussed by outdoor men every- 


where. 


The stories of lions luring men out into the wilderness by 


screaming like a woman or child in distress were intended for ten- 
derfoot consumption and were never believed by those who told them. 


Any member of the cat tribe will screech when angry and purr when 


contented, and the cougar is no exception. A great change has come over 
the nature of the big cats since the advent of the high-power repeating 
rifle. Before the coming of the white men, the cougars were undoubtedly 
a menace to the women and children who wandered away from the Indian 
camps, but now they are the most difficult of all Western animals to see 
and in recent years are seldom heard except during the rutting season, 
when they do occasionally squall like an alley cat. For the most part 
they skulk along the rim rocks, hide in crevices during the day and come 
out to hunt only at night. Their favorite food is horse flesh, and every 
ranch in cougar or mountain country pays heavy toll each year to them. 

A rancher near Wagon Wheel Gap, Colorado, lost eleven valuable 
colts one summer. He hired a hunter with a celebrated pack of hounds 
to come and rid the place of the cats. Seven cougars were treed and killed 
in two weeks, and those remaining quickly left that part of the range. 
During the following winter not a cougar track was seen within twenty 
miles of this particular ranch. 

Hunters and forest rangers estimate that each full-grown cougar will 
lall fifty-two deer, colts or calves during the year. That’s at the rate of 
one each week, for that reason these savage beasts are being hunted to 
extermination on the ranges of the West. 


Interesting And True 


By H. FREDRIC YOUNG 
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A Tinhorn Takes 
A Tank Town 


CHAPTER I 
“TINHORNS COME CHEAP” 


T had taken him eight days to 
make the ride to Gunflash, and 
here, where the town’s single 
street swung to foot the face 
of the ridge, “High-card” 

Stevens reined in at the tie rail in 
front of the sheriff’s office. 

Eight days ago he had sold out his 
table at Riley’s, in Tombstone. He 
had shed his frock coat and now wore 


They warned him 
that ‘tinhorns come 


a puncher’s waist overalls and denim 


_ shirt. His lean face had taken on a 


deeper bronze than usual, so that by 
contrast his eyes seemed to have 
lightened in shade from slate to the 
color of clear ice. He wore one gun, 
not in a shoulder holster as was his 
habit when gambling, but in the 


cheap,” but High-card Stevens was a gambler who 
backed his play with aces of lead... . 
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more familiar position low on his 
thigh. He was tall, but so were 
many in this country, and unless a 
man was close enough to catch the 
brittle look in his eyes and to see the 
clean, hard line of his jaw, he es- 
caped any particular notice. 

Cole Ranier was sheriff here—that 
much High-card had learned before 
coming. In the small office along- 
side the jail he found the lawman 
sitting behind a battered oak desk, 
wearing his five-pointed star at the 
left pocket of his faded tan shirt. 
Ranier looked up at High-card’s en- 
trance, gave him a polite nod, and 
waited for him to state his business. 

“T started the day your letter 
came,” High-card announced. 

Ranier’s frank brown eyes wid- 
ened a trifle in surprise, and it was 
a full three seconds before he mut- 
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tered: “Then you must be Stevens. 
You didn’t waste much time.” He 
fixed High-card with an appraising 
glance that missed nothing, then, 
evidently satisfied with what he saw, 
leaned forward and spit deliberately 
into the wood box beside his desk. 
He wiped his tobacco-stained mus- 
tache with the back of one hand and 
added, “I shouldn’t have written 
that letter.” 

His statement brought little 
change in the face of his listener. 
High-card waited in silence until at 
length Ranier sighed and explained: 
“When a man gets as old as I am he 
has no business buyin’ trouble. 
That’s what I did when I wrote 
you.” 

“You were Jeff McBride’s friend,” 
High-card reminded him. “So was 
I. Wasn’t that reason enough for 
lettin’ me know?” 

“That’s the way I looked at it 
first,’ the lawman agreed. “But 
there’s more than the killin’ of a 
friend in back of this.” 


A NOVELETTE OF 
FRONTIER JUSTICE 


By PETER DAWSON 


Author of “Bushwhack Heritage,” etc. 
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High-card shook his head, and 
said impatiently, “Tell me who killed 
Jeff. I'll finish what I came for and 
ride away.” 

“Maybe you will and maybe you 
won't,” Ranier said. Then, as High- 
card was about to protest, the sher- 
iff questioned, “Does the name Eas- 
terling mean anything to you?” 

High-card’s eyes narrowed at the 
mention of that name, and his impa- 
tience of a moment ago was forgot- 
ten. “Easterling? There was a gent 
wearin’ that handle who pulled Jeff 
out of a sink hole in the Arkansas 
River years ago. We were takin’ a 
trail herd north that year. Jeff 
would have been there yet if this 
Easterling hadn’t thrown him a 
rope.” 

“Jeff thought you’d remember,” 
Ranier said. “Abe Easterling lived 
here. He died two years ago, leavin’ 
the biggest outfit on this range to 
his son and daughter. The girl Ju- 
dith is a chip off the old block, as 
fine as they come, but the boy’s a 
stray. .The only thing he likes bet- 
ter than whisky is a deck o’ cards. 
In the last few weeks Bill Easter- 
ling has gambled away all the money 
his old man left him, and part of the 
girl’s. Jeff was tryin’ to stop that 
when he was cut down.” 


Ranier paused. High-card waited ° 


a moment, then drawled, “Let’s have 
the rest of it.” 

“There’s a forked tinhorn in the 
saloon across the street by the name 
of Watt Avery. Jeff caught him 
usin’ a marked deck against Bill 
Easterling one night. He called him 
on it, and Avery flipped a derringer 
out of his coat sleeve and let Jeff 
have both barrels. I got to Jeff be- 
fore he died and he asked me to get 
you down here. He said you'd 
know what to do.” 

High-card’s face had gone taut 
and pale. “That shouldn’t be hard,” 


he breathed. “Where do I find 
Avery?” 

“It won’t be hard to find him,” 
Ranier said. “But he works for Les 
Hammer. Hammer owns the saloon 
across there. This is Les Hammer’s 
town.” 

“And you’re Hammer’s man?” 
High-card queried. 

Strangely enough, Ranier took no 
offense at the blunt words. He 
smiled thinly, and said: “Some claim 
I am, but that’s not the truth. I 
need this job and the best way 0’ 
keepin’ it is to stay out of Hammer’s 
way.” 

High-card nodded soberly. He 
half turned and looked out the door 
toward the saloon awning opposite, 
muttering: “And what if the tinhorn 
and his forked deck don’t last?” 

“Tinhorns come cheap, Stevens!” 

High-card glanced back over his 
shoulder at the lawman. 

“What I’ve been workin’ around 
to,” Ranier explained, “is that Les 
Hammer wants the Lazy E, Easter- 
ling’s outfit. And he'll get it, one 
way or another.” 

“T see,’ High-card muttered, fac- 
ing the door once more and studying 
the saloon across the street as 
though in this way he could find the 
answer to the many questions he was 
turning over in his mind. For eight 
days he had ridden with a burning 
hate eating into him—hatred for the 
man who had killed his friend. But 
now, within reach of Jeff McBride’s 
murderer, he was faced with the real- 
ization that more than the killing of 
a man was involved here. 


IGH-CARD could remember 
H the evening, nearly eight 
years ago, when Abe Easter- 

ling had ridden into tha: lonely trail 
camp with the loose bulk of the man 
he had saved lying across his horse’s 
withers—a Jeff more dead than alive 
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from five torturous hours of struggle 
against the quicksands of the Arkan- 
sas. 

Easterling had ridden away from 
the camp that night after they had 
revived Jeff, and that was the last 
High-card had seen or heard of the 
man until now. He and Jeff had 
often spoken of him and Jeff had 
neve: forgotten the debt he owed 

im. 

Thinking of this, High-card idly 
watched a man shoulder his way out 
through the swing doors of the sa- 
loon opposite and saunter over to 
lean indolently against the adobe 
wall of the building. Suddenly all 
his thoughts were crowded into the 
background as he looked more 
closely. The man was outfitted in a 
sweeping black frock coat, and wore 
a white shirt and a. string tie. A flat- 
crowned black Stetson completed 
the gambler’s rig, and the next in- 
stant High-card was asking Ranier: 
“Is that the tinhorn across there?” 

He turned to flash a glance back 
at the lawman and catch his answer- 
ing nod. And with that he forgot all 
but the galling hatred that had 
burned within him for the past eight 
days. He went out through the 
door and across the walk, ignoring 
the warning Ranier called out after 
him: “Remember that I’m the law 
here, Stevens! Tl have to come 
after you if you do this!” 

Halfway across the dusty street 
High-card slowed his pace as a girl 
came down the walk and approached 
the gambler. He saw Avery reach 
up to touch the brim of his hat in 
casual greeting. Then the girl was 
speaking, and High-card was close 
enough to hear her say: 

“But I can’t let it happen again! 
Bill lost more than a thousand dol- 
lars last night, and if it goes on there 
won't be a thing left!” 

“T’m sorry, miss,’ came Avery’s 


answer, “but I’m hired to deal to 
any one who chooses to sit at my 
table.” 

The girl’s glance measured him 
cold for an instant, and then, word- 
less, she turned from him and went 
on down the street. 

High-card was all at once keenly 
aware of the striking freshness of her 
oval face, and of the deep richness 
of her chestnut hair and brown eyes. 
And then, knowing that this must 
be Judith Easterling, he put her 
from his mind and centered his at- 
tention once more on the gambler. 

The intensity of his look seemed 
to telegraph a warning to Avery, for 
at that moment the gambler’s head 
jerked up and he looked across at 
High-card and let his hands settle at 
his sides with the instinctive wari- 
ness of a man long accustomed to 
recognizing trouble. 

High-card stepped.up to the walk 
in front of the gambler and said qui- 
etly: “They tell me you're the one 
who cut down on Jeff McBride.” 

The thin line of the gambler’s 
mouth came down in the hint of a 
sneer. “And what if I am?” 

“TI sided Jeff for six years,” High- 
card drawled. “You can fill your 
hand any tinie!” 

He hadn’t looked for it to happen 
so suddenly. One moment Avery 
was lazily pushing his spare frame 
out from his slouch against the wall, 
the next his two hands were sud- 
denly clawed and sweeping his coat 
aside in a streaking draw. 

Never had High-card’s flat mus- 
cles moved with such speed and pre- 
cision. Before his thought willed the 
action, his hand palmed out the 
heavy Colt’s and rocked it steady. 
As Avery’s .45 swiveled up at him 
he let his thumb slip off the hammer 
and took up the slamming whip of 
the weapon with a springy wrist that 
brought it back into line again as 
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the roar of the gunshot ripped down 
the corridor of the street. 

With the thunder of that single 
explosion the gambler’s frame rocked 
back against the wall. His upswing- 
ing gun faltered and fell from his 
hand, and into his eyes shot a gleam 
of incredible fury. But the look 
died an instant later to a vacant 
stare as his knees gave way and he 
fell forward. He was dead. 


UICKLY, High-card consid- 
ered his chances. There was 
yet time to get into his sad- 

dle and ride out of here. But he was 
remembering Judith Easterling, re- 
membering, too, Ranier’s words: 
“Tinhorns come cheap!” 

A sudden decision made him step 
around the dead man and put the 
adobe wall of the saloon at his back. 
He heard shouts and saw people run- 
ning toward him along the walk 
near by. They slowed and kept their 
distance, however, as they saw the 
smoking six-gun in his hand. - 

He glanced around warily, search- 
ing the faces of those closest for any 
sign of hostility. Twenty feet away, 
down the walk, stood Judith Easter- 
ling. Her eyes were wide with hor- 
ror. 

Cole Ranier ran out of his office 
and came across the street with a 
stiffly awkward stride. He pushed 
in through the loosely forming circle 
and stood in front of High-card. 
With a single, cursory glance down 
at the dead man, he looked over at 
High-card and said flatly: 

“You should have made your get- 
away, stranger. Now I'll have to 
ask you for your cutter.” 

On the heel of his words a thick- 
set man outfitted in expensive boots 
and broadcloth trousers and an im- 
maculately laundered white shirt 
shouldered roughly through the 
crowd from the direction of the sa- 


‘loon entrance. Ranier looked at him 


and the line of his mouth tightened. 

“T’m arrestin’ him, Hammer,” the 
lawman said briefly. 

“Think again,” High-card put in 
coldly, lining his gun on the sheriff. 
“This jasper went for his iron first. 
That makes it self-defense. There'll 
be no arrest, Tin Star!” 

Ranier’s gaunt face flushed under 
the derisive words, but staring in- 
tently at the lawman High-card 
managed to convey a hint of the 
play he was making. Then he 
looked at Les Hammer in time to see 
the saloon owner’s black eyes whip 
up from the dead man and fix stead- 
ily on him. Hammer measured him 
calmly for the space of seconds, then 
reached up to take the short stub 
of a chewed cigar from his mouth 
and say gruffly: “What did you hold 
against Avery, stranger?” 

“He made the mistake of usin’ a 
five ace deck against a gambler down 
in Bisbee a year or so ago,” High- 
card lied. 

“Who was this gambler?” The 
saloon owner’s eyes were narrow-lid- 
ded as he put the question. 

In answer, High-card tapped his 
chest with a curved forefinger. The 
gesture made Hammer’s thick brows 
contract in a frown, and his look 
gradually took on a shade of inter- 
est. His eyes ran down to examine 
High-card’s leveled weapon and his 
long, tapering fingers. 

Turning to Ranier he said: “Let it 
go, Cole. Avery’s been on the prod 
for this. I reckon it was his fault.” 
He looked up at High-card once 
more and added: “This leaves a ta- 
ble open in my place, stranger. Will 
you take a job?” 

High-card shook his head. “I 
don’t bank the tank towns, friend!” 
He lowered his .45 and dropped it 
into his holster. “I’m ridin’ straight 
through.” 
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quick anger at this un- 

looked-for arrogance. Yet 
he checked his feeling and turned 
away to push out through the 
crowd, calling back to the sheriff: 
“T’ll pay for the box and the preach- 
in’, Cole. Do the funeral up right!” 

Ranier was plainly bewildered at 
the outcome of the affair, yet he gave 
no sign of recognition as he looked 
across at this apparent stranger. 
But as High-card edged away 
through the circle that surrounded 
the dead man, the lawman recovered 
composure enough to voice a warn- 
ing: “Go easy on the gun play, 
stranger. You won't be so lucky a 
second time!” 

High-card sauntered on up the 
walk, glad to be away from the 
crowd. The thing he had come here 
to do was finished. Yet, as it turned 
out, it was now strangely unsatis- 
fying to realize that he had avenged 
Jeff McBride’s death. 

His thoughts centered on Les 
Hammer’s offer. The saloon owner 
needed another gambler and would 
waste no time in hiring one. Avery’s 
death would make little difference in 
the state of Judith Easterling’s af- 
fair for Hammer, having set out to 
own the Lazy E, would not stop now. 
Thinking of the girl, he was sur- 
prised to hear a light, quick step on 
the walk behind him, and to turn 
and see that she had followed him 
away from the crowd. 

“Wait,” she said breathlessly. 
And when he had slowed his stride 
so that she stood beside him: “I—I 
want to thank you for what you’ve 
done! You can’t know what this 
means to me.” 

“TI do know,” High-card told her. 
“But what has happened won’t make 
any difference.” 

“Then you know—you know 
about Bill?” she queried. 


J icvick an face flushed in 


High-card nodded. 

The girl sighed wearily, something 
of her high spirits all at once desert- 
ing her. “I'll try again,” she began 
lamely. “Tl try to keep Bill away 
from there. If it goes on, we're lost.” 
She paused a moment, getting a hold 
on her emotions before she went on: 
“It’s strange to be thanking one man 
for killing another. But I do thank 
you.” 

An idea was crying for recognition 
in High-card’s mind. At first he put 
it aside, then suddenly he felt a ris- 
ing wonder at the logic of the thing. 
Almost before he had reasoned it 
through, he heard himself saying: 
“You'd better not be seen talking to 
me. There’s something I can do 
about this. Your brother is safe.” 

Before she had the chance to ques- 
tion him he brushed on past her and 
walked down the street. Yet he had 
one fleeting glimpse of the gratitude 
that lighted her eyes. Sight of it 
made him uncertain again. He had 
promised her a lot. 


CHAPTER IT 
BAITED TRAP 


IGH-CARD waited until 
H midafternoon, when the sin- 

gle street of Gunflash lay 
nearly deserted under the glaring 
heat of the early autumn sun. Then 
he made his way into the Mother 
Lode Saloon and stepped to the de- 
serted bar and ordered a straight 
bourbon. A single glance around 
the room showed him only three 
other occupants grouped around a 
poker table at the rear. 

The barkeep put out a bottle and 
glass and picking up a towel started 
polishing glassware on the back 
counter. As he worked he whistled 
tunelessly. As though this whis- 
tling was a prearranged signal, a 
door at the back end of the bar 
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opened and Les Hammer stepped 
out of his office. He looked along 
the bar, raised his brows in surprise 
at sight of High-card, and stepped 
around the end of the counter and 
strolled toward him. 

“The offer still holds, stranger,” 
he said, as he stopped alongside 
High-card. 

“So does my answer.” 

Hammer shrugged his broad 
shoulders in unconcern and poured 
himself a drink, downing it at a gulp. 
Then he remarked casually, “There’s 
something in my office I’d like to 
show you.” 

Before High-card could make a re- 
ply, the saloon owner turned and 
walked the length of the bar and re- 
entered his office. High-card masked 
his curiosity and followed, stepping 
in and closing the door behind him 
as Hammer took the swivel chair be- 
hind his polished mahogany desk. 

“Tt won’t do you any good,” High- 
eard offered, as the latch clicked shut 
behind him. “TI quit playin’ penny- 
ante before I started shavin’!” 

Hammer disregarded the remark, 
although a faintly amused look came 
to his eyes. Without answering, he 
wheeled around in his chair to face 
a small safe that stood at the back 
wall of the room. He leaned over 
and spun the dial and in a few sec- 
onds the heavy door swung open. 
Reaching in, Hammer lifted out a 
thick bundle of bank notes and 
tossed them upon the desk. 

“There’s Watt Avery’s roll, 
stranger. He came here broke less 
than three weeks ago. There’s four 
thousand dollars lyin’ there. You 
ean’t call that tank-town coin!” 

“Did he run onto a sucker?” High- 
ecard drawled, letting a shade of in- 
terest show in his tone. 

Hammer smiled, but instead of an- 
swering he said: “You could earn 
this money. More, if you want. 


That puts it up to you. Will you 
take the job?” 

“What kind of a job?” 

“You'll take over my back table 
as dealer for a week, no questions 
asked.” 

High-card shook his head. “No. 
If there’s a forked play I’ll either be 
in on it all the way, or not at all. 
I’m headed for Tombstone, Ham- 
mer. It doesn’t matter to me where 
I build my roll.” 

Hammer’s coarse face was set in- 
scrutably. Even so, he betrayed a 
measure of his anxiety. He focused 
on High-card a glance as cold as 
chilled steel, but when High-card 
met it unflinchingly the look sof- 
tened a trifle. Then, almost affably, 
Hammer offered: “T’ll tell you this 
much. There’s a jasper here with 
more money than sense. He’s drop- 
pin’ a thousand or two every night. 
Avery used marked cards. Maybe 
you won’t have to. But I want this 
gent broke within a week. He owns 
aranch. It’s the ranch I want, not 
the money. Is that plain enough?” 

“What’s my take?” High-card 
asked, holding back the impulse that 
made him want to bury his fist in 
Hammer’s ugly face. 

“An even split with the house. 
Work it any way you want, only 
break him! And the sooner the bet- 
ter!” 

“T play it my own way?” 

Hammer nodded 

“Then you've hired yourself a 
dealer,” was High-card’s level an- 
swer. “Tell me about this sucker.” 


T nine o’clock that night Les 
A Hammer sauntered back to 
face his new dealer from 
across the green felt rear table of 
his saloon. He caught High-card’s 
eye, and with a barely perceptible 
nod indicated a man at the bar. 
High-card’s glance ran on past the 
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saloon owner and singled out Bill 
Easterling. 

Short and spare, Easterling wore a 
conchoed belt holding a tooled hol- 
ster and ivory-handled six-gun. He 
had his sister’s deep chestnut hair, 
but as he turned and faced the rear 
of the room High-card saw that his 
light blue eyes were weak, and red- 
rimmed from long days of a whisky 
diet. 

In less than twenty minutes Eas- 
terling made his way on back and 
stood beside the gaming table. He 
swayed a little as he reached into 
his pocket and lifted out a thick roll 
of greenbacks. Tossing them on the 
table he grinned and said to the two 
players facing High-card: “Move 
out, gents! I’m here for a cleanin’!” 

His tone and his manner sent a 
hot flood of anger coursing through 
High-card, who was about to voice 
a barbed retort when he realized that 
Easterling was inviting the very 
thing Hammer had hired him to do. 
So, as the other two sitting at the 
table rose from their chairs without 
protest and cashed in their chips on 
the low stake game, High-card said 
in a level'tone: “Name your game, 
stranger.” 

At the sound of High-card’s voice 
Easterling frowned and bent down 
so that his broad-brimmed Stetson 
shaded his eyes. He stared at High- 
card, his frown deepening, and said 
thickly: “You’re new here. Where’s 
Watt Avery?” 

“He cashed in and left town this 
afternoon,’ MHigh-card answered. 
“What stakes are you namin’?” 

Easterling straightened up and 
gave a careless shrug of his thin 
shoulders before he eased into the 
chair across the table. “Make it 
stud at a ten-dollar limit,” he mut- 
tered, licking his thumb and forefin- 
ger and counting out five hundred in 
paper money. I feel lucky to-night. 
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A new dealer and new cards! Gather 
round, gents, and watch the fun!” 

Several men had followed him 
away from the bar. These now 
ringed the table, along with the two 
players who had vacated their seats 
a moment ago. High-card realized 
that most of these men had come 
here for the express purpose of 
watching Bill Easterling try his luck 
against the house. Word had made 
the rounds that Hammer had hired 
a new tinhorn, and the crowd was 
expecting big things. 

Play commenced, with High-card 
using an unmarked deck. For the 
first half hour the difference between 
the two players was little. But dur- 
ing that half hour High-card learned 
that Bill Easterling knew a lot about 
poker. The man played a steady 
game, rarely bluffing and betting his 
cards only when he had them. This, 
then, was clear proof of Hammer’s 
claim that Easterling had _ been 
cheated out of his money. 

At the end of an hour Easterling 
was two hundred and forty dollars 
the winner. He was in high spirits, 
and his winning streak prompted 
him to order a bottle of whisky. He 
placed the bottle at his elbow and 
took an occasional drink from it. As 
the whisky worked in him his per- 
ceptions seemed to become sharper 
than before. Luck was with him, 
and in a run of good hands he 
cleaned up another hundred. 

High-card had thought through 
his plan that afternoon, after talk- 
ing with Hammer, and Easterling’s 
run of luck helped along his plan. 
Now, with his opponent taking more 
than his share of the heavy pots, 
High-card began throwing away 
winning hands. Once he refused to 
call three kings with a full house. 
Another time he let Easterling take 
a ninety-dollar pot with a straight 
against a flush. 
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card looked up to see Les Ham- 

mer standing behind Easterling. 
Others had seen the saloon owner 
come up, and now they backed away 
and gave him room. There was a 
long half minute in which an utter 
silence cloaked the saloon, for it was 
obvious from the frown on Ham- 
mer’s face and the way he was chew- 
ing his cigar that he was dissatisfied 
with the way High-card’s luck was 
running. He caught High-card’s eye 
and nodded his head significantly in 
the direction of his office before he 
turned and left the table. 

At the finish of that hand, High- 
card announced: “Time out for 
drinks, pardner, we'll go at it again 
in ten minutes.” He paid Easterling 
for the chips stacked in front of him 
and then rose from the table and 
went to the bar for a drink. Behind 
him a sudden hum of excited con- 
versation broke loose. As soon as 
the group around the table had bro- 
ken up and drifted to the bar, High- 
on went on back to Hammer’s of- 

ce. 

The saloon owner’s thickset bulk 

sat rigidly erect in the swivel chair 
behind the desk as High-card en- 
tered and closed the door behind 
him. Hammer’s cold stare measured 
him for the space of five seconds, and 
then he said flatly: “I hired you to 
break Easterling! Maybe you didn’t 
understand!” 
' High-card threw one leg over the 
near corner of the desk and sat fac- 
ing Hammer. There was an amused 
glint behind his gray eyes, and he 
waited until he had lifted a tobacco 
sack out of his shirt pocket before he 
made his reply. “I haven’t forgot- 
ten,” he said calmly. “Tl need an- 
other two thousand to run out his 
luck.” 

Hammer lunged up out of his 
chair, his two fists planted on the 


[: was at that point that High- 


‘desk top. 


“You want another two 
thousand?” he repeated menacingly. 
“Can’t you hand him three—or four? 
Let’s have it! What’s the play?” 

“To let Easterling win to-night. 
To let him win a lot.” 

“But blast it, he’s not to win! I 
told you I—” 

“You want me to break him,” 
High-card interrupted in his slow 
drawl. He was smiling openly now 
as he flicked alight a match and 
touched it to the end of his cigarette. 
“Don’t forget our deal, Hammer. I 
was to do this my own way. I'll 
need two thousand more—to-night.” 

A puzzled frown erased some of 
the wrath from Hammer’s face. Ab- 
ruptly he eased back into his chair, 
and said: “Go on, tinhorn. Either 
you're a bloody fool, or you have 
more brains than I’ve ever hired be- 
fore.” 

“FEasterling wins to-night,” ex- 
plained High-card. “He wins plenty 
—three thousand or better if I can 
rig it without giving it away. To- 
morrow night he comes back for 
more. He wins a little, not much. 
The next night I prime him to come 
back for a killin’. And that night 
Tl clean him!” High-card paused, 
letting his words take effect. Then: 
“T told you I never played at penny- 
ante, Hammer!” 

A crooked smile wreathed Les 
Hammer’s face. That smile gave 
way to a chuckle, and then the 
chuckle became a barely audible 
laugh that shook the man’s burly 
frame. “And I thought Watt Avery 
and his marked deck was the only 
way!” he cried. “Brother, you and 
me could take over this town! Do 
this any way you choose!” He 
reached into his hip pocket and 
bringing out a wallet counted out 
two thousand dollars in paper 
money. Pushing it across the desk 
to High-card, he said affably: “Take 
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it. And if you need more, there’s 
plenty where this came from.” 


ACE” TIPTON, the saddle 
R tramp, was one of the watch- 
ers alongside the poker lay- 
out when Bill Easterling cashed in 
that night at twelve thirty, twenty- 
seven hundred and eighty dollars the 
winner. Race Tipton knew cards 
and couldn’t understand drunken 
Bill Easterling’s luck against High- 
card, a man he recognized as a pro- 
fessional gambler. 

His curiosity aroused, Tipton 
kept his eyes open. Later, when 
Fasterling left for the livery barn 
after a round of drinks with a few 
of his admiring friends, Tipton went 
out front and leaned inconspicuously 
against a corner of the saloon, keep- 
ing his eyes open. A few minutes 
afterward, he saw High-card leave 
the saloon and head for the hotel. 
And when Judith Easterling stepped 
out from the shadows of the awning 
in front of the building alongside the 
hotel to stop High-card, Tipton saw 
and recognized her and wondered. 

High-card was saying to the girl: 
“You shouldn’t have met me here 
to-night. Bill’s on his way home 
with three thousand dollars. To- 
morrow night I'll fix it so that he 
wins again. After that I can’t make 
any promises.” 

Tipton, across the street, didn’t 
hear that. But a half minute later, 
when the girl stepped back out of 
sight and High-card went on into 
the hotel, Tipton went back into the 
saloon and along the bar to knock 
on the door of Les Hammer’s office. 

_When he heard Hammer’s gruff 
voice sound inside, he opened the 
door and went in. 

Hammer looked across at him and 
growled impatiently, “So you’re 
back again!” 

Tipton was old, bent by years in 


the saddle, and he had a weak chin 
and shifty blue eyes that couldn’t 
meet Hammer’s direct stare. His 
manner was strangely meek, for he 
stood with his Stetson in his hands 
and shifted his feet nervously. 

While the fellow was trying to 
summon an answer, Hammer said: 
“I told you to get out of the coun- 
try. I don’t aim to have a tramp 
like you seen too much around my 
place. What did you do with the 
double eagle I gave you yesterday?” 

Tipton lifted his shoulders in a 
shrug, and for a moment let a hint 
of pride show in his eyes as he said 
in a half snarl: “How far can a man 
get on that kind of money?” Then, 
seeing the quick anger that flared in 
Hammer’s eyes, he held up a protest- 
ing hand and went on, hurriedly: 
“Now wait, boss! You'll be glad I 
didn’t go. I’ve found out somethin’ 
that should be worth money to you 
—enough money to tide me over un- 
til I can work over into the next 
state.” 

“Be quick about it, Race. You 
know damn’ well what I do with an 
understrapper that tries a double 
cross. What if I go over and tell 
Ranier what I know?” 

“Boss, I swear I’m doin’ you a 
right turn this time. It’s about this 
new dealer you hired to-day. Him 
and Bill Easterling—” 

Hammer chuckled, his good hu- 
mor revived by the mention of High- 
card’s name. For the past twenty 
minutes Les Hammer had lost him- 
self in greedy visions of what he and 
High-card could do after they were 
finished with this Easterling. Why, 
they might wind up by owning the 
whole town! And now, to realize 
that Race Tipton somehow sus- 
pected what was going on—well, 
strangely enough it amused him. 

He lifted a hand and waved the 
oldster to silence: “I know all about 
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that. It’s a frame-up. Two nights 
from now Bill Easterling won’t own 
his own saddle.” He reached into 
his pocket and took out two double 
eagles and tossed them across so that 
they fell at Race Tipton’s feet. 
“Don’t say I’m not generous, Race. 
Now get the devil out and let me 
alone!” 

Tipton was about to ask the sa- 
loon owner if he knew that his forked 
dealer had been talking with Judith 
Easterling. But he bit back the 
words in time, picked up the money, 
and went out. Inside him burned a 
vicious hatred for Les Hammer, who 
kept him drunk so he could use him, 
and was now throwing him aside like 
a worn-out boot. 

He slept in an abandoned lean-to 
along the alley that night. No, he 
wasn’t leaving the country. He’d 
keep an eye on this new dealer of 
Hammer’s, and when the time came 
to cash in on what he knew—what 
Hammer couldn’t know—he’d ride 
away from here with enough gold in 
his pocket to see him across two 
states and down into Mexico. 


CHAPTER III 
HAMMER RIDES 


HE next night, Bill Easter- 

ling appeared at the back ta- 

ble of the Mother Lode at 
nine, drunk, his eyes red-rimmed and 
his speech thick. High-card, finish- 
ing a deal, smiled and said to the two 
players who sat at the table: “Give 
up your seats, gentlemen, and watch 
the fun.” 

The pair had been waiting for this, 
and gladly cashed in and made way 
for the big game of the evening. 
Kasterling, as he sat down, glared 
across at High-card and nodded to a 
red-headed cow-puncher who stood 
behind him, saying thickly: “I think 
I can beat you, stranger. But just 


to be sure it’s a straight game I’ve 
brought Red along to watch you.” 

No man before Bill Easterling had 
ever spoken to High-card Stevens in 
such a manner and lived to tell about 
it. But to-night, with the stakes 
higher than any that would show on 
the table, High-card checked the im- 
pulse to reach for his gun and his 
smile held as he drawled: “Have Red 
take a chair. This will be a straight 
game, Easterling.” 

Easterling was still frowning as he 
reached into a back pocket of his 
Levi’s and took out two fresh, un- 
opened packs of cards. He threw 
them on the table, saying, “We’ll use 
these.” 

“Suit yourself.” 

High-card picked up one deck and 
breaking it open began the deal, 
straight stud at the ten-dollar limit 
of last night. Ten minutes after the 
game began High-card had to ask 
the crowd to move back a little from 
the table. At least fifty men were 
watching, and chairs were selling at 
a dollar apiece so that those in back 
could stand on them to see the play. 
The bar was deserted. 

Les Hammer looked on for the 
first few minutes, chewing his cigar 
and smiling in satisfaction as he saw 
the way High-card was playing it 
to-night. High-card was winning 
those first hands, and Bill Easterling 
wasn’t liking it. 

At length, Hammer went on across 
to his office. Shortly after he had 
left Race Tipton walked in through 
the swing doors up front and looked 
furtively at the office door. Then 
he edged into the crowd surround- 
ing the table and in ten minutes 
had made his way through to the 
imner circle, leaning against the 
back wall. From here he had an oc- 
casional glimpse of High-card’s 
hand, for High-card was sitting with 
his back to the wall. 
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A tenseness held the crowd as 
High-card’s luck began to change. 
Aside from the sudden hum of con- 
versation at the outcome of a par- 
ticularly close hand, these watchers 
were as quiet as though attending a 
funeral. 

Easterling’s chip stacks grew in 
size. He was even, then ahead of the 
game. Then he lost his run of luck 
for a stretch, regained it, and shortly 
after ten was four hundred the win- 
ner. 

At eleven, after he’d lost a thou- 
sand, High-card went to Hammer’s 
office. The greeting the saloon 
owner gave him was a different one 
than he had received on the previ- 
ous night, however. And when High- 
card asked for the loan of the dead 
Watt Avery’s four-thousand-dollar 
roll, Hammer gladly opened the safe 
and handed it over. 


HEN play resumed, Race 

Tipton was standing even 

closer to High-card. He was 
an unobtrusive sort of person, how- 
ever, and High-card, intent on his 
game, paid the oldster little atten- 
tion. In the next two hours, with 
never a letup in the game, Bill Eas- 
terling won close to two thousand 
dollars. It was done nicely, too, for 
the winning sobered Bill a little and 
he played a clean, heady game. 

Once he said: “I’m likin’ this, tin- 
horn. You and me'll have to sit 
down here often.” 

The crowd was with Easterling 
to-night, for drunk or sober, there 
was not a man there that didn’t real- 
ize what this would mean to Bill and 
his sister. They took in High-card’s 
apparent discomfort and gloried in 
the fact that the house was taking 
a trimming. 

It was over at one-thirty. 

Easterling looked across at High- 
card and said, “You’ve had enough.” 


a» 


High-card nodded and pretended 
concern. “I know it, brother,” he 
said dully. “Tl pay you five hun- 
dred a night to stay away from this 
table.” 

“The devil you will. To-morrow 
night, the same time. And you'll 
either deal with me or I’ll have the 
law close this layout.” 

When Easterling got out of his 
chair, slapped his partner “Red” on 
the back, and got ready to leave, Les 
Hammer was there to put in his 
word. The saloon owner looked wor- 
ried, and said: “This about evens us 
up, Bill. Maybe you ought to lay 
off for a spell.” 

Easterling straightened from his 
slouch, and for a moment High-card, 
looking on, thought he saw a hint of 
strength creep into the man’s eyes. 
“Hammer,” said Easterling, “you’ve 
called the deal and now you'll back 
your play.” 

Hammer shrugged and chewing on 
his cigar left the circle of onlookers. 
After Easterling had gone High-card 
went to the office. As he closed the 
door behind him, Hammer began 
laughing. He laughed until the tears 
came to his eyes. 

“Brother, you're the slickest arti- 
cle that ever hit this town! He 
thinks he’s all set to clean me out 
of every dollar in my safe. Did I 
hold up my end out there a minute 


ago?” 
“That was nice.’ High-card 
grinned. “To-morrow night we 


start the killin’. It’s got me worn 
eut. I think I'll turn in.” 
High-card left the saloon and 
walked down to the hotel. On the 
way, he saw Easterling and a half 
dozen others sauntering toward the 
livery barn. These were the men 
who had celebrated the hardest over 
Bill’s winnings. They were drunk, 
to a man, laughing and shouting and 
one or two trying to sing. High- 
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ecard recognized one of them particu- 
larly as the quiet oldster who had 
stood alongside the table durmg 
most of the play that night. 

This was Race Tipton. He didn’t 
belong where he was, among Bill 
Fasterling’s friends, and sober they 
wouldn’t have had him around. But 
he was being a good fellow to-night 
and no one resented his presence. 

Bill was riding a strange horse 
home to-night, leaving his bay in 
town for a set of new shoes at the 
blacksmith’s. Some one picked a 
salty palomino for Bill, and Tipton 
was there to help saddle. He even 
gave Bill a hand into the saddle. 
The light in the stable wasn’t strong, 
and Bill Easterling’s senses had been 
blunted by the liquor he had drunk. 
So Easterling didn’t feel the prac- 
ticed darting of Race Tipton’s hand 
as it snaked in and out of the right- 
hand pocket of his Levi’s. 

Race’s hand was barely big enough 
to close on that bundle of bank 
notes. It was a clumsy job, but he 
managed to get the money into his 
pocket without being seen. Then he 
stood with the rest and watched Bill 
and Red Armstrong start off down 
the street, headed out the east trail 
for home. 


WO minutes later Race was 

entering Les Hammer’s office, 

this time without knocking. 
He went straight to Hammer’s desk, 
leaned across it, and said: “Les, 
you're gettin’ the double cross as 
strong as it ever came!” 

Hammer took the cigar out of his 
mouth and drawled flatly: “I 
thought I told you to hit the high- 
lonesome, friend Race. Maybe I 
still ought to tell Ranier what I 
know.” 

But Tipton wasn’t listening. All 
his meekness was gone now, and 
with a confident gesture he reached 


into his pocket and took out the 
loosely folded sheaf of bank notes he 
had lifted out of Bill Easterling’s 
pocket. 

Hammer looked 
“What's that?” 

“Easterling!” 

Hammer held out a hand and said 
sharply: “So you’re up to the old 
tricks! Hand it over.” 

Race threw the money on the 
desk. “Let it lay, Les—until you’ve 
heard what I have to say.” 

“Go on.” 

“T need that money, and I'll trade 
it for what I know. Is it a deal?” 

Hammer was drawing on his cigar 
again, a trifle stunned at the arro- 
gance of a man he had always 
thought weak. Finally he said: 
“Spill what you know and I'll de- 
cide.” 

“Last night I-saw your fake tin- 
horn talkin’ to Judith Easterling— 
after her brother had cleaned you 
out of three thousand.” 

For a full five seconds Les Ham- 
mer sat motionless in his chair. Then 
his big frame became taut, the color 
drained from his face, and his eyes 
took on a hard, brittle light. At 
length, he breathed hoarsely: “Take 
that money, Race. Get out of the 
country and don’t ever let me see 
you again.” 

Race pocketed the money once 
more, saying confidently: “In case 
it'll help you, Easterling isn’t ridin’ 
his own jughead to-night. He’s fork- 
in’ a palomino from the livery barn. 
I thought maybe——” 

“Get out!” 

The oldster clamped his jaw shut 
and his sureness left him. When he 
stepped backwards through the 
door, awed by the menace in Ham- 
mer’s voice, he was once more his 
old meek self. Outside, he didn’t 
stop long. He went to the livery 
stable at a half run, paid his bill, and 


and asked: 
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climbed into his saddle to take the 
road west out of town, riding hard. 

Les Hammer’s black look didn’t 
change for a full two minutes after 
Race Tipton had gone. But when it 
did, it was replaced by one of such 
incredible cunning that a strong man 
seeing him would have felt his blood 
run cold. He was remembering that 
parting remark of Race’s—the one 
about Easterling riding the palo- 
mino. 

Hammer took a gun—a long-bar- 
reled 38 Colt’s—out of his safe and 
rammed it into.the pocket of his 
coat. Then, taking down his Stet- 
son and jamming it upon his head, 
he blew out the office lamp and left 
by the back door. 

He walked the length of the alley, 
then east. At the very limits of the 
town he strode up to a small shed 
and opening the door went in. 
Lighting a lantern, he quickly sad- 
dled a roan gelding that stood in the 
single stall. In two minutes he was 
riding south, at right angles to the 
trail to the east that Bill Easterling 
and Red would be taking on their 
ride home. 


CHAPTER IV - 
GUN SMOKE ANSWER 


AMMER rode for an hour, 
swinging east after two miles 
of steady going. At the end 

of that hour he dismounted and flat- 
tened himself on the rock ledge of 
an outcropping a dozen feet above 
the faint line of a trail. He had 
staked his roan a good hundred 
yards in back of the outcropping, in 
a thick growth of cedars. Now, with 
his Colt’s resting lightly in his palm, 
his hearing attuned to all the sounds 
of the night, he waited. 

He had a long wait. That last 
round of drinks in the Mother Lode 
had nearly finished Bill Easterling. 
Twenty minutes ago, two miles from 


ol 


town, the palomino: had _ pitched 
Bill’s loose bulk out of the saddle. 
And Red Armstrong, knowing what 
a time his friend would have riding 
a half-broken colt for ten miles, had 
picked Bill up and said: 

“You need a rockin’ chair to- 
night, Bill. Change onto my jug- 
head.” 

Easterling didn’t mind. He was 
singing now, and didn’t even pause 
in his off-key tune as Red helped him 
to his feet and into Red’s saddle. 
From then on the going was better, 
Red managing the palomino easily 
and even lending his baritone voice 
is the rendition of “Red River Val- 
ey. 

They were halfway through the 
tenth chorus when they pulled even 
with the outcropping. 

Suddenly the deafening blast of 
Les Hammer’s .38 chopped in on the 
high note and Red Armstrong felt a 
sudden searing pain along his ribs. 
The palomino reared and pitched 
him. Falling, he lit heavily on one 
shoulder and his head snapped back 
and hit the ground, hard. 

The blow set a blaze of white light 
dancing before Red’s eyes, and 
gradually his senses faded. 

Les Hammer waited for only two 
seconds—long enough to see dimly 
in the darkness that the rider of the 
palomino was down and lying mo- 
tionless. Then, before the second 
rider up ahead could turn and come 
back, Hammer tumbled down off the 
high finger of rock and ran as fast 
as his legs would carry him. 

Behind, he heard a wild shouting 
and the thud of the palomino’s hoofs 
as the animal cut back along the 
trail for town. By the time the sec- 
ond rider, Red Armstrong as Ham- 
mer thought, had cut around the 
outcropping, Hammer was already 
in the saddle of his roan and riding 
rapidly away. 
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It had worked out better than he 
had planned. All that remained was 
a hard ride back to town, to get there 
before the palomino showed up at 
the livery stable. 

Hammer made the ten miles in 
forty minutes, walking the roan si- 
lently up to the shed and stabling 
him in the darkness. He even re- 
membered to rub down the horse. 
Then, hearing a trotting horse com- 
ing in along the trail, he left the shed 
and took to the alley, passing the 
rear of the hotel and going on to the 
saloon. 

In his office once more, he opened 
the safe and took out a money box. 
And out of the box he counted a 
trifle more than three thousand dol- 
lars in well-used, dog-eared bank 
notes. Bill Easterling had won that 
much to-night. 


IGH-CARD tossed restlessly 
H on his bed, unable to sleep 
after the nerve-racking hours 
hours he had spent facing Bill Eas- 
terling at the poker layout. Nor 
could he put from his mind the look 
Judith Easterling had given him last 
night as she stood there talking with 
him in the shadow of the street awn- 
ing. It was the look a woman gives 
the man of her choice, yet even now 
High-card could not believe he had 
read it right. It prompted disturb- 
ing thoughts—thoughts that led to 
wild imaginings he knew would 
never be reality. All the bitterness 
of his lonesome years crowded up to 
taunt him now. A girl like Judith 
Kasterling was not for his kind. 
Finally, to ease the tautness of his 
nerves, he climbed from his bed and 
took his tobacco from the pocket of 
his shirt, which was hanging from 
the foot of the bed. Then he went 
on to the window to build a ciga- 
rette. The glow of a late-rising 
moon afforded him sufficient light to 


sift the tobacco upon the rice paper 
and roll it into a tight cylinder. 

As he was reaching down to the 
sill to scratch a match, his eyes 
dropped to the alley below. Then, 
at the far limits of his vision, he 
thought he caught a hint of move- 
ment. The hand holding the match 
went taut, and he turned his head 
to look down the alley. And there, 
edging along beneath the shadows of 
the outbuildings, he made out the 
thickset figure of Les Hammer. 

An instant alarm coursed through 
him. Where had Hammer been. this 
late at night, and what made him 
want to hide his presence by walking 
down an alley? Rapidly, High-card 
ran back over the night’s happen- 
ings. And, as quickly as it had 
come, his alarm subsided. It was 
impossible that Hammer’s presence 
out there could have anything to do 
with his own affairs. 

Strangely enough, the incident 
seemed to ease his mind and he 
tossed his unlighted cigarette upon 
a chair and went back to bed. In 
two minutes he was asleep. 

Short minutes later the loud crash 
of a gun butt on the panel of his 
door jerked High-card into abrupt 
wakefulness. He was pushing him- 
self up in bed, reaching for the gun 
that hung from the head post, as the 
door swung open and Les Hammer 
stepped into the room with a .45 
lined in his blunt fist. 

“Forget that gun!” Hammer 
barked out, motioning with his own 
weapon for High-card to raise his 
hands. 

As High-card obeyed the unspo- 
ken command, Hammer stepped 
aside and Sheriff Ranier entered the 
room. The lawman’s face was grim 
and his eyes held no hint of the soft- 
ness High-card had seen in them be- 
fore. 

Before High-card had a chance to 
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speak, Ranier was saying: “We'll 
take a look at your things, Stevens. 
Better sit there quiet and take things 
easy. Hammer has it in his head 
you did it.” 

“Did what?” High-card queried 
tonelessly. 

“Bill Easterling’s been killed. Or 
so Hammer thinks. The palomino 
Fasterling took out to-night just 
drifted in to the barn luggin’ a sad- 
dle with some blood on it. I’ve sent 
a deputy out the trail to have a 
look.” 

. “But why me?” 

Ranier looked at Hammer and 
said: “You tell him, Les.” 

“After you lost that money to 
Easterling last night you asked for 
another chance at him,” Hammer 
said. “I told you it’d have to be 
with your own money. You agreed. 
To-night you lost three thousand to 
Easterling—your money this time. 
I say you followed Easterling out on 
the trail and dry-gulched him.” 


HIS deliberate lie set a cool- 

ness running along High- 

card’s  nerves—a__ wariness 
that warned him to be careful. 
There was no use denying what 
Hammer said, for he was a stranger 
to Ranier and Hammer would have 
his way with his hired lawman. 

So he watched carefully for a 
chance as Ranier stepped to the bed 
and reached across for the gun hang- 
ing from the bed post. As the law- 
man moved, Hammer stepped in 
close to the front of the bed and 
kneeling down reached under to pull 
out High-card’s slicker roll. Before 
Ranier could move to see what he 
was doing, Hammer had the straps 
off the slicker and had unfolded it. 

And when Ranier looked over the 
foot of the bed, it was to see a wad- 
ded pile of bank notes lying in a fold 
of the slicker. 


Without bothering to examine the 
money closely, Ranier said soberly: 
“You win, Hammer. Stevens, you 
might have hid it better, knowin’ 
we'd find Bill sooner or later!” 

High-card slipped out of bed and 
reached for his shirt, which was ly- 
ing on a chair near his pillow. He 
was picking it up, when _ steps 
sounded in the hallway outside. 

Ranier and High-card looked to- 
ward the open door. And all at once 
Bill Easterling stepped through the 
opening. 

Here was a different Bill Easter- 
ling than the one High-card knew. 
He walked steadily, and his eyes 
were no longer weak-looking. He 
looked from Ranier to High-card, 
then to Hammer. 

Hammer hadn’t taken his eyes off 
High-card, so that he didn’t see who 
stood behind him. 

Easterling said: “What’s the trou- 
ble, sheriff?” 

With the sound of that voice—the 
voice of a man he thought dead— 
Les Hammer wheeled swiftly to face 
the door, gun leveled. 

At the same instant High-card 
threw his shirt at Hammer’s head. 
Startled and half blinded, Hammer 
thumbed his weapon and sent one 
wild shot lancing toward the door. 

Easterling’s hand stabbed toward 
his holstered .45. Ranier, amazed 
at what he saw, felt a tug at his hol- 
ster and whirled to find his gun in 
High-card’s hand. 

Hammer clawed the shirt from his 
face and stepped back so that he 
faced High-card. The weapons of 
the two men swiveled into line in 
unison, and both blasted away the 
silence at the same split second. 
High-card winced as Hammer’s bul- 
let tore into the thick muscle at his 
thigh. But his own bullet had sent 
the saloon owner staggering back- 
ward. 
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Hammer wasn’t down, however. 
He leaned back against the wall, and 
with a gleam of incredible fury flash- 
ing from his black eyes he leveled 
his gun again and thumbed the ham- 
mer. 

High-card dodged to one side, 
away from Ranier, his wrist taking 
the jarring buck of his gun as he 
lined it and pulled the trigger three 
times in quick succession. He saw 
Hammer’s white shirt front ripple as 
the bullets took him in the chest, and 
each hole in the cloth was ringed by 
a smear of blood. But still Hammer 
stayed on his feet, throwing his shots 
wildly. 

High-card’s weapon now clicked 
hollowly as the hammer fell on an 
empty chamber. He savagely threw 
the gun aside, helpless for one brief 
instant. 


ND in that interval Les Ham- 
A mer’s shrill, mad laugh ech- 
oed through the room. A 
desperate, dying strength was keep- 
ing the man on his feet. He lifted 
his arm and aimed his .38 just as 
High-card left his feet in a rolling 
lunge that took him across the bed. 
Hammer never fired that gun 
again. For Bill Easterling had been 
waiting there at the door for his 
chance, and he had it now. He took 
careful aim and once more a bullet 
blast beat outward at the walls. A 
blue hole centered Hammer’s left 
temple. With instant death loosen- 
ing his muscles, he slid to the floor 
and rolled upon his back, staring 
with glassy eyes at the ceiling. 

As High-card stepped across to 
look down at Hammer, Ranier said, 
“Then it was him after all?” 

High-card shrugged his shoulders, 
and it was Easterling who answered 
the lawman’s question. “I know a 
few things now, Ranier,” he said. 
“For instance, I’ve found out about 


the slick little jasper that had his 
hand in my pocket when I climbed 
onto that palomino to-night.” 

Between the three of them they 
pieced together a fairly clear story. 
Easterling had stayed with Red 
Armstrong only long enough to learn 
that Red wasn’t seriously hurt. 
Then he had ridden for town, sober, 
and had met Ranier’s deputy and 
sent him out to look after Red. 

“The deputy also found Race Tip- 
ton,” Easterling explained. “Race 
had gotten drunk on the money 
Hammer had given him and had 
fallen off his horse. Race confessed 
that he’d tipped off Hammer that 
Id be riding home on a palomino, 
and said he was sure, from the way 
Hammer had acted, that Hammer’d 
go out and try to dry-gulch me.” 

‘Judith Easterling came up to the 
room a half hour later just as the 
medico had finished bandaging the 
wound in High-card’s thigh. She 
hadn’t been able to explain Bill’s ab- 
sence and had ridden in to find out 
what was wrong. 

Someone below had told her what 
had happened. She stepped inside 
and stood there a moment looking 
across at High-card. Then, choking 
back a sob, she crossed the room and 
knelt beside the bed and kissed him. 

Bill Easterling saw something in 
his sister’s eyes, then, something that 
helped him to understand things a 
little better. His sister loved this 
tinhorn! Things weren’t’ very 
straight to him yet, but Bill stepped 
over and pulled the girl to her feet. 
Then he took her in his arms and 
said humbly: 

“T reckon it’s never too late to 
make a new start, sis. Maybe we 
can forget what’s happened.” 

“No,” High-card put in, looking 
up with a grin. “Because I'll always 
be around to see that you don’t.” 


MINES AND 


MINING 


J. A. 
THOMPSON 


LMOST lost in the endless 
empty miles of rugged 
desert that form the west- 
ern boundary of southern 
Nevada, there are nu- 

merous likely spots in which the 
desert prospector might try his luck. 
Placer gold has already been found 
in many of them, while others, pri- 
marily lode mining sectors, may still 
produce a handsome nest egg for the 
lucky placer hunter. The area is 
primarily for the desertwise or for 
the adventurous hombre who is not 
afraid to head into the sand on his 
own. 

Bill J., of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
asked us about this sparsely-roaded 
country in his recent letter. “I am 
going prospecting some place in the 
Southwest,” says Bill quite defi- 
nitely. “I am going alone. I prefer 
the desert and placer mining. How 
about southwest Nevada? Some 
place where city mobs are not. I 
believe I am going to spend the rest 
of my days out there, just prospect- 
ing. How about equipment?” 

Bill, we can understand your feel- 
ings. There is a fascination about 
desert prospecting that grips a fel- 
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low. And the prospector is his own 
boss, with no time clock to punch, 
no guarded gates and stout wire 
fence to shut him in during working 
hours. He has the whole outdoors 
to roam in testing sand for gold, 
and knocking likely specimens from 
the outcroppings of mineralized rock 
formations for later study and pos- 
sible identification as a well-known 
ore of some commercial metal. 

It’s a grand life, Brother J., and 
getting down to cases we hope you 
didn’t miss the December 18th, 1937 
issue of Western Story Magazine. 
In that, these columns went into con- 
siderable detail on the placer possi- 
bilities of the Tule Canyon district 
in Esmeralda County in southern 
Nevada. There, some ten miles 
south of the little town of Lida, 
and over towards the California 
boundary line, is a good bet for the 
gold hunter. It is not, however, the 
only bet in that general region. 

About ten miles west of Lida is 
Pigeon Springs. The Sylvania 
Mountains have produced lode gold, 
and the gulches in them have sup- 
plied placers. It is arid terrane and 
the water supply is quite limited. 
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But small-scale dry washer opera- 
tions might supply the beans and 
buns you'll need to keep you going. 
And there will always be the chance 


of picking up a handy nugget in. 


your washer tray. 


If the scenery gets monotonous 
around Pigeon Springs, mosey over 
to Oriental Wash, a small valley 
about thirty miles south of Gold- 
field lying between Slate Ridge and 
Gold Mountain. The valley drains 
westward right into the north end 
of Death Valley, California. This 
section fairly sang with activity 
while the rich gold veins of the Ori- 
ental Mine were pouring forth their 
yellow bullion. It has been quiet 
down there lately, however, almost 
ghostlike. But the country is min- 
eralized and no one can predict 
when it might spring into reawak- 
ened action again. 

Still farther down, below Las Ve- 
gas in the Opal Mountains in south- 
ern Clark County, is Eldorado Can- 
yon, the golden gulch that gave its 
name to the Eldorado district back 
in ’57 when it was producing gold 
and silver to the tune of millions. 
The Canyon drains into the Colo- 
rado River. Its placers have been 
erratic and spotty but later-coming, 
enterprising prospectors have 
worked some of the bars and flats 
along the Colorado south of Eldo- 
rado Canyon for a profit in placer 
gold. 

As to equipment, Bill, travel light 
but with plenty of water containers. 


And be sure your reserve canteens 
are always full, particularly if you 
get interested in prospecting a sec- 
tion very far removed from a regu- 
lar water supply. Also, you can test 
dry sand for placer gold with two 
gold pans, so have a spare along. 
The stunt is done by first setting 
one pan on the ground. Put some 
of the sand or gravel to be tested 
in the other, and remove the larger 
stones and pebbles by hand. Then, 
holdmg the pan at easy height 
above your shoulders, allow the stuff 
to pour slowly into the pan on the 
ground. Be sure you are directly 
above the lower pan. The wind will 
winnow the lighter sand away so 
that it blows clear of the pan. Black 
iron sands, and gold particles with 
their much higher specific gravity, 
will drop into the pan. on the 
ground. When the pouring pan has 
been emptied, put it on the ground, 
pick up the other and repeat the 
process until only a small amount of 
material remains. 

In the final stages of this so-called 
“dry panning process” the last of 
the sand is removed by holding the 
pan and carefully blowing the 
lighter stuff over the rim. An easy, 
steady blow is best. There is a 
knack to getting results, but it can 
be learned with a little practice. Of 
course, the material must be abso- 
lutely dry for successful operation. 
Damp stuff won’t work. And you 
will almost always find a steady 
breeze in the desert to help you with 
the initial winnowing. 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 
a prompt authoritative personal reply. 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


letters as brief as possible. 


Empire Christens. 
a Medico 


By H. CHARLES McDERMOTT 


1 


Would the ghosts of the past destroy 
Doc Train if he saved that button’s life? 


first there had _ been 
eight—outlaws all, riding 
toward Brown’s _hide- 
away in the Turret 
Buttes. But that was 


before the massacre at Outlaws’ 
Crossing, and now there were only 
two—Jared Colt and Doc Train. 
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And Jared Colt was dying. He 
knew it, knew that all the skill and 
magic in Doc Train’s slender fingers 
couldn’t stem the life-tide that 
ebbed from a dozen wounds in his 
body. His voice was desperate with 
the knowledge as he asked: “We still 
got the dinero, eh doc?” 
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The flickering light of the chip 
fire, hidden in a lonely gulch high 
above Empire, softened the bitter 
lines etched in Doc Train’s gaunt 
cheeks. 

He nodded, dabbing at the ugly 
crimson that gushed through the 
dying outlaw’s lips. “Sure, Jar,” he 
soothed. 
money.” 

Jared grinned, but the agony that 
racked his body showed starkly in 
his eyes. “This is yore chance, doc,” 
he choked. “The gang’s wiped out, 
an’ I'll be ridin’ with ’em in a little 
while. It’s been a long spell since 
thet trouble of yores back East. 
Folks’ve fergot by now. Take yore 
share of the dinero an’ cut loose from 
the owlhoot, doc.. You don’t fit in. 
Pick a little town some’ers an’ go on 
bein’ Doc Train—usin’ yore skill tuh 
patch up the right sorta folks.” 

Irony touched Doc Train’s lips. 
He said: “There’s something else, 
isn’t there, Jar?” 

Feebly, the outlaw nodded. “I’ve 
got a daughter down in Empire, doc. 
Surprises you, eh? It’s goin’ onto 
fifteen years since I’ve seen her. 
Leona, we used to call her. She was 
still in gingham an’ pigtails when 
her mother passed on. I tried my 
hand a-raisin’ her after that, but it— 
it jus’ wasn’t in the cards. There 
was an argument one night in a sa- 
loon. I had tuh shuck out—muy 
pronto! You savvy, doc?” 

“Sure, Jar, I savvy. But what 
happened to Leona?” 

“Matt Gaines an’ his wife took 
her tuh raise. Decent folks, the 
Gaineses. Ol Matt’s the whitest 
man I ever knowed—’cept mebbe 
you, doc. But he’s sot in his ways. 
I been thinkin’-—mebbe you could 
sorta see that Leona gits my share 
without ol’ Matt knowin’ how 
ITcome by it. Would thet be too 
much trouble fer you, doc?”. 


“Sure, we still got the . 


Doc Train tried to swallow the 
hard lump in his throat. “That'll be 
easy, Jar,” he said softly. And 
Jared Colt reached out and found a 
satisfying hardness in the medico’s 
strong handclasp. 

“Bout thet other, doc,” the out- 
law went on huskily. “Those gifted 
fingers—of—yores—weren’t made— 
fer—trigger—work. Cut loose, doc 
— fore it—it’s too—late.” A shudder 
racked him and he fought desper- 
ately for breath. “Leona—doc,” he 
gasped. “Promise—take care 
His head rolled back. Jared Colt 
was dead. 


PB tee destatc a feeling of 


utter desolation in his heart, 

Doc Train went about the 
grisly chore of building a cairn over 
Jared’s body. To him, death had 
come to mean something more than 
a mere release from life. Death, to 
Doc Train, was a bitter, remorseless 
enemy—an enemy he’d learned to 
fight with gleaming scalpels, with 
deft fingers and a keen, analytical 
brain. 

But death had been the victor to- 
day! 

That knowledge was like a sear- 
ing flame in his breast now, as he 
placed a last slab of rock on the 
crude mound.  Tight-lipped he 
turned and started up the gloom- 
filled gulch toward the patch of mes- 
quite where the hobbled horses 
grazed. As he walked, a picture rose 
out of the blackness to haunt him— 
a picture of another time death had 
won the toss—a bleak, storm-lashed 
night nearly a year ago when an un- 
conscious woman had been carried 
into his office. 

She’d been run down in the street 
by a carriage and the vertebrae at 
the base of her spine fractured. It 
was an injury which always had 
been considered pretty hopeless. But 
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that fact hadn’t stopped Doe Train. 
He’d been James Karlton, then— 
doctor of surgery. And he’d thought 
he knew a way to operate that 
might save a person with a spine 
like that—a way no surgeon had 
ever tried before. 

But he hadn’t saved her. She’d 
died that night—under his knife! 
His hurried diagnosis hadn’t re- 
vealed the internal malady which 
afflicted her. It was that malady 
that had killed her, but they saddled 
the blame on James Karlton’s scal- 
pel. They termed his _neoteric 
operation criminal, and indicted him 
for murder. 

For the rest, the Doe remembered 
only that he’d escaped and drifted 
westward with the mighty flood that 
was then surging madly toward the 
new frontier. Nothing had seemed 
to matter very much, though, until 
that night in a border cantina when 
Jared Colt had saved him from a 
bounty-hunting lawman. 

Doe Train had thrown in with the 
owlhooters after that, sharing their 
hard life, setting broken bones and 
patching them up after some posse 
had shot up the gang. In exchange, 
Jared had taught him to ride and 
shoot. He’d coached him in outdoor 
lore, schooled him in all the cunning 
artifices of the dim trails. And as 
the months passed, Doc Train had 
grown to admire the reckless, hard- 
riding, hard-fighting outlaw leader 
who'd saved his life. 

Then—that last disastrous foray 
on the river bank at Painted Rock. 

A clean get-away. But 
lead- fanged death had waited at 
Outlaws’ Crossing on the muddy Rio 
Bravo. Flame-spiked guns ripped 
their ranks, sent men smashing into 
eternity with a curse on their lips. 
And only Doc Train and Jared Colt 
rode out of the law’s murderous 
bushwhack tryst. 


Miraculously, Doc Train had es- 
caped unscathed. But Jared Colt 
had packed away enough posse lead 
in his great body to kill three ordi- 
nary men. He’d refused to hole up, 
pleading with Doc Train to keep life 
in his body until they reached Em- 
pire. Doc Train had done his best— 
but it hadn’t been enough, and he’d 
been unable to repay his debt to the 
big owlhooter. 

Clearly now, as he sliced the hob- 
bles on Jared’s bay and led his own 
brone back to the chip fire, Doc 
Train understood that fierce, driving 
urge that had lashed Jared on. Jared 
had wanted to see his daughter be- 
fore he died—the daughter he hadn’t 
seen for fifteen years. 

“Leona, doc—take care of her. 

. .” Doe Train smiled grimly. 
Jared had wanted Leona to have his 
share of the Painted Rock loot. And 
he’d wanted Doc Train to look after 
her, see that she got along all right. 
But the Doc knew he couldn’t linger 
very long in Empire. Even that far- 
flung little cow town would have a 
lawman—a lawman with a reward 
dodger bearing the likeness of James 
Karlton. 


D': TRAIN stopped at the 


end of Empire’s street and 

let his wary glance run its 
dusty, sun-baked length. It was 
high noon and the shimmering heat 
waves had emptied the board walks. 
A sleazy, whiskery-faced swamper 
lazed in the shade under the wooden 
awnings of the Longhorn Saloon, his 
glance darting across the street into 
an alley alongside the Empire Na- 
tional Bank. 

Lifting reins, Doc Train rode for- 
ward past a couple of false fronts, 
then stopped and _ followed the 
swamper’s gaze up the narrow slot. 
Three sleek-barreled thoroughbreds, 
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fancy-rigged, stood ground-tied near 
the rear of the bank. 

Staring at the animals, Doc Train 
missed the stealthy whisper of boots 
in the thick dust. A noose swished 
out and settled with a jerk around 
his shoulders. Doc Train whirled, 
startled. 

A freckled, tow-headed button 
stood grinning up at him, impish 
lights dancing in his wide blue eyes. 
“You can take it off, mister,” 
laughed the boy. “I was just prac- 
ticin’. Shucks, I know you ain’t no 
real outlaw.” 

Relief left Doc Train shaken. He 
grinned weakly. “What makes you 
so sure of that, younker?” 

“Pshaw!” spat the youth scorn- 
fully. “Owlhooters don’t dast ride 
in on pop. Pop’s marshal here. He 
teaches me to twirl a loop when he 
ain’t too busy cuttin’ rustler sign.” 

A cautious glint shaded the twin- 
kle in Doc Train’s glance. “What’s 
your paw’s handle, younker?” he 
asked. 

The button blinked, patently sur- 


prised. ‘“Why—Matt Gaines,” he 
piped shrilly. 
“Matt Gaines!” Doc’s _ lips 


snapped tight over the two words. 
That was the gent Jared said had 
adopted his daughter, Leona. Now 
he rodded the law here in Empire! 
That put Doc Train in a spot! 

He couldn’t very well hand over 
Jared’s five-thousand-dollar cut of 
the Painted Rock loot to a marshal’s 
girl. That would look crazy. Likely 
she’d run to old Matt with the tale, 
and the lawman’s suspicion would 
kindle like dry prairie grass. He'd 
have a posse yapping at Doc Train’s 
heels before his trail was an hour 
cold. 

Better to forget the whole crazy 
mess, he reflected grimly. It came 
to him suddenly that he could ride 
on and Jared would never know. 


Neither would Leona, his daughter. 
No one would be the wiser, except 
Doc Train—and he’d be five thou- 
sand dollars richer with the know!- 
edge! 

Troubled with his thoughts, he 
stared down at the button. “Any 
more fancy rope twisters in your 
family, younker?” he asked. 

“Naw,” said the boy, frowning, 
“only pop. Sis don’t take to ropes 
an’ guns like us men. ‘Sides, she’s 
allus too busy in the rest’rant.” He 
waved a small grimy hand at a lunch 
room a few doors down the street. 
Then, building a new loop in his 
rope, he was off down the board 
walk, his careless yelps ruffling the 
drowsy stillness. 

Staring at the trim front of the 
restaurant, Doc Train fought down 
the impulse to indulge his gnawing 
appetite. He told himself that it 
was only curiosity—a desire to see 
this girl of Jared Colt’s. Far better 
that he ride on, with no regrets to 
darken the trail of his choice. 

But he paused as a girl appeared 
in the restaurant doorway. She was 
straight and lithe, and softly curling 
chestnut hair crowned her small, 
shapely head. Her eyes, wide- 
spaced, blue as a mountain lake in 
spring, were watching the tow- 
headed youth flip half hitches over 
a post in front of the lunch room. 

The picture she made, the linger- 
ing music of her laughter, the air 
of peace and comfort and security 
the little town breathed—all seemed 
to stir a poignant loneliness in Doc 
Train’s heart. It jarred him forci- 
bly, and for the first time in months 
he realized how intolerably weary 
he’d grown of dim trails and snarl- 
ing night guns, of violence and strife 
and—death. . . . Always Death! 

As though the girl had felt the 
impact of his glance, she turned and 
looked up the street to where he sat 
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his horse. The frank admiration in 
his scrutiny touched her cheeks with 
color and her dark lashes lowered. 
Then she looked up again, smiled 
and lifted a small, browned hand in 
the rangeland salute. 

Her friendly gesture sent hot 
shame flooding through Doc Train. 
For he knew in that moment that 
here was Leona Colt, Jared’s daugh- 
ter. And all at once, the dead out- 
law’s words were a mocking chal- 
lenge in his ears: “Cut loose from 
the owlhoot, doc. Pick a little town 
some’ers. . . . Folks’ve fergot by 
now.” 

Doc Train’s eyes grew bleak. 
Folks would never forget! Men 
would always seek the price on Doc 
Train’s head. No peace or comfort, 
nor the music of a girl’s warm laugh- 
ter for a gent like him—nothing but 
the coyote’s dolorous plaint, a hid- 
den chip fire in a lonely barranca, 
perhaps a shot from the night and 
a line scratched through the name 
on some Jawman’s wanted list. . . . 

His lips framed a curse as he lifted 
the reins, kneed his bronc around 
and started back down the street. 
Then it happened. 


RATTLE of gunfire shat- 
x tered the noon quiet and sent 

ugly echoes rolling along the 
street. The unexpectedness of it 
spun Doc Train in his saddle. His 
glance focused instantly on a swirl 
of movement before the Empire Na- 
tional. 

Three men, clutching smoking pis- 
tols, had darted into the street. 
They plunged quickly from sight 
into the alley where the fancy-rigged 
thoroughbreds had been ground-tied. 
Doe Train grinned sardonically. 

His glance shuttled along the 
double row of false fronts to a sturdy 
stone building set with iron-latticed 
windows. Even as his gaze stopped 


on the jail, the doorway filled with 
a gaunt, craggy-faced hombre. Sun- 
light glinted off a silver star on his 
vest, and along the barrel of a gun 
in his hand. 

A moment the lawman hesitated, 
his glance seeking the source of the 
gunfire. Then the three riders 
flashed from the alley, riding low 
along the necks of their mounts, and 
the gun in the lawman’s fist began 
to jump and roar. 

Doc Train’s grin thinned as the 
bandits raced toward him. He could 
see the lawman’s bullets falling 
short, kicking up tiny dust geysers 
in the street. Instinctively, his fin- 
gers licked toward the lean-muzzled 
Colt thonged to his hip. Then he 
shrugged, indifferently. This was 
not his concern. He neck-reined his 
brone into a narrow space between 
two stores. 

A woman’s cry lifted sharply above 
the dark thunder of hoofs. “Kippy! 
Kippy—come back!” The sheer 
terror in that scream lifted Doc 
Train in his stirrups. The girl and 
the button—he’d forgotten them! 
They were back there directly in the 
outlaws’ line of flight! 

Savagely he pivoted his brone and 
jumped it into the street. Then he 
reined short, dumfounded. 

Kippy, the tow-headed button, 
had darted from the board walk into 
the outlaws’ path. Calmly he stood 
planted there in the ankle-deep dust, 
spinning the lariat in a slow, lazy 
circle above his head and making 
ready for a cast “as the outlaws 
drummed by. _ 

Doc Train choked, touched by the 
utter fearlessness of the boy. He 
could see the determined tilt of the 
lad’s small chin, the confident way 
he handled the lass rope as the thun- 
dering horses loomed almost upon 
him. Then breath gusted from Doe 
Train in a thankful sigh. The two 
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outlaws in the lead had spotted the 
youth and split left and right around 
him. 

But Doc Train’s relief was short- 
lived. Through the swirling dust 
plume he caught a fleeting glimpse 
of the trailing outlaw’s swart face 
and saw the sudden fierce savagery 
that lighted it as his hooded glance 
happened on the youth. Deliber- 
ately then, the outlaw swerved his 
bronc and sent it leaping wild-eyed 
toward the helpless boy. 

Too late, Kippy seemed to sense 
his peril. He dropped the rope, 
turned. . . . Then slashing hoofs 
struck the frail barrier, thundered 
on. Behind lay a limp broken body, 
writhing in the dust. 

Horror-stricken, Doc Train sat 
stunned. Dimly, he heard Leona’s 
choked cry, saw her run forward 
and clasp the bleeding form in her 
arms. Then, as full realization of 
the ghastly deed penetrated his daze, 
Doc Train gave way to a tigerish 
fury. His gun barrel came up and 
a spine-chilling cry was wrenched 
from his lips as he buried his spurs, 
smashing his bronc square into the 
outlaws as they roared by the slot. 

The street seemed to split wide 
open with the tangle of squealing 
horses, with snarled curses and the 
hideous chatter of six-guns. The 
viciousness of the attack swept one 
of the outlaws from his saddle as 
though bludgeoned by a phantom 
hand. Another cried out shrilly. 

His gun blasting, Doc Train felt a 
sudden stinging burn across _ his 
scalp. Something plucked at the 
bandanna around his neck. Then 
fierce exultation surged over him. 
Through the curtain of blood that 
dimmed his eyes, he saw two of the 
outlaws down in the dust. 

Sunlight flashed on arching steel, 
and the third bandit loomed up 
through the acrid upsurge of dust 


and powder smoke. Devilish tri- 
umph lighted his sun-blackened face. 
His gun muzzle bloomed orange and 
Doc Train shuddered with the 
abrupt impact of the bullet. Des- 
perately, he forced his numbing mus- 
cles, clawed the heavy Colt across 
his body and triggered. 

Then gray, impentrable fog 
seemed to roll swiftly along the 
street. It surged over Doc Train in 
thick, suffocating waves. He felt 
himself falling. 


OC TRAIN: came back to 
consciousness in a world of 
blackness. It frightened 

him, brought him bolt upright, like 
a man who wakes abruptly from a 
horrible nightmare. He closed his 
eyes a moment, wondering if he'd 
dreamed all the crazy things that 
were running through his head. 
Then he saw light streaking beneath 
a closed door and realized he was in 
bed in a darkened room. 

A man was talking on the other 
side of the door, his voice strained 
and thin, like a man who forces him- 
self to speak against his will: “What 
do you make of it, doc?” 

“Compound fracture of the verte- 
bre, Matt,” came a coolly profes- 
sional voice. “It’s serious—damned 
serious! Plenty of rest and excellent 
care may pull him through. Ive 
done all that can be done—safely. 
An operation is out of the question.” 

Doc Train heard a quick gasp, 
then a girl’s voice, low, weighted 
with sorrow: “You—you mean 
Kippy will always be crippled, like 
that?” 

“I’m sorry, Leona,’ came the 
reply. “It’s a spinal injury which no 
surgeon has ever dared to correct. 
It’s regrettable, but perhaps in time 


In the darkened room, the medi- 
co’s words were beating against Doc 
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Train’s brain like steel hammers. 
“Fractured vertebra. . . . Serious. 
. . . An injury no surgeon has ever 
dared to correct!” 

A burgeoning of old memories 
whirled in his head—the glistening 
white operating room; the pitifully 
twisted body of the woman who’d 
‘been run down by a carriage; cool 
steel biting into flesh... . 

All at once, a wild impulse shook 
him. He wanted to shout that an 
injury like that could be corrected! 
He wanted to rush into the next 
room and take the medico’s scalpels 
in his own hands—show them that 
an operation wasn’t out of the ques- 
tion! He wanted to show them that 
James Karlton would do what this 
medico claimed no surgeon had ever 
dared to do! 

Then reason returned, and he 
forced himself to think coolly. 
James Karlton was Doc Train now 
—fugitive. He knew that he was in 
Matt Gaines’s home, and that the 
lawman and Leona Colt were there 
in the next room with Empire’s 
medico, discussing the tow-headed 
button who’d been ridden down by 
the bandits. 

For a moment, Doc Train told 
himself that he ought to go out there 
and examine the youth’s injury— 
operate, perhaps. A picture of the 
laughing, blue-eyed youngster as 
he’d faced those vicious killers came 
out of the darkness to torment him, 
and for an instant the gentle urge 
of the healer was strong in him. 

Then he steeled himself—steeled 
his. will against these strange 
thoughts that rioted in his brain. 
What the devil, he’d gone too far 
already, matching triggers with men 
of his kind. Luck had been riding 
his hand. He knew better than to 
crowd it too hard. 

: Near panic gripped him suddenly 
as he thought of the bag which had 


been strapped to his saddle, the 
surgeon’s black case containing his 
instruments and the Painted Rock 
loot. If the lawman had found that 
—examined it. ... 

He found his clothes folded neatly 
on a chair beside the bed. His fin- 
gers touched cold metal, and he 
whistled softly. His Colt’s was 
there too, snug in its holster. Doc 
Train grinned crookedly. Maybe 
this Matt Gaines wasn’t such a crack 
law dog after all. 

Quietly, he dressed. Except for a 
dull throbbing in his temples, he felt 


none the worse for the gun battle 


with the bandits. Some one had 
taped a neat bandage over the bul- 
let crease in his scalp, and a thick 
compress made an awkward bulge 
beneath his left armpit. 

A door slammed in the adjoining 
room. Doc Train’s lean form went 
taut. He listened, but the voices in 
the other room had ceased. Then 
faintly through the closed panel 
seeped muffled sobs. 


IGHTING his better judg- 
ment, Doc Train eased to the 
door and opened it a crack. 

A girl sat beside a bed across the 
room, face buried in her hands. She 
was crying softly. Pale and still be- 
tween the white sheets lay the tow- 
headed button, his hard, irregular 
breathing punctuating the girl’s muf- 
fled sobs. 

Doc Train felt his heart lift 
queerly. Suddenly, without quite 
knowing how, he was across the 
room. The girl looked up, startled. 


‘She dabbled hastily at her tear- 


misted eyes and said reproachfully, 
“You shouldn’t be out of bed. Dr. 
Stark said—” 

He silenced her with a curt ges- 
ture, staring down at the wan, 
pinched face of the boy on the bed. 
The youth was still in a coma and 
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his eyes showed whitely through 
partly closed lids. Doc Train’s 
heart beat faster and his fingers 
itched for the smooth feel of his scal- 
pels. He knew something had to be 
done or the boy would die. 

A draft of cold air touched his 
neck, and he looked up. The man 
in the doorway was gaunt and 
slightly stoop-shouldered. A_ball- 
pointed star glinted on his calf-hide 
vest. It was the same gent Doc 
Train had seen on the porch of the 
jail, shooting at the bank bandits. 

Doc Train grew uneasy under the 
lawman’s boring gaze. In the yel- 
low glare of the kerosene lamp the 
craggy, granitelike face looked even 
more bléak, the hard-etched lines 
deeper. When he spoke his tones 
were flat, and there was a veiled 
threat in their measured depths. 
“Yo’re stirrin’ a mite earlier’n we ex- 
pected, stranger,” he said, striding 
on into the room. “I’m Matt Gaines, 
marshal of Empire. This is my 
ward, Miss Colt. We’re mighty be- 
holden to you for stoppin’ those 
orn’ry jaspers to-day. A_ purtier 
piece of shootin’ I never seen.” 

Leona smiled. She said warmly, 
“We do owe you a lot, Mr—” 
She stopped, blushing with embar- 
rassment. 

“Train,” he supplied, “Jim Train.” 
His glance switched to the bed and 
the unconscious youth. When he 
looked up again he found her glance 
on his face, and felt an inward pang 
at the patent suffering that roiled 
the clear beauty of her eyes. He 
said quickly: “Dr. Stark may have 
been a little hasty in his diagnosis. 
Perhaps there may be—” 

The marshal’s chill, suddenly sus- 
picious glance was like a rapier 
thrust, cutting off his words. “You 
think mebbe Doc Stark could be 
wrong, Train?” he queried sharply. 

Doc Train nodded, feeling a cold 


jab of fear as he thought again of 
the black bag that had been strapped 
to his saddle. “Doctors sometimes 
make mistakes, marshal,’ he said 
flatly. 

Their glances clashed. 

Leona seemed oblivious to the 
sudden, intangible tension that filled 
the room. “You—you think there 
might be a chance, then?” she cried. 
“Oh, but of course! Surely there is 
a surgeon somewhere who would risk 
operating. Pioneers—the medical 
profession must have its share of 
them, too.” 

Doc Train tore his glance from her 
flushed face. He looked the lawman 
in the eyes, seeing plainly the dis- 
trust and suspicion that lurked in 
their chill depths. It made him 
sharply aware of his peril. 

“Y’m keeping you from your 
duties,” he murmured apologetically. 
“There’s a little matter of business 
I came here to settle.” 

Moving quickly toward the door, 
Doc Train waved aside Leona’s low- 
voiced protest. A hard knot caught 
in his throat as he brushed past the 
grizzled, stern-eyed old man hunter. 
Then he was outside, swelling his 
lungs gratefully with the tangy, 
balsam-ladened breeze that whis- 
pered down from the pine-studded 
slopes. 

Lights winked along the street and 
from the brightly lighted dance halls 
and saloons drifted the raucous 
sounds of Empire’s night life. A sud- 
den movement disturbed the thick 
shadows behind Doc Train. He 
whirled, and by some legerdemain 
the lean-muzzled Colt spiked from 
his fist. 

Then he grinned sheepishly, hol- 
stering the gun, as he recognized the 
small figure there in the darkness. 
Leona Colt had followed him from 
the house. She moved close, holding 
out a dark, familiar object. Doc 
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Train felt a surge of elation as he 
recognized the black surgeon’s case. 

“Uncle Matt brought it home 
after he’d stabled your horse,” she 
explained. “He thought it might be 
important.” 

Doc Train wanted to laugh. He 
said, “Perhaps it is more important 
than Marshal Gaines surmises.” 

She stared at him queerly. Then: 
“Uncle Matt believes he has seen 
you somewhere before,” she said 
frankly. “He seldom forgets a face. 
He said it might have been a—a pic- 
ture.” 

“A picture on a reward dodger, 
maybe?” prompted Doe Train. 

To his surprise, she nodded. 
“That’s his opinion. He said he’d 
hate to be the one who arrested you, 
if it were true. You performed a 
great service for Empire to-day. 
Uncle Matt is grateful for that. He 
said he wouldn’t have time to look 
through his reward files until to- 
morrow. So if you were gone before 
then—” 

He grinned sardonically. “And 
you,’ he asked, “what do you 
think?” 

“T—I’m thinking of Kippy,” she 
said quickly, “and what you said 
about a doctor sometimes being 
wrong in his diagnosis. Since Mar- 
tha, Uncle Matt’s wife, died, Kippy 
is all he has left. It would kill him 
to see his son grow up a cripple. 
He’s always dreamed of the day 
when Kippy will be big enough to 
wear a law badge, to take up where 
he has to leave off. If there is a sur- 
geon somewhere who would risk—” 

“That surgeon would be risking a 
lot, Leona,” he interrupted softly. 

She looked at him with level gaze. 
For a breathless moment she swayed 
close, and the subtle perfume of her 
nearness crept in upon his senses, 
sending a trickle of fire along his 
veins. She smiled, and her voice 


was a husky tremor in the night: 
“He might be gaining a lot, Jim,” 
she whispered. 

Then she was gone. 


HAKEN, Doc Train stared 
after her until she had van- 
ished within the cottage. Then 

he turned and started up the street 
toward the lighted false fronts, the 
echoes of his clicking boot heels 
reaching out before him along the 
board walk. 

He stopped as he drew abreast of 
the feed barn, staring at its gray 
sagging front. In there was his 
horse, rested and fed, with the fleet- 
ness to whisk him from the danger 
that lurked here—the danger of his 
past overtaking him. 

But there was something he had 
to get straight first, something he’d 
seen in Leona’s eyes when she’d said, 
“He might be gaining a lot, Jim.” 
He wondered how much she really 
knew. 

With an effort, he tore his glance 
from the livery and moved on up the 
street, seeing again the hopeful light 
that had blazed in her eyes when 
he’d said doctors sometimes made 
mistakes. In a moment of bitter 
fury, he wondered why it should 
make any difference to him that he 
could cause her eyes: to light up in 
that way. 

Then he thought of Jared Colt, 
and the hope that had warmed the 
dying outlaw’s eyes when he’d 
gripped Doc Train’s hand. Doc 
Train tried to tell himself that what 
he’d seen in Jared’s eyes didn’t make 
much difference now, either. He 
was shoving his chips into a fool’s 
game, lingering in this town! 

He wheeled and came back down 
the street, stopping to listen to the 
sounds of wild revelry that spilled 
out from the Longhorn Saloon. A 
shaft of light speared through a bro- 
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ken window, and in its glow Doc 
Train inspected his lean, capable 
hands. He knew that in those hands 
lay the power to rekindle that cheery 
sparkle in that stricken youth’s eyes 
—to flush Leona’s sad face with 
happiness and ease an embittered old 
lawman’s tragic burden. 

But that same power, the skill in 
those fingers, would damn Doc 
Train if he displayed it! For he 
knew that Matt Gaines wasn’t sure, 
yet, about that picture he’d seen. 
Maybe he would never be sure— 
unless Doc Train flashed his scalpels. 
Then something would click in the 
lawman’s memory, for there weren't 
so many medicos riding the dim 
trails. 

Doc Train gave a hollow laugh, 
trying to still the wild clamoring of 
his heart. But there was something 
in him now he could not ignore, 
something that frightened him—a 
tiny, glowing flame that had been 
dead in his breast since that bleak, 
storm-lashed night nearly a year ago. 

Suddenly, as if moved by a force 
greater than his fears, he was run- 
ning along the board walk, gripping 
the black bag and cursing thickly 
as he shouldered startled townsmen 
from his path. A light burned in a 
window of the Gaines cottage, but it 
was turned low and the rest of the 
house was dark. 

Doc Train paused for a moment 
beside the neat laced-log fence, feel- 
ing the strong pound of his heart, 
the quickening thrill that vibrated 
his nerves like taut wires as his fin- 
gers tightened on the black bag. 
Then he stepped quickly across the 
porch and opened the door without 
knocking. 

He only sensed the presence of the 
saddened, tired-faced marshal 
slumped in a chair by the bed, for 
Doc Train’s eyes were on Leona, see- 
ing the silent grief and suffering in 


her face, the tracery of tears that 
wetted the delicate curves of her 
cheeks. 

She rose slowly and came toward 
him, her voice faltering a little as 
she tried bravely to smile. “Kippy 
is worse,” she said brokenly. “We’ve 
sent for Dr. Stark again.” 

The deadness in her tone cut Doc 
Train like a knife. He tore his 
glance from her face, his eyes clash- 
ing with the lawman’s across the 
still form on the bed. “We'll not be 
needing Dr. Stark,” he said qUUEH Ys 
and began opening his bag. 


ARM brilliant sunlight fil- 

tered in through the win- 

dow, splashing its golden 
patterns across the bed in the Gaines 
cottage. The cloying sweetness of 
anesthetics was heavy in the room, 
and from the kitchen came the lilt- 
ing song of a girl, happy at work 
about the stove. 

There was a song in Doc Train’s 
heart, too, as he leaned over the bed, 
a strangely soft light in his eyes as 
he looked down into the sleeping 
vouth’s face. Kippy was resting 
comfortably after the delicate opera- 
tion. Beneath the sheets, his small 
budy bulged grotesquely in its heavy 
plaster cast. 

“He'll live,” breathed Doc Train 
reverently, “live to grow up sturdy 
and straight.” It was almost a 
prayer. 

He looked up suddenly, sensing 
the presence of another. Marshal 
Gaines’s gaunt form filled the door- 
way. The lawman had been out 
since dawn, investigating Doctor 
Stark’s failure to answer the urgent 
summons of the night before. Now, 
his return was like a pall across the 
face of this happiness and new-found 
courage which Doc Train had known 
for a night. 

The lawman came on into the 
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room, and behind him was Leona. 
Doc Train stood rigidly by the bed. 
Leona was smiling softly, a little 
sadly. And there was a glint in the 
grizzled marshal’s eyes, a certain 
grimness in the set of his rocklike 
jaw, that fanned the dying fear in 
Doc Train’s heart to a white heat. 

In the strained hush, the lawman’s 
voice was like the boom of pounding 
surf: “Doc Stark got called to the 
Rockin’ K last night, Train,” said 
Marshal Gaines. “The Paytons 
been expectin’ another young ‘un. 
Ol Doc musta been in an all-fired 
lather to git back to town. He took 
a chance on cuttin’ through Blind 
Cougar Canyon in the dark. We 
found ’im at the foot of Shotgun 
Slide. His bronc’d piled ’im—been 
dead two-three hours when we got 
there.” 

Doc Train was conscious of a 
shock. His glance flashed from Mar- 
shal Gaines to Leona, but he 
clamped his lips on the crazy, im- 
possible thought that leaped to his 
tongue. Leona seemed to misunder- 
stand his silence. She crossed 
quickly to where he stood. 

“Empire is without a doctor now, 
Jim,” she said softly. “We need 
you. Uncle Matt has sent word of 


the operation to the Medical Society 
in Boston. Eastern surgeons will be 
swarming to Empire to see your 
work. You'll be famous, Jim! Your 
operation will be entered in the med- 


ical journals as a great discovery!” 

She stopped, and in the sudden 
hush Doc Train saw all his wild 
hopes of the moment before, crum- 
bling to ashes about him. Fame, he 
reflected bitterly, would seek him 
out when Marshal Gaines’s report 
spread. But with it would come the 
relentless specter of his past. .. . 

His lips twisted in a tight smile as 
he reached for the black case on a 
chair near the bed. Then Leona was 
tugging at his arm. 

“Jim!” she cried. “Jim, you don’t 
understand. This—what you've 
done for Kippy will clear you of 
that—that other. Don’t you see, 
Jim? You'll be vindicated. And 
you'll become great! Maybe too 
great for—Empire?” 

Amazed, he stared at her. “You 
knew about me—what I am—all the 
time—” 

She laughed softly. “Is that so 
strange, Jim?” she asked. “After 
all, I was practically raised in a mar- 
shal’s office. I learned to remem- 
ber faces, too.” 

Doc Train looked up. Marshal 
Gaines’s face was still cold and hard 
and craggy. But there was a twin- 
kle in his eyes as he turned away. 

Then Leona was close, and Doc 
Train was grinning, wondering if 
Jared Colt would grin, too, when a 
certain Painted Rock banker re- 
ceived a package he’d mourned as 
lost. 


Fugitive From 


By STUART HARDY 


PART THREE 


The Story So Far: 


N accidental meeting with Bett 


Waldron, owner of the Flying W, | 


leads Tom Chaney, a fugitive from 
justice, to take a job at her ranch as a 
cow-puncher. There Tom meets Windy 
Joe Ball, also wanted by the law, and Tom 
saves Joe, an elderly man, from a bad 
beating at the hands of Red Raffelo, a hot- 
tempered cow-puncher. Tom, in_ self- 
defense, is forced to kill Raffelo. Bush 
Daggett, foreman of the Flying W, takes 
Tom before Deputy Sheriff Bat Harrigan, 
and Bat, while suspecting he has seen 
Tom’s picture somewhere, finally accepts 
his plea of self-defense, although reluc- 
tantly. 

Harrigan and Daggett look through the 
sheriff’s pictures of wanted men, but fail 
to find one of Ray Calhoun—Tom 
Chaney’s real name—because Windy Joe 
has anticipated this move and has stolen 
the picture. Tom returns to the Fly- 
ing W. A veterinary before he became 
a fugitive accused of robbing a Cattle 
Hollow bank—a crime in which he was 
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not actually a participant—Tom discovers 
a case of blackleg among Bett Waldron’s 
cattle. Doctor Bill Somerset, local vet- 
erinary in love with Bett, is called and 
confirms Tom’s diagnosis. A _ careful 
watch is kept for possible additional cases. 
Bill Somerset is ambitious to establish an 
experimental ranch for veterinary labora- 
tory work in the section, but so far has 
been unable to get financial support. 
Tom, who is attracted by Bett, is talk- 
ing with her in the ranch house when 
Sheriff Harrigan arrives and arrests him. 
Harrigan had. found another picture, 
enabling him to identify Tom as Calhoun. 


Cattle Hollow 


Tom leaves with the sheriff, but on the 
way to town the lawman is held up by 
Windy Joe and Tom and Joe flee to- 
gether. Later, meeting Bett again, Tom 
reveals his wish to make some use of his 
life by helping Bill Somerset with the 
laboratory idea. He is leaving the scene 
of their rendezvous when a voice com- 
mands, “Put up your hands, Calhoun.” 
The man holding the six-gun on Tom 
Chaney is Doctor Bill Somerset. 
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CHAPTER XII 


HOT ROWELS 
HROUGH ‘seconds that 


were an eternity of tension 
they stared at each other. 
Tom Chaney’s hands, 

‘holding the reins, didn’t 
rise. His breath remained crushed 
in his chest. 
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“T said,’ Somerset repeated, “put 
up your hands!” 

“T heard you, Bill.” 

“Well?” 

At last, then, Tom Chaney let his 
breath flow from him. His mind 
had been racing, and he knew ex- 
actly what he intended to do. The 
success of his idea, however, de- 
pended on deliberation, on self-assur- 
ance, not on haste. 

“T’m wondering,” he said without 
moving, “what you’re doing here.” 

“T might say the same thing about 
you.” 
“Me, I came to palaver with Miss 


. Bett.” 


“And me,” curtly responded the 


\: 4 “ae % A a 
c 
He rose at the sight of Cal- 
~N 


houn and yelled a joyous: 
“Andy!” 


doctor, “I came with the idea of rid- 
ing home with her. Right now that’s 
neither here nor there. I’m sorry, 
Chaney, it had to be me who found 
you. But seeing as I did—are you 
elevating those hands, or—” 

With his fingers still hovering over 
his saddle horn, Tom Chaney per- 
mitted a smile to move his lips. 

“Or what, Bill?” he asked gently. 
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“You know blasted well!” 

“You'll plug me?” Chaney shook 
his head. “No, Bill, I don’t think 
you'd do that.” 

Of a sudden the girl broke out 
from among the trees. She had heard 
their voices, and she stared at the 
gun in Doctor Somerset’s hand with 
downright horror. 

“Bill!” she gasped. “Don’t!” 

“He’s an outlaw,’ Somerset 
snapped uncompromisingly. 

“But Bill, he came here to—” 

“Tt don’t matter why he came,” 
the doctor insisted, tight-lipped. 
“He’s wanted by the law and it’s 
my duty, as it would be anybody’s 
duty, to take him in.” 

“Look here, Somerset.” Tom 
Chaney spoke without rancor. He 
was still smiling, and completely ig- 
noring the weapon in the doctor’s 
grip. “I aim to ride up that trail. 
You can shoot if you got a mind 
to, but I got a notion you won't. I 
don’t think you’re the kind of hom- 
bre who'd plug another one in the 
back—even me.” 

A hot flush rose in young Doctor 
Somerset’s face. He lifted the six- 
gun a couple of inches, and his eyes 
flared. 

“For the last: time, Chaney,” he 
whispered, “I’m warning you to put 
up your hands!” 

And still Tom Chaney shook his 
head in refusal. To Somerset’s 
stupefaction, he drew up the slack 
in the reins and said. to his cayuse, 
“Come. on, old-timer. Let’s get 
going.” 

Under the ‘trees Bett: Waldron 
stood strangled with fear. One hand 
leaped quivering to her lips and her 
eyes fastened with a kind of mes- 
merized. intensity. on the six-gun in 
Bill Somerset’s grasp. ‘She expected 
to hear it crash, to see it spit flame. 


Now Tom Chaney was slowly 
passing the doctor. He could with- 
out difficulty have reached out to 
slap the gun out of Somerset’s grip 
—at the risk of a shot. But he 
didn’t. He kept moving pe aeraeey, 
along the trail. 

“Adios, Bill,” he said quietly. “If 
you feel like putting a slug into me, 
go ahead. Reckon I can’t stop you.” 

Then he was past the doctor. 

Bill Somerset drew in a quick 
breath and turned his horse, staring 
after the outlaw. Then, slowly, he 
lifted the six-gun and aimed straight 
at Tom Chaney’s back. One eye 
squinted and the finger on the trig- 
ger stiffened. 

He could have blasted Tom 
Chaney out of his saddle. 

Yet something went wrong. Some- 
how Bill Somerset couldn’t squeeze 
that trigger. His finger seemed 
paralyzed. He kept sighting on 
Chaney’s back, teeth clenched, jaws 
jutting. But he couldn’t shoot. 

_When, from twenty yards away, 
Chaney smiled over his shoulder, he 
said, “I knew it, Bill. I knew. you 
weren’t the kind who’d plug an hom- 
bre in the spine. Trouble with you 
and me is, we—we kind of like each 
other.” 

After. that Chaney looked ahead 
toward the mountains. Behind him 
Bill Somerset gasped. The gun in 
his hand began to feel intolerably 
heavy. He had to lower it. At the 
same time his chin sank, and he 
frowned helplessly at the trail. 

Bett Waldron came to his side and 
caught the hand that held the Colt. 
“J: knew you couldn’t do it, Bill. 
I'm glad.” 

“Funny,” he whispered. 
don’t: know why I couldn’t.” 

“He told you.” 

“How ean I like an outlaw?” He 
laughed harshly. “He’s a killer!” 
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“He’s not. And you know it.” 

By that time it was too late for 
the doctor to do anything more, for 
Tom Chaney had vanished around 
a bend of the trail. From somewhere 
far ahead his voice floated back 
through the trees: 

“Adios and good luck to you 
both!” 


' , YELL?” The wizened little 

Windy Joe Ball threw out 

the question anxiously. He 

stood tense near the huge black maw 

of a wilderness cave. A few feet 

away his unsaddled horse grazed in 

a patch of grass. Windy “watched 

his lean young partner ride up a 

brush-covered slope. “Did—did you 
finally get to see her?” 

“Yep,” Chaney sang out cheer- 
fully. “Everything’s all right, Joe!” 

“What d’you mean, all right?” he 
asked sarcastically. “Just look at 
us!” 

“J gave her the letter and she’s 
sending it on for us. By the time 
we get up around Santa Fé, my 
brother Andy ought to have things 
ready.” 

Windy Joe rubbed a nervous hand 
over his mouth. “Still sounds loco 
to me,” he muttered as Chaney dis- 
mounted. “Why should we be tak- 
in’ chances like this, when we could 
vamose across the border into 
Mexico?” 

Chaney began unsaddling the 
cayuse. 

“Joe,” he answered quietly, “I 
sure don’t hanker to drag you into 
danger with me. If you want to 
head for Mexico alone, I—I wouldn’t 
do anything to hold you back. But 
me—I figure I’d rather die knowing 
I’ve done something than go on with 
the feelin’ I’ve wasted every day of 
my life.” 

“But why risk your neck doin’ 
something for others?” the old man 


argued. “I can see doin’ something 
for yourself. But raising money for 
them—why?” 

Tom Chaney found it difficult to 
answer. He drew the saddle off in 
silence, hung it on the stump of a 
branch. The things in his mind 
couldn’t easily be shaped into words. 

“Trouble with you is,” shrewdly 
divined Windy Joe, “you’re loco 
about that girl!” 

Chaney started gruffly to deny it. 
But the old man waved a wise hand 
and wagged his head. 

“T was young myself once,” he 
mumbled. “Married one o’ the finest 
girls in Montana, too. I recognize 
the signs.” 

It was then, surprisingly, that 
Chaney knelt and began unstrap- 
ping the spur from his left heel. 

“Better get a fire going, Joe,” he 
urged. “We got to do some fancy 
art work and change the brands on 
our horses.” 

That made Windy gape. 
the brands?” he repeated. 
tarnation—” 


“Tf our descriptions are out,” 
grimly argued Chaney, “they'll prob- 
ably carry the news that my horse 
is branded with a Rafter S and yours 
with a Cross. I been doing a little 
figuring. My Rafter S can be 
changed to a Triangle 8 easy enough. 
And your cross can be run into a 
kind of hourglass.” 

“But how? We got no branding 
iron.” 

Chaney said, “Hot rowels will do 
it. This spur can be strapped to a 
stick. Reckon it ought to make a 
fair branding iron—good enough to 
run the few lines we need, anyhow.” 

At that Windy Joe’s whole man- 
ner brightened. 

“Dog-gone it, son, you was meant 
to be a rustler! It’s an idea, all 
right!” 


“Change 
“How in 
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- CHAPTER XIII 
THE SANTE FE CALHOUN 


HIRTY miles from Santa Fe, 

in a region where canyons, 

buttes, and stunted timber 
formed miniature badlands, a soli- 
tary rider led a piebald pack horse 
into a long, winding ravine. There 
was an air of anxiety about Andrew 
Calhoun. He had a stocky figure 
and a strong, square face. His 
clothes were better than average, 
and he might have been a prosper- 
ous cattleman, a banker, or a gam- 
bler. He rode worriedly, occasion- 
ally casting uneasy glances up to the 
rim of the canyon. 

For the tenth time since noon he 
drew a pencil-scribbled letter from 
the pocket of his black shirt and 
studied it. His eyes clung particu- 
larly to that passage which described 
a meeting place. 

When he peered about again, he 
thought, “This is it, all right. Prob- 
ably farther up.’ 

So he pushed on, leading the pack 
horse, a heavily laden mare. One of 
her saddlebags contained .canned 
foods, the other cooking implements. 
And on the cantle she carried two 
ponchos. 

Suddenly, as he rounded a bend, 
Andrew Calhoun stopped. 

Directly ahead of him, perhaps 
two hundred yards away, two men 
squatted over a small campfire. One 
was a shriveled old figure with a di- 
lapidated sombrero shading a with- 
ered face. The other was a lean 
young cow-puncher who rose at the 
sight of Calhoun, jerkily lifted an 
arm, and yelled a joyous: 

“Andy!” 

It was more than four years since 
the Calhoun brothers had met. 
Andy’s voice was choked with sen- 
sations he tried uselessly to control. 
And his eyes, as he surveyed his 


rangy younger brother, were filled 
with pain. 

“Gosh, Ray,” he declared when at 
last they sat on rocks around the 
fire, “I can’t tell you how often I’ve 
wondered where you were, what be- 
came of you, or if there was any- 
thing I could do! How come you 
never got in touch with me since 
that letter two years ago?” 

“Didn’t want to get you in trou- 
ble. It don’t do a man good if it’s 
known he’s in communication with 
an outlaw.” The man who had 
called himself Tom Chaney waved 
to the shadowy canyon about them. 
“That’s why I asked you to come 
here. Figured it would be safer than 
me going into Santa Fé. Say, ’m 
sure thankful to you, Andy, for 
bringing the pack horse!” 

“Shucks, that’s nothing.” 

“Some day I’ll pay you for it.” 

“It won’t be necessary,” Andy 
Calhoun said tersely. “If I can do 
anything, I’m right glad of the 
chance.” He surveyed the younger 
man curiously. “You said in your 
letter from Hillboro there was a deal 
you wanted to put up tome. Asked 
me to bring pen and a contract 
form.” 

“Andy, you still agent for the In- 
terstate Packing Corporation?” 

“Certainly. Why?” 

_“How’d you like to give me a con- 
tract to deliver two thousand cows 
to you—first grade two-year-olds— 
at market price?” 

The request, so completely unex- 
pected, left the stocky Andrew Cal- 
houn bewildered. 

“You loco?” he demanded. 

“Nope. Just trying to swing 
something.” 

“How could you bring me two 
thousand cows?” 

- “Oh, PIL produce the critters. 
Leave that to me.’ 

“Hanged if I can see how,” 
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Andrew Calhoun insisted. “Only 
way you could get a herd of cattle 
would be to buy them. And unless 
you been spending your time rob- 
bin’ banks—which I doubt—I don’t 
see where you’d raise the money. 
Me, I couldn’t back you with more 
than a couple of hundred dollars. 
And aside from all that—” 

Andy paused, then shook his 
head. 

“No, it can’t be done. You can’t 
go among cattlemen and do business. 
Sooner or later you'll be recognized 
and wind up with a six-shooter 
jabbed into your back.” 


HE younger brother sud- 

denly rose. Frowning, he be- 

gan to walk back and forth 
in the little camp site, thumbs 
hooked in his gun belt. He looked 
tense and nervous, and his brows 
contracted. Yet there was a grim 
decisiveness about him, too. 

“Listen, Andy,” he said swiftly. 
*“Seein’ as how I’m askin’ a favor, 
reckon you're entitled to hear what 
I got in mind. In the first place, 
dickering with cattlemen can be 
fixed easy enough—leastwise, I hope 
so. Windy Joe here, when he was a 
kid, spent plenty time hunting with 
the Indians. Windy tells me if he 
has a couple of pots—which I’m hop- 
ing you brought along in those sad- 
dlebags—he can cook up a brew 
from roots that’ll make a good black 
dye—the kind, he says, the Sioux 
used for war paint. Right, Joe?” 

The wrinkled old man broodingly 
nodded. He sat scowling into red 
embers. 

“That'll take care of my hair,” 
Chaney went on. “I’m brown-haired 
on all the government descriptions. 
And in two days, Andy, my hair’ll 
be black as a Mexican’s. What’s 
more, I’m letting my whiskers grow. 
We didn’t have a razor, anyhow. 
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An’ I'll dye them, too. Also, we 
changed the brands on our horses. 
Mind, I don’t say this makes it sure 
nobody’ll know me, but everything 
considered, I reckon I could take a 
chance on some out-of-the-way range 
in—say, Arizona.” 

Clearly all this impressed Andy 
Calhoun. He regarded his brother 
in narrow-eyed wonder. His own 
life was so well regulated, so devoid 
of spectacular adventure, that to 
him the other man’s plans must have 
seemed fantastic. 

“Suppose you could get away with 
a change like that,” he asked slowly. 
“What about the cows? How do you 
figure to buy them? Got any 
money?” 

Wryly Tom Chaney smiled. “Be- 
tween us, Joe and I have about 
twenty dollars.” 

“Then how in thunderation—” 

“I’m coming to that,” Chaney as- 
sured him. “Look. Before that 
crazy night in Cattle Hollow four 
years ago, I had quite a few friends. 
Recollect my mentionin’ an hombre 
named Vic Hollister?” 

Andy Calhoun pondered, his brow 
furrowed. “Name sounds kind of 
familiar,’ he confessed at last. 
“Can’t seem to place him, though.” 

“He runs a horse ranch at Nesbit, 
Arizona. Sells ponies to some of 
these fancy Eastern riders.” 

At that Andy Calhoun’s eyes 
brightened. “Oh, sure,” he said. 
“Got him placed now. I hear that’s 
quite a horse ranch he runs.” 

“One of the biggest in the South- 
west. He’s a rich hombre, Hollister. 
And a square shooter.” 

“Know him well?” 

Chaney shrugged. “Before I set- 
tled in Cattle Hollow I thought I’d 
look over a few states to see where 
I might make out best. First place I 
went to was Arizona. I remember 
visiting Hollister’s ranch, near Nes- 
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bit. A couple of his horses were 
sick. They had an old vet on the 
place. Reckon he knew his business 
all right, but maybe his eyesight had 
gone back on him. He was a fine 
old gent in his seventies. I don’t 
figure he made many mistakes, but 
this was one time he did. He diag- 
nosed the sickness of those two 
horses wrong.” 

' Andy Calhoun grinned. “And you 
set him right, hey?” 

“Well—” The lean man hesitated. 
“It was a kind of ticklish thing to 
do. But then, it was something 
mighty contagious that had hit those 
two ponies. If the rest of the herd 
hadn’t been inoculated immediately, 
there’s no telling how fast the dis- 
ease would have spread. I’ve had a 
bit of luck here and there with diag- 
noses. That was one time my hunch 
was right. We inoculated the rest of 
the horses, and the disease didn’t 
spread. The two sick ones were 
shipped down to Phoenix for exami- 
nation. It turned out my hunch 
had been right. Hollister figured he 
owed me quite a debt.” 

“T still don’t see,’ Andy Calhoun 
protested, “what this has to do with 
buying a herd of cows.” 

.“T saw a good deal of Vie Hol- 
lister after that. He even dropped 
into powwow with me in Cattle Hol- 
lew once when he was traveling 
north. We got to be right friendly. 
And he’s a rich man. Reckon if I 
had a contract to.show him, I could 
get him interested in backing me.” 

‘The afternoon melted into twi- 
light while they: spoke—a glamorous 
twilight of incredible colors ‘that 
spilled into the canyon. Then twi- 
light: deepened into bluish darkness 
‘and the campfire blazed to throw 
yellow light on their strained, earn- 
est faces: They squatted: around it 
like Indians. And finally, just be- 


fore eight o’clock, Andy Calhoun 
sighed, leaned back, and smiled. 

“All right,’ he said. “You can 
have the contract. But I got a 
hunch you're heading into trouble. 
I’m willing to bet dollars to horse- 
shoes you never deliver that herd in 
Santa Fé.” 

Chaney said nothing. He sat 
tight-lipped, watching the dancing 
flames. It was only when his 
brother began to write the contract 
several minutes later—using a sad- 
dle as a desk—that he muttered: 

“Better make that paper out to 
John Deeming.” 

“Who,” asked Calhoun, startled, 


“Gs John Deeming?” 


“Me.” 

“Huh?” 

Chaney grimly smiled. 

“Seems like fate’s got me marked 
for a change o’ name every few 
months,” he said. “When I hit Ari- 
zona I figure to be John Deeming— 
with Tom Chaney as dead as Ray 
Calhoun.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


ARIZONA 


IGHT days later, when he and 
Windy Joe rode into the eat- 

-tle town of Nesbit, Arizona, 

the man who had been born Ray 
Calhoun was completely changed. It 


/ wasn’t merely a physical change. 


True, his hair and the stubble of 
beard on his jaw, as black as a 
Spaniard’s, had altered his. appear- 
ance amazingly. But the important 
difference in him was one of spirit. 

- “Gosh,” he said to Windy Joe 
Ball, his eyes shining, “it sure makes 


-an hombre feel good to have a goal 


im life! Something to work for! 
Ever since I started fighting for this 
stake to give Bill Somerset, I—I feel 


.veborn!”:..- 


They were riding down hill, lead- 
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ing their pack horse. Nesbit, still a 
quarter of a mile below, was a sun- 
beaten town, small and gray and be- 
draggled. ‘To-day the Arizona sun 
glared upon it with unusual ferocity, 
so that both men had to squint 
through wriggling heat waves. 

“Where’s this Hollister horse 
ranch you was talkin’ about?” mut- 
tered Windy Joe. 

“Five miles the other side of Nes- 
bit, on a mesa.” 

“Do we stop in town?” 

The younger man grinned. “Long 
enough to have a drink, anyhow,” 
he decided. “Me, I feel as if my 
mouth’s been full of alkali for a 
week.” 

That decision proved a mistake. 

They hitched their horses outside 
one of Nesbit’s four saloons and en- 
tered the place to find it almost de- 
serted. At this hour in the after- 
noon most cow-punchers were out on 
the range. The bartender, humming, 
was cleaning glasses. At a table in 
a dark corner lounged a solitary 
patron, apparently asleep. His som- 
brero was tilted over his nose and 
his chair was propped back against 


the wall. He kept his legs crossed 
on a table. 
“Hi, strangers,” the bartender 


greeted, turning. 

Windy Joe, pushing back his 
ancient Stetson, ordered in a cracked 
voice, “A couple o’ gullet washers. 
We sure need ’em!” 

His words roused the young man 
at the table. The fellow opened 
bloodshot eyes, but found some dif- 
ficulty in focusing them. When he 
succeeded, however, he removed his 
booted legs from the table, rose un- 
steadily, and came toward the bar 
with a fatuous grin—a boy who 
could hardly have been twenty. 

“Sandy,” the bartender snapped 
to him with a quick frown, “you sit 


there and sleep it off! You're pie- 
eyed!” 

Sandy paid no attention. He 
caught the bar to steady himself, 
then, still grinning, came toward the 
new arrivals. 

“Howdy, gents.” His voice was 
thick. “Settin’ ’em up?” 

“John Deeming”—he insisted on 
thinking of himself as Deeming now 
—glanced at the man. Considering 
the fact that he intended to do busi- 
ness in this town, it might be wise, 
he decided, to be amiable. 

“Sure,” he said. “Set one up for 
the gent, bartender.” 

The man behind the bar sent an 
angry glance at Sandy but neverthe- 
less served him. And when they had 
gulped down the drinks Sandy 
rubbed a hand across his lips. 

“Sure tastes good,” he mumbled. 
“How about another?” 

So John Deeming bought him an- 
other—and caught the bartender’s 
signal to come to the far end of the 
room. He went into a shadowy cor- 
ner in perplexity. 

“Looka here,” the man with the 
apron said earnestdly. “TI ain’t try- 
in’ to discourage business, but I got 
orders from Sandy’s pa, Gus Ricker- 
man, to keep him sober. [I ain’t to 
serve him more than two drinks any 


‘ afternoon. He’s had more than his 


share to-day. You’d be doin’ me a 
favor if you didn’t set up any more. 
Savvy? His pa is part owner of this 
place.” 

Deeming nodded. When he re- 
turned to the bar and Sandy pleaded 
for a third drink, he shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he said. “My money’s 
runnin’ low.” 

That angered the man. He 
pointed to Deeming’s pocket and 
said accusingly, “Runnin’ low noth- 
in’! You pulled out more than five 
dollars when you paid for the last 
set-up!” 
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“T got use for that money.” 

The drunken man laughed, and it 
was a laugh like a sneer. “It don’t 
do newcomers any good,” he said, 

“to get themselves known as cheap- 
skates.” 

. Deeming forored him. And after 
that none of them really knew how 
the argument started. 

Certainly it was Sandy Ricker- 
man’s fault. Intoxicated beyond 
reason, his pleadings for a drink 
changed to demands. And when 
these failed, he began to snarl accu- 
sations of stinginess. In the end, 
when Deeming decided to have a 
bottle of soda pop as a chaster, 
Sandy hit the bottle out of his hand. 

He struck with a sweeping ges- 
ture that not only upset the bottle, 
but traveled upward to knock off 
the newcomer’s sombero. 

That was enough for the bar- 
tender. 

He came around the bar and 
seized the young man by the collar, 
pushing him toward the swinging 
doors. Sandy’s legs sagged under 
him, and his arms gyrated. He was 
a lean, ight waddy, and it was easy 
enough to handle him. He was pre- 
pelled through the door with a force 
that sent him staggering across the 
plank sidewalk. 

Outside he turned dizzily and 
shook a fist at the double doors of 
the saloon. . 

“All right,” he asserted stridently. 
“You don’t have to buy me a drink! 
I wouldn’t touch anything you pole- 
cats set up!” 

Back in the saloon the bartender 
sadly shook his bald head. “Too 
bad you had to get mixed up with 
him, stranger,” he muttered. He 
glanced uncertainly from Deeming 
to Windy Joe Ball.. “You gents 
aimin’ to stay in town a spell?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Then I’d keep an eye on Sandy. 


He ain’t responsible when he gets 
drunk an’ sore—and he’s most al- 
ways drunk an’ sore.” 


IVE miles out of Nesbit they 
forded a shallow creek, then 
climbed a long, sandy slope 

to a high mesa. Far in the distance 
loomed purple mountains, and here 
and there on the plateau little bands 
of horses grazed. 

“This is the Hollister outfit,” 
Deeming said softly. He nodded 
toward the left. “The house, if I 
remember, sets in behind those cot- 
tonwoods, in a hollow. 

Two days ago, passing through a 
small. New Mexican town, he had 
sent Victor Hollister a candid let- 
ter. He had outlined not only the 
circumstances which had made an 
outlaw of him, but he had hinted 
also what he proposed to do. 

“He'll be expecting us,” he added 
in that same strained voice. 
Reckon I can tell from the way he 
shakes hands whether he figures to 
help or not.” 

When they reached the ranch 
house twenty minutes  later—a 
sprawling adobe building designed 
on Spanish lines—a tall, grayhaired 
man with a small goatee strode out 
quickly to meet them. He was ex- 
traordinarily tall and lean and he had 
shrewd and lively gray eyes. 
Though his clothes were dusty, they 
looked expensive. 


“Well, well, well! This sure is 
great!” he declared enthusiastically, 
seizing his visitor’s hand. You 
couldn’t doubt the heartiness of that 
welcome. 

And as he swung out of his sad- 
dle, “John Deeming” uttered devout 
mental thanks. It looked as if he 
could rely on Vic Hollister for help 
—the help that he needed so des- 
perately. 
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CHAPTER XV 


A DEAL IN DOLLARS 


T wasn’t until an hour later, when 
I they finished supper with Vic 
Hollister—who might have been 
the original model for the caricature 
of Uncle Sam—that they were per- 
mitted to broach the business which 
had brought them to Arizona. Lean- 
ing across a table that was lit by 
swinging kerosene lamps, “John 
Deeming” looked intently into the 
rancher’s calm gray eyes. 

“T came to ask you, Hollister,” he 
said tersely. “If you'd buy two 
thousand cows.” - 

The horse breeder drew a thin 
cigar from his lips and arched 
startled brows. “Cows?” 

“At a dollar a head under mar- 
ket price.” 

“What in thunder for? And 
where can a man find cows under 
market price?” 

Deeming said. “Look. We're 
more than two hundred miles from 
the nearest railroad, and more than 
three hundred miles from the near- 
est cattle market. Right?” 

“Well?” 

“There are plenty cattle ranches 
hereabouts. JI remember *em from 
last time I passed through this part 
of the country. When these ranch- 
ers want to sell stock they got to 
drive herds more than two hundred 
miles. I figure if I could buy their 
cows right here—saving them the 
long drive—they’d take the dollar- 
a-head cut. After all, it costs plenty 
to drive a herd from here to market.” 

“And where,” Vic Hollister slowly 
inquired, still surprised, “do I come 
into this deal?” 

Before explaining, Deeming drew 
from his pocket the contract signed 
by Andrew Calhoun. He tendered 
it across the table. 

“Very nice,” Hollister admitted 
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after he had read it. “Still, I don’t 
see—” 

“’m not asking for an outright 
loan,” Deeming went on, his voice 
low. “I couldn’t expect you to lend 
me cighteen thousand dollars. But 
if you were to let’ me act as your 
agent—that is, buy up two thousand 
head of cattle for you, so that you'd 
be the owner—” 

His increasing excitement made 
him pause to moisten his lips. Then, 
gripping the edge of the table, he 
bent farther forward. 

“You wouldn’t be taking any 
risks,” he continued. “You'd own 
those two thousand head of cattle 


‘and you could sell ’em at the same 


price you bought ’em any time. [Il 
drive your cattle to market at Santa 
Fé. [ll do all the hiring of hands. 
Tl do all the work. You won’t have 
to do a thing, Hollister—nothing but 
put up the investment. I sell those 
cows to my brother at market price. 
That'll give us a profit of a dollar a 
head—two thousand dollars. After 
splitting expenses, we could split 
that profit, too. You take half for 
your investment, I take half for my 
work.” 

Hollister, smoking, regarded him 
in silence. He puffed slowly at the 
thin cigar, twirling it between his 
lips. 

“The whole thing wouldn’t take 
more than a few weeks,’ Deeming 
urged. “I’d have those cattle deliv- 
ered in Santa Fé by June fifteenth. 
That means you'd get almost a thou- 
sand dollars’ profit out of a three- 
week’s investment of eighteen thou- 
sand. The percentage is mighty 
high, the way I figure it.” 

Vic Hollister slowly smiled, drew 
the cigar from his mouth, and re- 


_garded its ashes contemplatively. 


“Maybe too high,” he murmured. 
“This—this is mighty important 
to me,” Deeming went on earnestly. 
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“T aim to make two or three trail 
drives like this during the next few 
‘months. If I can earn close to a 
thousand on each one, I—well, I 
need the money!” 

Unexpectedly Vic Hollister tilted 
back his fine old head and laughed. 
He looked merrily from Windy Joe 
to Deeming, then bent forward to 
flick ashes into a saucer. ~ 

“Ray,” he began, “or Tom—or is 
it John Deeming now—?” 

“Call me Deeming.” 

“Four years ago you did some- 
thing for me that I'll never forget. 
Saving my horses was worth more 
than money. So—” He chuckled 
again. “If you think you can swing 
this deal, go to it. Tl back you. 
Naturally, you'll have to buy the 
cows in my name. I'll be the owner 
till they’re delivered and sold at 
Santa Fé.” He paused. “There’s 
only one hitch in the whole scheme 
—provided you manage to keep 
yourself out of sheriffs’ hands.” 

“What’s that?” 

“TJ still don’t see where you're go- 
ing to buy two thousand head of 
cattle at nine dollars a head.” 

“That,” snapped Deeming, ab- 
ruptly rising, “is something I won’t 
be able to answer till I’ve had a 
powwow with some of the local cat- 
tlemen. But—” He thrust a hand 
across the table. “I sure appreciate 
your help, Hollister! It—it’s good 
to know that even an hombre like 
me can count on his friends!” 


r NAHE following morning the 


lean stranger who called him- 
self John Deeming sat on the 
porch of Nesbit’s only hotel, the 
Arizona House, and anxiously 
watched the cow-punchers and 
ranchers who approached the post 
office diagonally across the street. 
‘ ‘With the postmaster’s permission, 
he had tacked a hand-made sign on 


the wall. Every man who passed 
it paused to read. The placard an- 
nounced: 


WILL BUY 
TWO THOUSAND HEAD OF CATTLE 
(TWO YEAR OLDS ONLY) 
FOR CASH 
NINE DOLLARS PER HEAD PAID ON 
PURCHASE 
ON HOME RANGE 
SEE JOHN DEEMING AT 
ARIZONA HOUSE 


He saw occasional curious groups 
form in front of the poster. They 
spoke in low voices, but what they 
said he couldn’t catch. The post 
office was too far away, and he had 
no desire to stand beside the notice 
to answer questions. 

“Anybody interested,” he had de- 
cided, “will mosey over here to see 
me, quick enough.” 

The trouble was that for more 
than two hours nobody came. It 
began to worry him. He saw men 
and women arrive on horses, on 
buckboards, and afoot to get their 
mail. They read the placard, but 
ee of them came to discuss his of- 
er. 

It was almost noon before a 
heavy-set, ponderous rancher with 
tinkling jinglebobs on his boots 
crossed the dusty road to hotel. He 
kept his thumbs hooked in his gun 
belt. Seeing the stranger on the 
porch, he paused and nodded. 

“You happen to be this here John 
Deeming?” ; 

The lean man rose. “That’s 
right.” 

“Just saw your notice.’ The 
rancher’s voice was metallic and, 
strangely, it held a note of contempt. 
Several other men had trailed him 
from the post-office, and thése now 
gathered ‘behind him in a frowning 
group. Eee 

John Deeming, peering from face 
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to face, had the uneasy sensation 
that something had gone wrong. 

“Anything I can do for you?” he 
asked. 


“Not much,” the heavy cattleman . 


snapped. “My name’s Rickerman. 
Gus Rickerman. I run the Bar-R- 
Bar.” 


John Deeming tried to remain im- 
perturbable. This, he guessed, was 
the father of the drunken young 
waddy he had met in the saloon. 

“Glad to know you,” he said qui- 
etly. 

“How come you figure,” Ricker- 
man demanded, “anybody’ll be will- 
ing to take nine dollars a head for 
cattle, when the market price is 
ten?” 

“Thought my poster made that 
clear. I’m paying nine on the home 
range. Save cattlemen the expense 
of a drive of two to three hundred 
miles to market.” 

Rickerman laughed at that—a 
burst of sarcastic laughter. The half 
dozen men who had collected behind 
him echoed the sound. 

“What kind o’ lazy lizards d’you 
take us for, anyhow?” he demanded. 

“Don’t remember as I accused 
anybody o’ bein’ lazy.” 

“That’s what you're assumin’ 
when you figure we ain’t willin’ to 
make our own cattle drives to mar- 
ket!” 

“I’m not assuming anything,” 
John Deeming answered, “except 
that it might be worth a dollar a 
head to some of you not to have to 
drive three hundred miles.” 

“Drivin’s part of our business, 
ain’t it?” 

“Sure. But even a man in busi- 
ness can take advantage of a short 
cut.” 

Again Rickerman laughed, and the 
unpleasant note lingered in his hu- 
mor. He still kept his thumbs 
hooked in his gun belt. 
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“Deeming,” he said, “running a 
herd to market is part of our job. 
It ain’t as if we had anything more 
important to do with our time. If 
it’s worth a dollar a head to you to 
get the cows to market, it’s worth 
that much to us. I don’t figure you 
can do business around Nesbit!” 


a warning, Rickerman turned 

away. He walked off along 
the road without a word of farewell. 
The others followed like satellites. 
And John Deeming remained alone 
on the porch of the Arizona House 
—alone with a churning sense of 
alarm and uncertainty. 

“Dog-gone it,” he told himself, “if 
T’ve misfigured these folks I’ll have 
to try all over somewhere else— 
maybe somewhere even farther from 
market!” 

He sat down again, frowningly 
watching other men who passed the 
poster across the street. But during 
the next few hours nobody else came 
te seek him, and his uncertainty 
finally became downright worry. 

He wished Windy Joe were here 
for a discussion: But it had occurred 
to them that they would be safer 
apart, for it would make identifica- 
tion less probable. So Joe had re- 
mained at Vic Hollister’s ranch. 

Deeming began to fret. He walked 
anxiously along Nesbit’s single street. 
It was exasperating to know that he 
had eighteen thousand dollars in the 
local bank and had no means of us- 
ing it. 

When darkness sank over the 
town, he went into the dining room 
of the Arizona House and sat down 
to a lonely meal. And he was just 
finishing coffee when the unexpected 
thing happened. A girl entered the 
room. 

She couldn’t have been more than 
fourteen—a freckle-faced youngster 


Are that, as if he had uttered 
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with black pigtails and the dust of 
a lorig ride in her calico dress.. She 
glanced around uneasily, finally com- 
mg to a halt in front of Deeming’s 
table. She had to swallow twice be- 
fore she could speak. 

“You—you the man who’s got 
that poster on the street, about buy- 
in’ cows?” 

“Uh-huh.” Deeming put down 
his cup and stared at her in wonder. 
“Why, miss?” 

“My—my pa told me to ride in. 
He wants to know if you'll come over 
to our ranch right now. He—he’d 
like to do business.” 

“Why didn’t your pa come here 
himself?” 

“He’s sick.” 

“Oh? Who is he?” 

“Steve Newberry. Reckon any- 
body in town can tell you about pa. 
We got a big herd. It’s the Double 
Stirrup Ranch. Only Pa is too sick 
to drive a trail herd this year, and— 
and he’s got nobody to do it for him, 
and he said if you’d come over 
pronto—” 

John Deeming forgot the rest of 
his meal. He snatched up his som- 
brero, grinned at the girl, and while 
his heart pounded with new hope, 
led her toward the door. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘“Reckon 
your pa and me will get along fine!” 


CHAPTER XVI 
STEVE NEWBERRY | 


O reach the Double Stirrup, 

he discovered, he and the girl 
_ 4 had to ford a creek some 
thirty yards wide. She drew rein on 
its bank, carefully stripped off her 
shoes and stockings, then sent her 
horse plunging into the water. 

It wasn’t a deep creek, and John 
Deeming didn’t have to dismount. 
He crossed his heels in front of his 
saddle horn and managed to keep 


dry, his cayuse walking across the 
sandy bottom. 

It was after eight, and a moon had 
risen to throw its silvery light over 
the rolling country. As he loped 
along beside the girl he passed occa- 
sional cows. The grass he saw was 
good, but there was one peculiarity 
about the Double Stirrup range that 
struck him even while the girl led 
him toward the lights of a distant 
house. 

The ranch lay pocketed in a val- 
ley whose walls were steep and 
rocky. Peering up those slopes, he 
saw only cactus and brush and a few 
junipers among boulders. He sup- 
posed, however, that such surround- 
ings had their advantage for the 
Double Stirrup, for they removed all 
temptation for cattle to wander in 
quest of higher grass. 

“You sure got a well-sheltered 
outfit,” he observed. 

The girl nodded agreement. 


“How do you get out? Over the 
hills?” 
“No. Across the cree 


Another circumstance nA made 
him marvel was the fact that they 
passed no nighthawking cow- 
punchers. 

“You don’t seem to have many 
hombres working here,” John Deem- 
ing-commented. 

“Since—since pa took sick, Ma 
and me ain’t had much luck,” she 
admitted awkwardly. “Pa—he ain't 
been himself. He don’t make it 
comfortable for the men who work 
here. Mostly they don’t stay long. 
Reckon that’s why pa’d like to sell.” 

John Deeming asked no more 
questions. A few minutes later, 
when he’d left his horse hitched to a 
post of a small corral, he followed 
the girl into a house whose walls 
were beginning to sag. The place 
was in lamentable need of paint, and 
its interior had a barren look. 
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In a dimly lighted hall he drew 
off his sombrero before a squat, 
square-faced woman who was obvi- 
ously part Indian. 

“This is ma,” the girl said simply. 

Mrs. Newberry nodded without a 
smile. “My husband in bed,” she 
said. “Come.” 

The musty smell of the house an- 
noyed John Deeming. He followed 
the waddling woman through a dark 
door into another chamber that was 
illuminated by a single lamp on a 
rickety table. And here he saw 
Steve Newberry. 

A gaunt figure with cavernous 
eyes, Newberry lay on a cot, his long 
body covered with a blanket. His 
graying hair was shaggy, and his 
parched skin had an unhealthy yel- 
low tint. 

“Glad to see you, Deeming,” he 
said in a husky voice. Waving toa 
stool, he added, “Set. If you’re seri- 
ous about wantin’ to buy two thou- 
sand head o’ two-year-olds at nine 
dollars each, reckon our business 
won't take long.” 

In surprise, John Deeming put his 
sombrero on the floor. The woman 
and the girl, he noticed as he sat 
down, were hovering in the shadowy 
door behind him, watching anx- 
iously. 

“You mean you've got two thou- 
sand two-year-olds on your own 
range?” 

“More than that.” 

“Good stock?” 

“Good as you'll find within a hun- 
dred miles!’ Steve Newberry de- 
clared, not without pride. Then a 
hard smile twisted his mouth. 
“Reckon you're wonderin’ why I’m 
willin’ to sell under market price.” 


“Your daughter sort of explained.” . 


“She didn’t explain the whole 
thing,” Newberry said harshly. 
“Couple o’ years ago, when I was 
sick, I let one of my boys run a herd 


up to the railroad for me. He lost 
two hundred and seventeen head on 
the way—lost ’em through plumb 
carelessness! Let the cows stampede 
at one point, and let ’em get to poi- 
son desert water at another. I 
learned a lesson that time. If you 
can’t do a thing yourself, “taint 
worth doin’.” 

His burning eyes sought John 
Deeming’s. 

“T know I’m takin’ a loss in sell- 
in’ at nine dollars a head, but I fig- 
ure it’s worth it. I can’t run that 
herd to market, feelin’ the way I do. 
An’ I need money. So, if you got 
the cash, mister, like your poster 
says, and you're willin’ to do busi- 
ness, it’s all right with me.” 


OMEHOW it seemed almost 
S too easy. There was some- 

thing about this transaction— 
something he couldn’t yet identify— 
that John Deeming didn’t like. 
Maybe it was merely the unpleasant 
atmosphere of the house, he told 
himself, that was influencing his im- 
agination. 

Yet he thought: “What have I 
got to worry about, anyhow? It’s 
his cattle I’m interested in, not him. 
If he can supply them, nothing else 
matters.”. 

So he said, “Have you got any 
men who can cut two thousand head 
out of your herd?” 

“Sure,” the gaunt man answered. 
“T can have ’em cut out, all right. 
How about you? Got men to drive 
that herd?” 

Hollister had assured him that he 
would be able to hire sufficient hands 
around Nesbit to help with the drive. 
He nodded. 

“When do you pay?” demanded 
Newberry. 

“Soon as I see the stock and take 
possession. But there’s something 
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—” John Deeming sent a narrow 
glance to the woman and the girl in 
the door, then looked back at the 
sick man. “Riding up here with 
your daughter, I saw the only way 
to get a herd off your spread was 
over the creek. Right?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Whose land do I have to cross, 
once I get over? Is it open range?” 

“Well, no.” Steve Newberry hesi- 
tated, his look darkening. “You got 
to get across Gus Rickerman’s ranch. 
But that can be fixed.” 

John Deeming picked up his som- 
brero and rose. 

“Only way it can be fixed,” he 
said decisively, “is to get a guarantee 
from Rickerman that he'll let me 
drive those two thousand cows across 
his range. Can you get that for me? 
I'll have to insist that it’s part of 
the sale.” 

Newberry said __ confidently, 
“Won’t be any trouble about that. 
Rickerman’s a good hombre. We're 
old friends. He’ll give us the guar- 
antee easy. I'll have it in writing 
for you when you come to look over 
the stock.” 

And so, on the agreement that he 
would return in two days to inspect 
two thousand head of cattle, John 
Deeming left the Double Stirrup. 
Out in the moonlight he mounted his 
cayuse, waved to the girl and the 
woman on the porch, and rode away 
at an easy lope. He didn’t glance 
back at all. 

That was why he didn’t see Steve 
Newberry come to the door and grin 
after him like a gargoyle. The gaunt 
man was in nightclothes. Now he 
seemed neither sick nor conscious of 
the cold night wind that blew against 
him. 

“The dog-gone fool!” he muttered 
gleefully. “What did he figure he 
could get away with, anyhow?” 


CHAPTER XVII 
TWO THOUSAND COWS 


OTH Vic Hollister and Windy 

Joe Ball rode with John 

Deeming, two mornings later, 

when he went to inspect the Double 

Stirrup cows. As they approached 

the creek which formed the boun- 

dary line of Newberry’s domain, 

Hollister muttered for the tenth time 
in the past couple of days: 

“I’m kind of sorry it’s Newberry, 
of all people, you're dealin’ with. 
Ive known that hombre a good 
many years and I wouldn’t trust him 
father than I could throw a stallion. 
Not that I’ve ever had any trouble 
with him myself. But there’s some- 
thin’ about’ the man—something 
sneaky—TI never was able to stand.” 

“T got a feeling of that kind myself 
when I was over to his place,” Deem- 
ing slowly admitted. “But then, I 
figured there wasn’t much harm he 
could do me. Once he gives me a 
bill of sale on two thousand head of 
Double Stirrup cows, what we got 
to worry about?” 

“T don’t know,” Hollister mum- 
bled, “I don’t know. It’s just a 
queer feeling I’ve got about New- 
berry. We—we better keep our 
eyes open.” 

They reached the dilapidated 
ranch house to find Newberry, 
wrapped in a blanket, propped like 
an invalid in a porch chair. His 
half-breed wife and his young 
daughter sat on the steps near him. 
Clearly the gaunt man was discon- 
certed and not particularly pleased 
to find Hollister among his visitors. 
He frowned. 

Nevertheless he said heartily 
enough, with a wave toward the 
northern end of his range, “Got them 
all ready for you, Deeming. Two 
thousand head—best stock you'll 
find in Arizona.” 
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“Did you get that agreement from 
Rickerman?” 

“Yep.” Newberry nudged _ his 
daughter with his foot. “Run in and 
fetch it, Madge.” 

While the girl was gone, he 
squinted curiously at Vic Hollister. 
“Didn’t know you was interested in 
this deal.” 

“Hollister shrugged. “Deeming is 
an old friend of mine. I’m kind of 
backing him.” Then he remarked, 
“Didn’t hear you were sick, Steve. 
Seems to me I saw you in town only 
last week.” 

“My stomach,” Newberry grum- 
bled. “Hit me all of a sudden, like, 
the other night. Been laid up four 
days.” 

“Mm.” 
eryptic. 

The girl emerged from the house, 
a folded paper in her hand. She 
gave it to her father and he promptly 
handed it over to John Deeming. 

It was an agreement, clearly 
enough worded, to permit two thou- 
sand head of cattle, branded with a 
Double Stirrup and run by John 
Deeming, to cross the Rickerman 
range. And it was signed by Gus 
Rickerman. 

“Looks all right,’ Deeming mut- 
tered. 

Hollister, who had been frowning 
over his shoulder at the document, 
nodded. “Yep. Seems to make ev- 
erything shipshape.” 

Deeming thrust the paper into his 


Hollister’s grunt was 


pocket. “I'll have a look at those 
cows.” 
“You'll find three-four hands 


keeping the critters rounded up for 
you,” said Newberry. 

Accompanied by Hollister and 
Windy Joe, the lean young cattle 
buyer loped off across the range. He 
rather expected to find that the cows 
which had been chosen for him con- 
tained plenty of cripples, bigjaws, 
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swaybacks, and runts. In fact, he 
was prepared to demand that these 
be removed and replaced before he 
turned any money over to Steve 
Newberry.” 

He was astonished, however, when 
he rode among those two thousand 
cows, to find very few that he might 
not have selected himself. It was a 


‘good herd and it seemed to have 


been honestly rounded up. The 
four cow-punchers who were riding 
around the cattle assured Deeming 
they were the best the Double Stir- 
rup had to offer. 

“Well,” he decided at last, “ev- 
erything-looks all right.” He glanced 
uncertainly at Vic Hollister. “Only 
thing left is to turn a check over to 
Steve Newberry and get a bill of 
sale m return. Then we can start 
the drive—that is, if I can hire half 
a dozen hands.” 

Hollister smiled  reassuringly. 
“I’m sending five of my own boys 
along with you. And a cook.” 

“What the devil, Hollister, I can’t 
take men off your range!” Deeming 
protested in surprise. “You need 
em yourself.” 

“Forget it. I’m financially inter- 
ested in this herd. I want to see that 
it gets to market safe, don’t I? So 
I’m assigning five of my riders to 
help poke them north—men we can 
trust. We can split their wages for 
the time they’re on the trail.” Hol- 
lister swung his horse’s head around. 
“Come on. Let’s go settle with New- 
berry!” 

Still prodded by the queer sense 
that - something indefinable was 
wrong, John Deeming hesitated. He 
turned at last to Windy Joe Ball. 

“Windy,” he mutttered. “Would 
you mind hanging around here, 
watchin’ that herd?” 

“What for?” 

“Just so that no cripples or sway- 
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backs are substituted while we're 
away.” 

Windy Joe’s face hardened. He 
glanced suspiciously at the four cow- 
punchers. Then his lips tightened. 

“Sure,” he muttered, “leave ’em to 
me. There won’t be any substitu- 
tions. You two go settle the busi- 
ness. If—if you should find a cou- 


ple of carcasses round here when you’ 


come back, it'll mean that some 
hombre tried to rustle a bigjaw or a 
cripple into that bunch!” 


O John Deeming’s relief, the 

transaction with Steve New- 

berry went smoothly. enough. 
The deal was consummated and the 
man was paid. And early the fol- 
lowing morning, with five of Vic 
Hollister’s riders to help him and 
Windy Joe, Deeming headed his 
herd for Santa Fé, almost three hun- 
dred miles away. 

It was a loud, dusty and confused 
departure. Deeming himself rode 
point. The other men, getting be- 
hind the herd, started yelling and 
shoving. For it while it seerned as 
if those two thousand cattle would 
never consent to leave their home 
range. But finally motion began 
and great billows of brown and yel- 
low dust rose from eight thousand 
hoofs. The riders behind the herd 
bound bandannas about their nos- 
trils. They rode hard, cursed hard. 

And as he looked back and saw 
the herd streaming over the grass- 
lands, John Deeming felt a great ex- 
ultation rise in his heart. At last, 
after years of seeking, he had found 
something worth doing. He peered 
forward with a tight smile on his 
face. He felt like a man again. If 
he could carry this thing through 
successfully, if he could bring hap- 
piness to Bett Waldron, even indi- 
rectly, then his life would not have 
have been in vain. 


“Yip! Get gom!” 


“Dog-gone you, move those 
hoofs!” 
“Come on! Git up with that 
herd!” 


The yells that rose out of the dust 
behind him made John Deeming 


grin. 

“Yep,” he told himself, “I’m liv- 
ing again!” 

The lean Vic Hollister, with his 
flying goatee, had come on a fine 
white stallion to see the herd leave. 
Now he rode up to Deeming’s side. 

“Sorry I can’t outfit you with a 
chuck wagon,” he said, “but the 
cook has gone ahead with four pack 
horses. He’s got plenty grub. 
Reckon the boys won’t starve on 
the way.” 

So they moved slowly across two 
green miles of Double Stirrup range 
until they came within sight of the 
creek. It would have to be forded. 
And when he approached the water, 
John Deeming began to frown. 

On the other bank—the side that 
belonged to Rickerman—he saw the 
heavy-set rancher he had talked to 
in Nesbit. The man sat astride a 
big bay gelding and eighteen cow- 
punchers were gathered behind him, 
some mounted, some standing be- 
side their horses. One of them 
Deeming recognized as the young 
cow-puncher he had encountered in 
a Nesbit saloon the day of his ar- 
rival. 

“What the devil they hangin’ 
around for?” Deeming muttered. 

Hollister suddenly looked wor- 
ried. Leaning over his saddle horn, 
he said ‘tightly, “It don’t look 
healthy to me!” 

“Think it’s just curiosity? Watch- 
ing to see us ford the creek?” 

“They’ve seen plenty cows ford 
that creek. Besides, Rickerman isn’t 
the kind of hombre who’d take all 
his men away from work just to let 
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’em stare at two. thousand cows 
headin’ for Santa Fé. You notice 
they’re all totin’ six-guns?” 

John Deeming nodded without 
speaking, his face taut. 

As they neared the creek, the 
movements of the herd slowed and 
the leaders finally came to a stop at 
the edge of the water. They would 
have to be forced across that creek 
and guided carefully. But until all 
the drags had come up, there was 
no use starting. 

And at that moment Gus Ricker- 
man’s deep bass voice came booming 
across the water: 

“Hi, there, you! What you figur- 
in’ to do?” 

John Deeming looked across the 
ereek in surprise. “Why,” he replied 
loudly. “I’m comin’ over.” 

“Onto my land?” 

“Across your land.” 

“Nothing doing!” snapped Ricker- 
man. “I ain’t lettin’ two thousand 
head o’ cattle go over my range— 
not, leastwise, without being paid 
for it!” 

. Deeming sent a startled glance at 
Vic Hollister. Rising in his stirrups, 
he called: 

“What kind o’ talk is that? I’ve 
got a contract in my pocket, signed 
by you, sayin’ as how you'd let two 
thousand, head o’ Double Stirrup 
cows cross your range!” 

Rickerman made a mocking pre- 
tense of looking bewildered. “A con- 
tract signed by me? When did I 
ever sign a contract like that?” 

Deeming’s heart began to thud. 

Hollister whispered, “I knew we'd 
hit something fishy! Rickerman is 
Newberry’s cousin! They got some- 
thing cooked up between them!” 

“Looka here, Rickerman!” . sud- 
denly shouted John Deeming.. From 
his back pocket he snatched the pa- 
per and waved it. “I got this con- 
tract! You can’t deny—” 
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“Oh, that thing!” Rickerman 
raised his head and laughed. “It 


wasn’t me who signed that. It was 
my son. Gus, junior.” 

“Your son?” 

“Sandy,” Rickerman flung back 
across thirty yards of water, “is just 
a kid. A minor. He ain’t twenty- 
one yet. His signature on a con- 
tract ain’t no good. That paper 
don’t mean a thing to me.” 

By that time the other trail-driv- 
ing cow-punchers had ridden up, and 
Windy Joe whispered a harsh ques- 
tion. Deeming’s face had lost color. 
Glaring across the creek, he de- 
manded: ; 

- “So you don’t aim to let us take 
these cows across your range?” 

“Not unless you pay a fair price.” 

“What d’you mean,” challenged 
Hollister, “by fair price?” 

“Dollar a head!” 


CHAPTER XVHI 
DOUBLE DEMAND 


OHN DEEMING’S temples were 
J beginning to pound furiously. 
Ww Eyes burning, he stared at the 
paper in his hand and he stared at 
the man on the other side of the 
creek, feeling an icy trickle go 
through his veins. 

“Just in case there’d be any argu- 
ment,” Rickerman announced, “I 
sent for Sheriff Bolton. He'll be 
along by and by. Reckon the sher- 
iff will back me up.” 

“This was a dog-gone deliberate 
swindle from the very beginning!” 
Hollister roared, shaking a fist. 
“You and your cousin Newberry 
were in cahoots!” 

“Now, Hollister,” gently chided 
the rancher, while his men fidgeted 
behind him. “Don’t go makin’ ac- 
cusations you can’t back up. *Tain’t 
my fault if Steve Newberry got my 
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OLDIERS travel 
They’re stationed here, there 
and everywhere, but when 
they get tired of moving 
around, they can’t pack up 


aplenty. 


and light out for home. They have 
to stay put, and it gets downright 
lonesome at times, says Private 
Kingston, and a letter now and again 
sure helps to cheer one up. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I have read your column in Western 
Story Magazine for some time, and now I 
wish to join the ranks of those who want 
Pen Pals. I would like to correspond with 
fellows my own age in Chicago and vi- 
cinity, and also with a British soldier in 
India or Egypt. I am twenty-one years 
old and an ex-cowpuncher and rodeo hand 


from the Texas Panhandle who is learning 
what life in the Army is all about. At 
present I’m in the United States Hospital 
in San Francisco, but will be leaving soon 
for service in the Hawaiian Islands, Please 
consider my letter as this army life is very 
dull and I get downright lonesome at times. 
A letter now and again does loads to cheer 
one up. I will exchange snaps, postcards, 

stamps and photos. 
Private R. W. 

O. D. and R. Depot, 

Fort McDowell, California. 


Kincston. 


And here’s a young man who 
works a little—plays a little—and 
we think he has the right idea. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a young man in my twenties, and 
single. I work almost every day and don’t 
make much—just enough to keep myself 
going—but I have a lot of fun. Fishing 
and hunting are my favorite sports, and for 
relaxation I dance a lot. I'd like to re- 
ceive a letter from anybody and I'll ex- 
change snapshots with all. 

Expricn Bovent. 

General Delivery, 

Walla Walla, Washington. 


Sefiorita Cabana’s 
shouldn’t go unanswered. 


request 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Just a line to beg you to publish this 
letter in The Hollow Tree. I collect photo- 
graphs, views, coins and handkerchiefs and 
would like a pal in every country. Pals 
over thirty must enclose photos. 

Ame.ia Enriquez Capana. 

Belgrans 380 “A”, Bernal, F. C. S., 

Argentine Republic. 


This hunter from Iowa is sure 
enough out after big game! 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

May I get a license to trap some Pen 
Pals on your friendly reserve? My de- 
scription here on my license is as follows: 


‘Twenty-one years old, six feet tall, brown 


wavy hair and brown eyes. I’m interested 
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in farming, trapping, hunting, fishing, danc- 
ing and skating, and also enjoy the movies. 
Until I see some game creeping from my 
mailbox, I’ll still be aiming and listening! 
; Le Roy Castes. 
Riceville, Iowa. 


These four talented young ladies 
from down South should get plenty 
of mail. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Here ride four girls that sing with an 
orchestra. How’s chances of letting us join 
the Hollow Tree? We are complete stran- 
gers in these parts and Pen Pals would help 
chase the blues away. 

Joy and Dolores are two lovely brunettes 
with dark blue eyes. Rose-Marie and Alice 
had dark wavy hair and dark eyes. We 
play several instruments and have been 
heard over various radio stations. Our 
hobbies are collecting pictures and State 
handkerchiefs. So come on, you folks be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and thirty in 
all parts of the world, drop us some letters. 
We'll be looking for them! 

The Misses Joy, Dotores KayNarp, 

Ross-Martz Ayric, Auice B. Kaynarp. 

Windsor Heights, West Virginia. 


Here’s a very kind, thoughtful re- 
quest. This young man would pre- 
fer to hear from those who are the 
loneliest. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am twenty-five years old, five feet eight 
inches tall, weigh one hundred and fifty 
and have brown hair and brown eyes, I 


am very fond of outdoor sports and I also 
play the guitar. I have traveled all through 
the South but have never been out West. 
I would like to hear from Pen Pals between 
twenty and thirty years old—either boys 
or girls, and preferably these who are very 
lonely. Manven Oriver. 
Box 121, Fair Haven, Massachusetts. 


A widow in the lonely hills of 
Arkansas would appreciate some Pen 
Pals to help while away the long 
hours. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Would some one please correspond with 
a widow? I am forty-four years old and 
formerly lived in Oklahoma. I have just 
recently moved to Arkansas, and _ it’s 
mighty lonely in these hills, so won’t you 
please write to me? 

Mrs. Ora McMaunan. 

Lutherville, Arkansas. 


Let’s make the mailman work 
overtime bringing letters of cheer to 
this heartbroken widow. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a widow forty-three years old and 
I would like to hear from some one my 
own age or near it. I am a waitress and 
I am very sad and lonesome when I come 
home from work in the evenings and have 
nobody to talk to. My home was broken 
up. two. years ago by another woman, so 
won’t some one please write to a heartsick 
widow? Mrs. Lucy Scuvtrz. 

4451 Delmar Boulevard, 

Sty Louis, Missouri. 


It is a natural impulse and it is a good impulse to desire to wander and 


to roam. Not too much, of course. 


But the desire to go places and see 


things should be and is in all of us—in all of us who amount to anything, at 
least, for traveling educates us, and changing our geographic location often 
is of great benefit to héalth, mind, and economic well-being. A wise man 


once said, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
“but a standing pool stagnates.” 


added 


but a wiser man, we think, 


it you are one who would travel, it is a mighty good thing to have man’s 


best asset along the way; and at your destinalion: 


friends. 


We mean, of course, 


If you would like a friend or friends i ina certain section, write to Miss _ 
Rivers, and she will put you in touch with readers who want to correspond | 


with folks in your part of the world. 


It must be understood that Miss Rivers will undertake to exchange let- 
ters only between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and 


girls, 


Letters will be forwarded direct when correspondents so wish; other- 


wise they will be answered here. Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when .. 
sending letters through The Hollow Tree. 


Address: 
New York, N. Y. 


Helen Rivers, care The Hollow Tree, ‘79 Seventh Avenue, 


Bumblebee’s Blues 


Author of “Goat Wrangler,” etc. 


By RAY HUMPHREYS |. 


, 


y 


ers” 


Playfully, Warren 
dodged, and then 
ducked between 
Bumblebee’s legs. 


EATED in the rickety chair 
on the rotting porch of his 
weathered shack, Bumble- 
bee Bill shook his head 
mournfully and read again 

the newspaper clipping he held in 
his right hand. 

“It should have come yesterday,” 
he told himself for the seventh time 
in the hour. “That was giving it 
plenty of time, too, to get here from 


If the rural carrier don’t 
stop to-day—” 
Bumblee sighed and held the clip- 


Chicago. 


ping closer to his eyes. The fine 
print seemed to leap up at him as he 
read: 


Are You Dejected? Downcast? De- 
pressed? Has life become one bleak and 
desolate waste for you? Is everything blue? 
If so, here is glorious news! For a one 
dollar bill we will send you an outfit that 


Bumblebee swore he never wanted to see Warren 
again—but he changed his mind 
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vel forever banish that drabness, rout the 
gloomy gray shadows, give you a brighter 
and rosier outlook on life. Hurry! Happy 
Hip-Hip-Hooray Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Goodness knows I need that out- 
fit, and maybe two of ’em,” Bumble- 
bee groaned miserably. “I never 
been so forlorn and desolatelike in 
all my born days. What with that 
plague of hungry jack rabbits that 
hit my head lettuce fields two 
months ago, and then the swarm of 
ravenous grasshoppers that swooped 
down overnight on what was left of 
the lettuce. And then that pesky 
deer that came down to help the 
grasshoppers! But that’s not even 
mentioning Warren—” 

Bumblebee lifted his sorrowing 
eyes and glared at the big black and 
white dog that lay stretched out in 
the sun just beyond the silver spruce 
tree. 

“When I planked down three good 
dollars for that dog in Rico I was 
told I was getting a bang-up com- 
bination of jack rabbit and deer 
hound!” . moaned Bumblebee Bill 
wretchedly. “The guy said that 
Warren wouldn’t leave a jack rabbit 
or a deer this side of the Snowy 
Range—that he’d chase ’em right 
out of the county.” Bumblebee’s 
tone was dreary. “But what does 
Warren turn out to be? A danged 
total loss! He ain’t interested in 
jack rabbits at all—plumb ignores 
*em. And when he sees a deer leap- 
ing my fence to snatch off a supper 
ef lettuce he runs and hides. Of 
course—” 

Bumblebee hesitated and his voice 
shook, as if he had reached the very 
depths of dismal despair. 

“Of course, Warren likes to clown 
with me—maybe he thinks I’m a 
human jack rabbit!” Bumblebee 
lifted one foot and gazed discon- 
solately at a torn, tattered trousers 
leg. “I can’t take two steps off the 


porch without that crazy lummox 
barking and snapping at my heels 
and almost yanking my feet out 
from under me.” He grunted dis- 
gustedly. “If he isn’t doing that 
he’s leaping up at me, trying to lick 
my face with that filelike tongue of 
his and knocking me down when I 


-ain’t braced for him.” 


Again Bumblebee looked at the 
advertisement he held in his hand. 

“T can’t figure what this happiness 
outfit can be,” he muttered, frown- 
ing, “but if it contains anything 
derogatory to jack rabbits and deer, 
or gives any directions as to how 
to banish a big no account dog along 
with the gloom and the drabness, it’ll 
sure be worth the price. Maybe it’s 
just one of them cheer-up books, full 
of courage mottoes and the like. Or 
maybe it’s just a tonic. But what- 
ever the heck it is I sure wish it 
would come! Another day or two 
like this and I’ll be so despondent 
I'll be a danger to myself, by gosh! 
Why—” 

Bumblebee bit off his words and 
cocked his head. Some one was 
coming up the trail. The rural car- 
rier, no doubt! 

But it wasn’t the rural carrier. A 
group of five mounted men came 
pounding up the trail and reined 
their horses to a panting halt in 
front of Bumblebee’s ramshackle 
gate. 

“Hey, Bumble—come here!” 
of them called authoritatively. 

“By gosh, the sheriff from Rico!” 
exclaimed Bumblebee, starting up. 
But whatever his hurry Bumblebee 
didn’t forget to pick up the stout 
cane that rested against the porch 
rail. He wasn’t lame and he didn’t 
have the gout. But he did have 
Warren—and only with the help of 
the stick was he able to keep that 
playful, affectionate pooch at a dis- 
tance. 


one 
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“Coming right down, sheriff!” 


yelled Bumblebee. 


E was right in more ways 
H than one. As he stepped 

hurriedly off the porch War- 
ren leaped up with a happy yelp of 
grecting and came bounding toward 
him. Bumblebee gestured angrily 
with the cane and Warren dodged, 
slipped, and then ducked between 
Bumblebee’s legs. Bumblebee stum- 
bled. There was nothing else he 
could do. He went sprawling and 
before he could get up Warren was 
lavishing hasty, enthusiastic canine 
caresses on his unprotested face. 
Bumblebee arose wrathfully. 

The five men in the road were 
laughing uproariously. The sheriff 
appeared to be hysterical, and was 
holding his sides as he whooped 

Brandishing his stick Bumblebee 
finally reached the gate. 

“Well, gentlemen?” he said stiffly, 
but not at all pleased with their out- 
burst of merriment. “What can I 
do for you?” 

The sheriff controlled himself at 
last. He wiped the tears from his 
eyes and looked questioningly at 
Bumblebee. 

“You'll have to forgive us for 
laughing, Bumblebee, but I never 
saw such antics in my life! The way 
that dog—” 

“Warren is just playful,” Bumble- 
bee said defensively. “What—” 

“Yes,” said the sheriff, sobering, 
“IT guess you wonder why we are 
here, Bumble!” The lawman shifted 
his carbine on the saddle and Bum- 
blebee noted that the other men 
were heavily armed also. “Well, we 
thought we’d warn you to be on the 
lookout for a murderous scoundrel 
that shot down three people in the 
bank at Rico yesterday afternoon 
and got away on a stolen horse with 
about two thousand dollars in cur- 


rency. The fellow’s a bloodthirsty 
killer and—” 

*“‘Ain’t seen him,” said Bumblebee, 
with a slight shiver. 

“You may yet,” the sheriff con- 
tinued grimly. “He’s in these hills 
somewhere Bumble, and I don’t 
want you taking no chances. If you 
see a short but extra broad-shoul- 
dered bozo, with a_ black low- 
brimmed sombrero and a dirty red 
and black shirt, riding a pinto mare 
—just shoot first and ask questions 
later. I might say that the county 
commissioners have offered a five- 
hundred-dollar reward for him, dead 
or alive. And the sooner he’s dead 
the fewer other people may be dead, 
Bumble!” 

“No trace of him, eh?” gasped 
Bumblebee. 

“No. Ive got posses scouring in 
all directions, but we lost his trail 
with darkness yesterday. He’s liable 
to pop up at one of these isolated 
ranches for a fresh horse or some 
grub. Keep your eyes peeled, old- 
timer—and have a gun handy! If 
you see him blaze away, because he 
demonstrated yesterday that he’s 
absolutely ruthless. All his victims 
had their hands up when he shot 
?em. Watch for him!” 

“You bet I will!” 
agreed heartily. 

The sheriff and his men wheeled 
away, and Bumblebee stared after 
them. So a killer was roaming the 
vicinity? More grief! Bumblebee 
didn’t have a neighbor closer than 
a mile and a half. Yes, and it would 
be just like the desperado to come 
whooping down on Bumblebee’s 
place—if only to supply another 
link in the chain of misfortune that 
had Bumblebee so tightly enmeshed. 
Bumblebee shook his head gloomily 
and looked around for his other pain 
in the neck—Warren. With mis- 
chief in his eye, the big dog was 


Bumblebee 
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waiting for him to start back to the 
house. 

“Get on, you!” cried Bumblebee, 
flourishing his cane. 

The dog retreated a step or two 
and Bumblebee started for the 
shack. 

“Go on now, you worthless idjut!” 
threatened Bumblebee. “If you 
were worth a copper cent as a watch 
dog I wouldn’t be fearing no outlaw 
murderer! No, sir! But all you do 
is pester me—” 

Again Bumblebee heard hoofbeats 
coming up the trail. He looked 
around apprehensively, half expect- 
ing to see a stranger in a low- 
brimmed sombrero and a dirty red 
and black shirt. But he didn’t. He 
saw the rural carrier approaching. 

Thud! The impact, as Warren 
struck him, was more severe than 
usual, and it took Bumblebee com- 
pletely off guard. He careened back- 
wards, the big dog showering him 
with wet kisses. 

Bumblebee let out an agonized 
cry. 

“Get out of here, you half-witted 
cur!” 

Warren retreated, and Bumblebee 
sat up, glowering. 

“You’re too old-a man, Bumble, 
to be romping like that with your 
pet,” advised the rural carrier. “If 
he knocks you against a rock you 


might crack your noodle. | Such 
foolishness—” 
“You got anything for me, 


Adolph?” asked Puta blest; getting 
-up stiffly. 

“Why yes, there is a package 
here.” The carrier fished it out of a 
sack. “I should have brought it 
yesterday but I for got and carried it 


past. Hope it ain’t. nothing im- 
portant.” 
“Oh no,’ > Bumblebee paicotibig: 


hungrily seizing the package. It was 
.a small, oblong box, much smaller 


than he had expected. But it was 
the package. In the upper left-hand 
corner was the return address of the 
Happy Hip-Hip-Hooray Company 
of Chicago, Ill, “Thank you, 
Adolph!” 

“Adios!” said the mailman, prod- 
ding his horse. 


UMBLEBEE stood entranced. 
What miraculous cure for the 
blues did this insignificant 

little package contain? It was too 
small for a bottle of tonic. It 
couldn’t be a book. It was light— 
hadn’t required much postage. 
What was it? Bumblebee could 
hardly wait until the carrier had dis- 
appeared up the trail. Then he tore 
at the package feverishly. 

“It better be something good,” 
Bumbleebee grumbled. “If I’ve 
gone and squandered a whole dollar 
on a worthelss remedy I'll be sicker 
than ever, by gosh!” He got the 
brown paper wrapping off the pack- 
age, revealing a flat pasteboard box 
about three inches wide by five 
inches long. There was a strong 
rubber band about the box and 
slipped under this band was a folded 
piece of white paper. 

Tremblingly Bumblebee pulled 
out the paper. It was a printed note 
and read: : 


Much of the sadness in this world is 
caused by blurred or defective vision. 
There is a silver lining to every cloud. 
With the enclosed outfit your entire out- 
look on life will be rosy indeed. Thank 
you. 


‘Bumblebee dropped the paper. 


‘He snapped off the rubber band and 


opened the box. There, nestled in 


‘cotton, reposed a huge pair of rose- 


colored glasses! Speechless, his 
mouth open, Bumblebee stared:.at 
them in bewildered © unbelief. 
Spectacles! Colored glasses! Gradu- 
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ally, as he stared, his surprised ex- 
pression turned to one of bitter dis- 
appointment, then to flush of anger. 

“Glasses!” he snorted. “Dark 
glasses! ve been taken in again! 
I’m a natural-born sucker! I buy 
that worthless Warren and now I 
plank down a dollar for a pair of 
ten-cent sun glasses!” 

He picked the glasses out of the 
box with the intention of smashing 
them to the ground. But as he 
lifted them curiosity got the best of 
him and he put them on. Instantly 
the whole world appeared to change 
—it got darker, gloomier than ever. 
He glanced at Warren, who had an 
uncanny shade. He glanced out on 
the trail—and his blood froze. 

There, coming along on foot, was 
a repulsive-looking fellow, short but 
broad-shouldered, in a dirty red and 
black shirt, and a black low-brimmed 
sombrero. The killer! Bumblebee’s 
heart thumped and he leaned heav- 
ily on his cane for support. The 
killer—and no chance to escape, no 
opportunity to get a gun! 

The stranger, Bumblebee saw, was 
eyeing him speculatively, and Bum- 
blebee pretended not to see him. He 
spoke softly to Warren. 

“Sic ’em, Warren,” he whispered. 
“After him, Warren!” 

But Warren only wagged his tail 
and cut a fancy caper in anticipation 
of another frolic with his master. 

“Hey, you!” hailed the stranger, 
roughly. 

“Ah—yes sir?” said Bumblebee. 
He felt weak, ill. 

“What about getting a meal here 
—and borrowing a horse?” asked 
the man, coming closer. Bumblebee 
saw now that the fellow had a six- 
gun in one hand. 

“Why,” faltered Bumblebee, “I— 
IT guess—” 

“Listen!” said the outlaw, coming 
closer to the gate, “I don’t give a 


whoop if you are blind—I’ll blow 
some daylight through you if you 
get gay with me! I want some 
breakfast—and after that I want a 
good horse.” 

“O. K.,” Bumblebee said promptly. 
Blind, was he? Well, he wasn’t so 
blind that he didn’t recognize trou- 
ble when he saw it in a dirty red and 
black shirt! 

“That pooch ugly?” demanded 
the outlaw, fumbling at the gate. 

“Warren?” said Bumblebee sadly. 
“No, he’s just a playful puppy.” 

“He better not fool around me or 
Tl plug him,” grunted the stranger. 
He kicked open the gate and entered 
the yard. The hound regarded 
him quizzically for a moment, then 
wagged his tail in a friendly fashion. 
Bumblebee, watching through his 
dark glasses, groaned inwardly. 
What a dog! Here, with an opportu- 
nity to be a real canine hero and 
tackle a desperado, Warren was 
making friends with the man! 

With a sigh Bumblebee started 
toward the house. He'd have to get 
the killer some sort of a meal, then 
give him a horse. 

“He’s got me cold,” thought Bum- 
blebee sadly. “I can’t do a thing!” 

The outlaw, a step or two ahead, 
turned angrily. 

“Come on, old stumble-puss!” he 
ordered harshly, “I ain’t got all 
day! I’m hungry and I’m in a 
hurry. My horse fell and broke a 
leg on these danged rock slides you 
got around here. Step lively, you 
old blind bat or [’ll—” 


UMBLEBEE was nervous. 

He was watching the outlaw, 

and didn’t see Warren rush 

in from one side. Then he heard a 
joyous yelp and felt a familiar tug 
as Warren’s teeth closed on the cuff 
of a trousers leg. He wasn’t prepared 
for the onslaught and when Warren 
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yanked he wabbled, struggled to 
get his balance, and went down 
in a heap. The next instant, to the. 
loud guffaws of the killer, Warren 


was busily licking Bumblebee’s 
scarlet cheeks. 
“Haw, haw!” whooped the stran- 


ger, bending over in his mirth, “if 
that ain’t the greatest blind man’s 
dog I ever did see! He trips up the 
old guy and sets him down hard! 
What a dog!” 

Bumblebee, glaring through his 
rose-colored glasses, saw that the 
outlaw was convulsed, almost as 
hysterical as the sheriff had been. 
With the help of his cane Bumble- 
bee struggled to his feet, and then, 
quick as a flash, he whammed the 
heavy stick down on the desperado’s 
head. 

The outlaw staggered, and a look 
of dismay spread over his face. 
Then, slowly, he crumpled, and the 
six-gun fell from his limp fingers. 
Bumblebee stooped and seized the 
revolver almost before it struck the 
ground. But the move was unnec- 
essary. The killer was sprawled out 
on the ground, motionless. 

Warren, barking jubilantly, rushed 
to him and started to shower him 
with canine caresses. 


Bumblebee _ straightened, and 
squaring his shoulders took off his 
glasses. 


“Well,” he said proudly, “I reckon 
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Ym beholding just five hundred ber- 
ries reward at my feet! All I got 
to do now is tie this hombre up in a 
neat bundle before he wakes up.” 

Bumblebee reached down to collar 

the unconscious gentleman. With a 
bark of anticipation Warren turned 
from the. fallen bandit to snap ex- 
citedly at Bumblebee’s heels. But 
Bumblebee no longer seemed ' to 
mind. 
“Good old Warren!” he said for- 
givingly. “If you hadn’t thrown me 
the bandit wouldn’t have laughed so 
hard and I wouldn’t had the op- 
portunity to knock him down. 
You’re a nice dog. And these dime 
store glasses—” 

Bumblebee took off the rose-col- 
ored spectacles. 

“To-morrow, after I collect the 
five-hundred-dollar reward,” he went 
on happily, “I'll write a heart-felt 
testimonial on this product for the 
Happy Hip-Hip-Hooray Company 
of Chicago! They sure do change a 
fellow’s outlook on life!” 

The big dog stood up, and in a 
playful mood put its great paws on 
Bumblebee’s chest. But Bumblebee 
was braced this time and didn’t fall. 
He didn’t yell, either, or strike out 
with his cane. Instead he carefully 
put the rose-colored glasses on the 
dog’s head. - 

“Good old Warren!” he said. 
“There’s a present for you!” 


Gun Smoke Guaranty 


By JOHN A. SAXON 


Author of “Dead Man’s Luck.” 


Brent Jordan was x. 
marked with the 


owlhoot brand—but a Brand 
can sometimes be altered 


LEAD slug whining past 
Brent Jordan’s ear as he 
stood on the _ rickety 
board walk in front of 
the Metropolitan Bar in 
the range town of Warner City spun 
the puncher around like a top. 
“Duck, Sid!” he cried. Then, as 
his brother obeyed, he went for the 
six-gun at his hip and flung himself 
sideways. 
By the time the report of the gun 
ricocheted across the street, Brent 
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and Sid Jordan were flat on their 
stomachs behind a near by water 
barrel. With the same mechanical 
precision that marked his brother’s 
draw, an old single-action Colt had 
found its way into Sid Jordan’s hand. 

“What the devil?” he questioned, 
without looking at Brent. 

“Dunno,” said the older brother. 
SWait.” 

Neither of them had come into 
town looking for trouble. They had 
ridden in from their Lazy J ranch 
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and had tossed bridle reins over the 
tooth-gnawed hitch rail in front of 
the Metropolitan the same as they 
had done a hundred times before, in- 
tending to have a glass of beer then 
cross the street to the Warner Val- 
ley National Bank. 

“That shot came from inside the 

bank, Sid,” Brent whispered tensely, 
arcing the muzzle of his gun. 
’ Curiously alike, yet not alike, were 
these brothers. Both were raw- 
boned, each was tanned to a burnt 
leather brown, but in the emergency 
it was Brent who took the lead. He 
always had and Sid expected it. 

“Somebody gettin’ dang playful,” 
Brent commented, noticing that 
there wasn’t a soul in sight on the 
cow town street. 

He wondered why the shot hadn’t 
aroused any interest. It wasn’t like 
the main street of the town to be 
deserted’ at that hour of the day. 
Besides, some of the boys m the 
Metropolitan must have heard it. 
Why didn’t they investigate? 

Then he found out why. 

“Jus’ keep. ’em high, gents.” A 
heavy voice the other side of the 
batwing doors gave the order. 
“Stick to your likker an’ never mind 
what’s goin’ on outside.” 

Brent’s eyes flicked toward his 
brother. 

“The bank, Sid! They’ve got the 

boys coralled in the saloon, an’ 
they’re stickin’ up the bank,” he 
whispered tautly. 
_ It wasn’t telepathy that caused 
them to think of the same thing at 
the same time. For three long years 
they had waited for this day, starved 
for it, ridden endless. range hours in 
dust, snow and wind, scrimped for 
it, and now in the bank across the 
street two thousand. dollars of their 
hard-earned money waited to pay 
off the last of the mortgage held on 
the Lazy J. 


Brent cocked the heavy gun and 
jerked his head toward the saloon 
door.. 

“Keep yore eye on him, kid,” he 
whispered. “T’l] watch the bank.” 

The form of a man neared the 
front window of the bank and 
seemed about to cross to the door 
when a bullet from Brent Jordan’s 
gun fanned his ears and sent the 
glass crashing to the walk. An an- 
swering fusillade from inside the 
bank ripped into the water barrel, 
sending tiny rivulets jetting from 
half a dozen holes. 

“Three—four of ’em,”  gritted 
Brent, sending another slug through 
the shattered front window. “Why 
the devil don’t the sheriff do some- 
thin’?” 

“They musta got in the side door,” 
answered Sid, glancing across the 
street. “Zimmerman would be alone 
at this time of day—” 

“Dang it, Sid,” complained Brent, 
huddled down behind the low rail- 
ing that ran across the front of the 
porch, “watch that guy. He could 
whipsaw us if he turned around.” 

Brent’s gun bucked against his 
wrist, a powder smoke exclamation 
point to the order. 

For once, Sid Jordan disobeyed. 

“Look,” he said hoarsely. “Them 
ain’t robbers in the bank—it’s the 
sheriff himself.” 


RENT JORDAN’S lean jaw 
dropped. Those he had sup- 
posed to be bank stick-up 

men, as he could see now, were the 
sheriff and three or four of Warner 
City’s leading lights. 
- “Throw down yore gun, Brent Jor- 
dan,” yelled “Ace” Haney, the sher- 
iff. “You’ve been rekkernized.. The 
rest of °em got away but you wont.” 
Had it been less of a serious mat- 
ter the funny side of it would have 
appealed to Brent, him shooting at 
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Ace Haney thinking the sheriff was 
a bank robber. But the next state- 
ment of the sheriff wiped out all hu- 
morous aspects of the situation. 

“You'll swing for this, Jordan,” 
promised the sheriff. “Zimmerman’s 
dead. We might have expected it— 
you an’ yore brother Sid—” 

Something tightened in Brent Jor- 
dan’s throat. Ace Haney and the 
rest of Warner Valley could never 
forget that Joe Jordan, the boys’ fa- 
ther, had died with a gun in his 
hand—on the owlhoot. 

The man inside of the Metro- 
politan was backing out, a gun in 
either hand. 

“Horses behind the saloon, Jor- 
dan,” he flung over his shoulder 
without turning around. “Fog it— 
T’ll cover you—” 

Brent Jordan thought fast. He 
knew how the sheriff and a lot of 
others felt toward him and _ his 
brother. People figured that the sons 
of the old outlaw were tarred with 
the same brush. It didn’t matter 
to them that for five years he and 
Sid had worked day and night to 
build up their little Lazy J spread, 
trying to live down the reputation 
their father had established for him- 
self, and, indirectly, for them. 

Brent knew the kind of a deal they 
could expect if they gave up. Zim- 
merman was president of the bank, a 
prominent citizen. Somebody would 
have to pay for his death. Besides, 


to-day was the last day to pay off - 


the mortgage and Trem Wallace, 
owner of the Metropolitan, wanted 
that little Lazy J valley to add to 
his own adjoining Flying W spread. 
Jt wouldn’t be Wallace’s fault that 
the bank was robbed—he’d demand 
his money. Haney, always playing 
in with Wallace, would be glad to 
throw the Jordans off the spread and 
run them out of the valley. 


Sid seemed to sense what was go- 
ing on in his brother’s mind. 

“We'd never make her stick, 
Brent,” he said, hoarsely. “Let’s 
drag our ropes—” 

For once taking the initiative, Sid 
rolled, trying to make the protection 
of the railing on the other side of 
the steps. The man backing out of 
the Metropolitan door was protected 
by the angle of the corner wing of 
the porch, the bank being almost at 
a forty-five degree angle across the 
street. 

Too late Brent realized what Sid 
failed to see, that Haney had gone 
out the side door into the alley and 
by thus changing the angle of fire 
now had a clear shot at the younger 
Jordan. There was one of the other 
men at Haney’s elbow. 

The impact of the bullet from 
Haney’s gun as it tore into Sid’s 
flesh seemed to sear Brent’s own 
body. 

“Sid!” he called questioningly. 

The rattle of death in his brother’s 
throat told him more plainly than 
words that the bullet had gone home. 

Fury seized Brent Jordan and the 
A5 in his hand lanced flame as he 
sent bullet after bullet across the 
street. Ace Haney dropped his gun 
and clutched at his shattered wrist. 
The man with him fell on his face, 
beat feebly at the dust with his 
hands and was still. 

“Run, yuh fool!” shouted the man 
who held the interior of the saloon 
under his guns. Still he had not 
turned around, sensing what was go- 
ing on by the roar of pistols. 

Blindly, shoving fresh shells into 
his gun and firing as he ran, Brent 
Jordan scurried to the corner of the 
building and plunged toward the 
back of the saloon, the thudding of 
the other man’s boots in his ears. 

He flung himself into the saddle 
of the first horse he saw. He knew 
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this wasn’t right. He was running 
away— _ 

“North!” yelled the man at his 
stirrup. “How the devil did you get 
into the play, Jordan?” 

Romals flying, spurs drawing 
blood, there was no time for talk 
and Brent did not answer. He won- 
dered how the man knew him, then 
decided the outlaw must have heard 
the sheriff’s accusation. But why 
should he help Brent escape? 

Above the rush of the wind, the 
thrash of horse’s hoofs as they beat 
a dust-stirring cacophony along the 
trail, Brent heard again the rattle 
of death in Sid’s throat and saw the 
man his own six-gun had laid low 
stretching agonized fingers into the 
dirt of the street. 

In less than two minutes Brent 
Jordan, trying to live down the re- 
membrance of a lawless father, had 
been pushed outside the law himself. 


IKE pounding phantoms the pair 
lashed their horses across the 


flats north of town, a pow- 
dery fan of alkali dust swinging out 
behind them and spreading wide un- 
til the wind picked it up and ripped 
it apart. 

Near the foot of Warner Moun- 
tain, where the main trail swung 
west and a rocky path to the Cotton- 
wood Mountains led east, the man 
whose big roan had measured stride 
for stride with Brent’s horse, reined 
in. He surveyed the flats momen- 
tarily, watching the drifting dust, 
then turned toward Brent, easing 
himself against the cantle. 

“Looks like we’ve lost ’em, 
younker,” he said, sharp gray eyes 
heavily lidded under bushy brows. 

It was the first time Brent Jordan 
had obtained a good look at the 
man. He was no longer young, this 
bandit. Over fifty, Brent guessed, 
and bits of gray flecked his temples. 


The guns that laid against his thighs 
were old and worn and bore evi- 
dence of hard usage. He stared at 
Brent as thought delving into the 
past. 

“So, yore a Jordan,” he said 
finally, seeming to pull his thoughts 
back to the present. “Yore dad 
looked a lot like you when I first 
saw him.” 

He showed his teeth between wind- 
split lips in what was meant to be 
a smile. 

“You knew my dad?” Brent stam- 
mered, surprisedly. 

The other nodded. “I’m Lafe 
Renwick,” he answered simply, as 
though that should explain much. 

It did. Brent had heard his father 
mention Lafe Renwick, but never 
anything that indicated any close 
connection between them. But from 
others Brent had heard plenty con- 
cerning the outlaw. 

Lafe Renwick was almost legend- 
ary in that part of the West. His 
exploits and daring raids were 
anathema to law officers for hun- 
dreds of miles in every direction. 
For ten years Lafe and his gang had 
ridden the back trails, successful in 
their raids in a manner to scout be- 
lief. 

Brent stared at this man now as 
though he was a scourge that had 
welled up out of the past to engulf 
him in his moment of triumph. But 
for the raid on the bank, the mort- 
gage would have been paid and— 

“Your father was at my elbow at 
Granite Mesa,” said Renwick, his 
eyes clouding. “We had to leave 
him behind—” 

“Yeah,” Brent said tightly. “I 
know.” 

He remembered the long sorrowful 
trek he and Sid had made to Granite 
Mesa to bring back the body of their 
father, and how, as the sole mourn- 
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ers, they had buried him on a hill 
on the Lazy J. 

“Who was the ranny with you?” 
queried Renwick, with a jerk of his 
head in the direction of Warner City. 

“My brother,” answered Brent 
evenly. 

“Tough,” offered Renwick, looking 
away. “How the devil’d you two 
come to buy chips in the deal?” 

Briefly, Brent explained. He told 
Renwick about the mortgage, the 
money he and Sid had saved to pay 
it off, and how they’d come into 
town and stumbled into the holdup 
by pure accident. 

“Reckon yuh ain’t feelin’ very 
kindly toward me an’ my boys,” sug- 
gested the outlaw, his eyes narrow- 
ing. “Maybe yuh sort uh figger we 
caused yuh to lose yore spread?” 

“It don’t matter none now,” Brent 
answered. “I wouldn’t work it alone, 
with Sid gone. Besides, Ill get Ace 
Haney for it. He knowed me an’ 
the kid warn’t no part of the play. 
Haney an’ Trem Wallace been play- 
in’ cahoots a Jong time.” 

Lafe Renwick looked 
with sharp eyes. 

“What makes yuh say that?” he 
asked. 

“T jus’ think so,” answered Brent. 

Lafe Renwick picked up the reins. 

“So yo’re takin’ the owlhoot, same 
as yore paw, are yuh Brent?” he 
asked appraisingly. “Yuh got it in 
for the law from now on—” 

“Ace Haney killed my brother,” 
replied Brent Jordan stolidly. “He 
didn’t need to a-done it. He hated 
me an’ Sid, just like he hated our 
dad.” 

Lafe Renwick kneed his horse up 
the steep path. 

“If yo’re sot on it,” he said evenly, 
“come on. “Yuh favor yore pap 
*nuf so I reckon there’s no.use auger- 
in’ with yuk. I reckon yuh wouldn’t 


at Brent 


change yore mind no more’n he 
would.” 

“T reckon I wouldn’t,” agreed 
Brent Jordan, neck-reining his 
mount to follow Renwick’s lead. 

For an hour they wound in and 
out of the rocks. Strange, thought 
Brent, that there had been no at- 
tempt made to follow them. Scurry- 
ing across the alkali flats they had 
left a dust trail that could have been 
seen miles away. 

When they dropped down to the 
river at Dead Willow crossing, Brent, 


born and raised in the country, 


reined in and pointed. 

The water of the stream, usually 
crystal-clear, was slightly roily, al- 
though there had been no rain in 
weeks. 

“We might ’a’ been headed, Lafe,” 
he said cautiously. “They might ’a’ 
figgered you'd do this very trick— 
start north an’ then turn east. They 
could ’a’ come across the Devil's 
Dance Floor and up—” 

Renwick shook his head. 

“Stray cattle, mebby,” he said, 
“but as for the other—yuh needn't 
worry about that.” 

There was an inflection to his 
voice that made Brent wonder. The 
outlaw seemed so positive. 


Ut upon whatever hypothesis 
Renwick had based his state- 


ment—it was wrong. A hun- 
dred yards farther on the sides of 
the canyon suddenly belched flame. 
They had ridden into a trap. The 
men from Warner City had crossed 
the Devil’s Dance Floor and lined 
themselves along the canyon in an 
ambuscade. 

“Ride!” shouted Renwick, feeding 
steel to his horse’s flanks. “It’s the 
only chance—” 

Yellow:flame darted from behind 
rocks and bullets ricocheted off boul- 
ders, whining ominously. In one 
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brief instant the quiet mountain can- 
yon had become a blazing inferno 
of leaden death. 

Ambushed! No chance for a re- 
turn shot, no opportunity to do any- 
thing but fling themselves along the 
necks of their horses and ride, trust- 
ing to luck and the speed of their 
mounts. 

“Up here,” Brent called, a mile 
farther on. “It’s dad’s old hide-out 
and nobody knows it—” 

He reined his horse sharply, and 
noticing that the outlaw didn’t fol- 
low, stopped. 

Lafe Renwick was slumped in his 
saddle, blood welling from a hole in 
his chest. 

Brent grabbed the bridle rein and 
worked his way through the brush, 
leading Renwick’s horse. 

At the hide-out he got Lafe out of 
the saddle and straightened him flat 
on the ground. 

Renwick opened his eyes. 

“No use, kid,” he muttered, “I’m 
done. That bloody double-crossin’ 
sheriff—” 

Brent wanted to ask questions but 
didn’t dare, for he knew it was a 
matter of mintue now. 

“Go—Santo Cristo—find Tom 
Webb.” . The outlaw fought for 
breath. “Tell him—what you told 
me—an’ that I said—to pay off your 
mortgage!” 

Lafe Renwick, rider of the long 
trails, crumpled on Brent’s arm— 
dead. 

Brent buried him there in his fa- 
ther’s hide-out—a sanctuary that 
only he himself knew of now—and 
at daylight he started south for 
Santo Cristo, a tiny hamlet near the 
border. 

For three days he kept his eyes 
open and his mouth shut. A grow- 
ing suspicion was taking possession 
of Brent Jordan’s soul, a suspicion 
that had to do with one phrase used 


by the dying outlaw—“that bloody 
double-crossin’ sheriff.” 

Brent Jordan made no secret of his 
name and on the third day a red- 
bearded man drifted into the cantina 
and sat down at his table. 

“Understand yore name’s Jordan,” 
the man said. “Yuh got any relatives 
up around Warner City?” 

Brent was sure of his man. 

“Yes,” he answered directly. “My 
father was Joe Jordan and I came 
down here lookin’ for Tom Webb.” 

“Yuh wouldn’t be havin’ some 
kind of a message for Tom Webb 
from—a man that didn’t come 
back?” 

Brent talked long and earnestly, 
and Tom Webb’s gray eyes slitted 
to cover twin pools of flame as he 
learned of the ambush. : 

When he finally stood up he said: 
“Meet me at the pass north of town 
at midnight. There’s some unfin- 
ished business in Warner City that 
needs tendin’ to.” 

Eight grim-jawed men _ traveled 
north from Santo Cristo in the moon- 
light, and at their head, elbow to 
elbow, rode Tom Webb and Brent 
Jordan. 

“Yore dad was my friend an’ 
Lafe’s friend, younker,” said Tom 
Webb as the horses galloped through 
the night. “That’s why I can tell 
yuh that Ace Haney and Trem 
Wallace been gettin’ their share from 
the gang for years. But they been 
gettin’ too blasted greedy, an’—” 

He patted the gun at his hip. 

“Ace thought Lafe had the money. 
That’s why he rode across country 
and ambushed him in the canyon. 
It was Trem Wallace that planned 
it—got everybody into the Metro- 
politan where Lafe could hold ’em. 
Ace knew the plan, that Lafe would 
ride north. But Lafe suspected 
Haney and let me carry the money.” 
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He rode along grimly for a while 
and then added: 

“Yore mortgage to Trem Wallace 
gets paid to-morrow night Jordan, 
an’ the receipt’ll be writ in lead.” 

“Jus’ what yuh aimin’ to do, 
Tom?” asked Brent. 

“T’ve sent over into the Aguilas 
for Zeke Henderson an’ his gang,” 
replied the bandit. “Wasco Hale 
an’ his men’! come in from the north. 
We'll wipe: Warner City off’n the 
map—an’ Ace Haney an’ Trem 
Wallace with it.” 

The outlaw’s lips parted in a 
wolfish snarl. 

“But there’s folks in the town that 
ain’t no part of Haney or Trem 
Wallace’s set-up,” cut back Brent in 
a slightly protesting tone. 

“Too bad,” the outlaw said coldly. 
“Won’t be the first time folks got 
hurt bein’ in bad company.” 


Biv rode along silently. To 


wipe out Ace. Haney, to see 
him go down over the end of 
a flaming gun barrel even as he had 
sent Sid Jordan to his death, that 


was one thing—a thing upon which - 


Brent Jordan had set his heart. But 
to widen the scope of the death blast 
to take in innocent people who were 
no part of the crooked ramifications 
of the sheriff and Trem Wallace— 
that was something else again. 

It was four the next afternoon 
when the horsemen halted in the 
hills south of Warner City. Riders 
had come in from the other groups 
and nine o’clock was set as the dead- 
line. | 

The raid, incidentally, would not 
be without financial gain, for it was 
the end of the month and the Metro- 
politan would be doing a good busi- 
ness after pay day. 

Brent Jordan was nervous, rest- 
less. Primarily he felt: himself re- 
sponsible for this pending catas- 
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trophe that was to be visited upon 
the valley. On blankets spread on 
the ground the raiders were playing 
cards, drinking, waiting for the zero 
hour. 

Unobserved Brent Jordan got his 
horse and slipped away. He wanted 
to think. He rode slowly toward the 
town. 

Head bowed in thought, com- 
pletely preoccupied, the horse and 
rider coming toward him were within 
fifteen yards before he observed their 
approach in the growing dusk. His 
first flashing glimpse revealed that 
the rider was a girl—a girl that he 
had long carried in his thoughts— 
Mary Gribbon, the daughter of the 
country attorney. 

Long ago he had bitterly given 
up all thought of Mary. How could 
he, the son of an outlaw, expect the 
daughter of the county attorney— 

“Why, Brent Jordan,” the girl ex- 
claimed, reining up. “What in the 
world—” 

Her eyes narrowed. 

“Brent, you shouldn’t be here. 
The whole country is looking for 
you. They say that you helped hold 
up the bank, that you killed Bud 
Daly and wounded Sheriff Haney— 
that you’re a—” 

His lips tightened as she stopped. 

“That I’m an outlaw—like my 
father?” he supplied, the words hav- 
ing a bitter ring. 

She looked away, the light of the 
setting sun shimmering through her 
light hair. 

“T didn’t say that, Brent,” she 
said, and he thrilled a little at the 
use of his name. “I told them there 
must be some explanation for it, 
some reason—” 

How could he explain it? How 
could he tell her that even now he 
was a part of the gang that would 
wipe out town of Warner City in a 
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blaze of gunfire, that would kill and 
rob and— 

Supposing something should hap- 
pen to Mary? The thought sent a 
palsy of fear through him. 

“Mary,” he asked hoarsely, “where 
are you going?” 

She looked at him queerly. 

“Just up to the buttes and back,” 
she answered. 

“Turn back now,” he urged. “Ride 
into town and warn them that—” 

He bit the words short. 

“Where’s your father?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“At Lake City,” she replied, an 
odd expression on her face. “Dad 
and the sheriff and Trem Wallace 
went over there on business this 
afternoon.” 

In the gathering shadows, his face 
went ashen. 

Suppose that after all Trem Wal- 
lace and Haney should escape? Sup- 
pose the full brunt of the raid should 
be borne by those who were in no 
way responsible? 

“I’m going back to: town with 
you,” he said shortly, heading her 
horse. . 

“But—you can’t do that, Brent,” 
the girl said quickly. “They’d—” 

He glanced at the afterglow of the 
sun. It must be nearly eight o’clock 
now. The summer evenings were 


long and— 
An hour! A bare hour! 


“Mary,” he said huskily, “we’ve 
got to go into town. Lafe Renwick’s 
men have thrown in with the other 
gangs an’ they’re goin’ to raid the 
town. They want Trem Wallace and 
Haney, an’ neither of ’em is there. 
Don’t you see what it means?” 

She looked at him wide-eyed, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Don’t ask me how I know—let’s 
ride. You warn the women an’ kids 
to keep off the streets and [’'ll—” 
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- The rest of his remark was lost 
in the hammer of hoofs as the two 
horses thundered toward town. 

“Buck” Temple, deputy sheriff, 
looked up quickly from his game of 
solitaire, half reached for his gun, 
then let his hand drop. 

“Yuh givin’ yoreself up, Brent?” 
he finally managed to get out as he 
stared at the man in the doorway. 

“Where’s Ace?” demanded Brent 
Jordan. 

“Over in the Metropolitan, I 
reckon,” answered the deputy. “Him 
an’ Trem an’ the county attorney 
got back from Lake City a few min- 
utes ago. If yo’re givin’ yorself up, 
Brent, I'd short appreciate—” 

The hands of the battered old 
clock pointed at ten minutes of nine. 
If he could get to the Metro- 
politan— 

Before the startled deputy had 
time to figure out what had hap- 
pened Brent Jordan had turned on 
his heel and disappeared in the shad- 
ows. 

The saloon and gambling house 
was crowded when Jordan kicked 
open the divided door and burst in, 
a gun in either hand. 


TARTLED glances turned his 
way and hands that moved to- 
ward gun butts hesitated, then 

raised slowly as the light in Brent 
Jordan’s cold eyes drilled the own- 
ers. 

Ace Haney, standing elbow to el- 
bow with Trem Wallace at the long 
bar, half turned, then went white 
and raised his hands with the others. 

“T call on yuh to surrender for 
murder, Brent Jordan,” he managed 
to get out, but the words carried no 
authority. 

“Call an’ be damned,” gritted 
Brent. “I got a call of my own to 
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His eyes swept the crowd—ten 
maybe twenty, who could be de- 
pended on to stand for law and 
order, 

{Ace Haney an’ Wallace are play- 
in’ cahoots with Lafe Renwick,” he 
shouted and the words had the effect 
of a bombshell. “They couldn’t even 
play straight with shim—an’ now the 
payoff is comin’, They jobbed 
everybody in here the day of the 
holdup. Then they tried to cross 
Lafe Renwick because they thought 
they could get all the money—an’ 
Renwick’s dead.” 

He paused a moment and the room 
was as still as death. Off in the dis- 
tance could be heard the steady 
drum of hoofs. 

“Renwick’s dead,” he repeated, 
“but his men are alive an’ on the 
prod for the men that double-crossed 
their leader.” 

“That’s a lie,” shouted Haney, 
swinging toward the others and wav- 
ing his bandaged hand. “I deputize 
you Watson, an’ you Tex Harris, 
to take this killer—” 

_Nobody moved. The drum of 
hoofs came nearer and nearer. The 
battered old clock behinds the bar 
stood with the minute hand straight 
up at nine o’clock. 

Desperation flared in the eyes of 
Trem Wallace as he glanced toward 
the sheriff, realizing that Haney was 
stopped. 

“Do something, blast you,” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

Haney’s right hand flashed or his 
gun but as it moved the .45 in Brent 
Jordan’s fist belehed flame. The 
sheriff sagged slowly to his knees. 

“How many you men are with 
me?” shouted Brent, as the roar of 
pounding hoofs swung into the main 
street. “They'll burn the town— 
wipe it out—” 

A dozen men ran for the door, 
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shouting, “The devil they will! Come 
on boys!” 

Brent Jordan was almost over- 
whelmed by the men who rushed 
past him and in the confusion he 
saw Trem Wallace run out the back 
door. 

Like an avenging whirlwind the 
raiders were upon the town. Guns 
flashed, horses squealed with pain 
and yellow gun flashes winked 
against the curtain of night like a 
swarm of fireflies. 

Valiantly the men of Warner City 
fought back—battling for their town, 
their homes, their families. 

Square in the middle of the street 
Brent Jordan stood, shoulder to 
shoulder with men who had con- 
demned him, men who but for his 
warning might now be under the 
guns of the raiders—without warn- 
ing. 

Like the tornado that sweeps in 
with roaring destruction and is gone 
before realization of its force is ap- 
parent, the gang faded under the un- 
expected and withering opposition. 

Men looked at each other with 
smoke-burned eyes, then shifted 
their glances to Brent Jordan. 

Wearily the son of Joe Jordan hol- 
stered his guns. 

“T reckon I'l] have to stand trial,” 
he announced flatly. : 

But Brent Jordan had already 
stood trial. 

From the upper end of the street 
they were bringing in Trem Wallace’s 
riddled body, and pinned to Trem’s 
coat was a folded paper. Somebody 
opened it, held it to the light and 
read the heading. 

It was a mortgage on the Lazy J, 
made out to Trem Wallace—a docu- 
ment which had been in the safe of 
the bank. Scrawled across the face 
of it in an awkward hand were the 
words, “Paid in Full.” 

The men of the coroner’s jury 
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scuffed heavy boots out of the back 
room of the Metropolitan. 

The county attorney, acting as 
coroner, queried as to the verdict. 

“Well, Bob,” said the foreman in- 
formally, “the jury finds that the 
gent who was killed durin’ the bank 
holdup died as the result of a honest 
mistake on the part of Brent Jordan, 
an’ we kind of think Brent Jordan 
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might make this town a dog-gone 
good sheriff.” 

A soft hand slid into Brent Jor- 
dan’s gnarled one. 

“It’s your home town now for 
good, Brent,” whispered Mary Grib- 
bon. 

And by the answering pressure of 
Brent’s fingers she knew he thought 
so too. 


THE BRONC PEELER 


-IDING the rough string in the ’80s was a far cry from the bronc- 
R busting of today’s rodeo. In those days there was no chute in 
which the wild horse could be saddled, no helpers, and no convenient 
signal indicating that the ride was over. The “rougher” not only had to 
be capable of riding them as he came, but had to be a skillful roper as well 
and have a knack of gentling the teachable ones and forcing the stubborn 
ones into submission. He was generally a modest man, hard as nails, more 
likely to underestimate his ability than not, and wholly different from the 
braggart sometimes described. 

Such a man was Fred Starr, who rode a gentle blue pony into the 
Horse Track Ranch in Antelope Park, Colorado, one summer evening in 
1886 and asked for a job of riding. It so happened that the “rougher” had 
been hurt a short time before and Starr was offered the job. He accepted 
it with a casual nod and asked no questions. Next morning a band of thirty 
wild ones was turned into a large round breaking corral. Starr sat on the 
fence to look them over. A fine, toppy, white gelding caught his fancy. 
Starr went into the corral on foot carrying a very light eight-strand raw- 
hide rope. The moment the horse realized that he had been separated from 
the others he began to dodge frantically, finally starting a quick run to the 
right. Starr flipped a loop around both front feet and dropped the horse. 

With no fuss or hurry he dragged his outfit into the corral, saddled 
the horse and let him up, blindfolded. Starr slid into the saddle, pulled 
up the blind and let the horse do his worst, which was plenty. When at 
last the white horse stopped and stood trembling, Starr eased his lanky 
body out of the saddle and advised: “You’d oughtta be careful, Snowball, 
how you do that. You might stick a bone in yourself some time.” 


Stampede Singer 


By HARRY R. 
KELLER 


VER the line from Wyoming, 
Just drifting, the wanderer came, 

Trail-spent and weary from roaming; 

Plain “Tatters,” he said, was his name. 
Asked for a job in our roundup, 

Appearing forsaken and wan; 
Foreman, he finally wound up 
_ By taking the wanderer on. 


ONG before sunset we knew it— 
He wasn’t a cowhand at all. 

Branding? He just couldn’t do it; 

Turned sick when the critters would bawl. 
Fell from the back of old Stogey, 

When Stogey swung into a lope; 
Tossed a wide loop at a dogie— 

And got tangled up in the rope. 


Ve a thing he was good for! 
Foreman was fit to be tied. 
Muttered, “A-plenty I’ve stood for. 

Tomorrow I tack up his hide!” 
Soon, though, the threat was forgotten, 

{ As winds raised a whimpering cry, 
And thunderheads, whiter than cotton, 

Boiled up in the darkening sky. 


N IGHT fell, and lightning was flashing. 
We rode ’round the panicky herd, 
Hearing the tossing horns clashing, 
Dreading the sharp-spoken word— 
“Stampede!” It came, clear and ringing! 
The mad herd surged forward in fright, 
Then milled, as the soft sound of singing 
Trailed out on the turbulent night. 


Gate and haunting and tragic, 
- That soothing voice fell on our ears, 
Quelling the stampede like magic, 
Calming the terror-crazed steers! 
Riding and roping? Such matters 
Just prove how a man can be wrong, 
For now the range hero is Tatters, 
Who saved the whole herd with his song! 
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Ward of the 


By GUTHRIE 
BROWN 


Author of 
“Pardners by Proxy,” etc. 
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WAS riding with Art Hazen 
that day in December when he 
‘cut down across Willow Creek 
to head off the foreman of the 
Circle 6, and I told him: “Art, 
you're pointed for trouble, sure as 
a gun. There ain’t no more callous, 
devil-take-the-hindmost hombre ever 
rode the Uintah Range than Sam 
Levering. You might just as well 


vi) a 


‘% She was just a scrawny lit- 
tle broomtail but to hooraw 
her was fightin’ words to 
tittw.wg the boys of the Box Bar 


try talking to a post. Besides, you 
know very well that the boss don’t 
care for us to have much truck with 
the Circle 6.” : 

“T bet Purcell wouldn’t stand by 
and watch that kinda thing without 
makin’ a move,” Art comes back at 
me, and pokes in the spurs some 
more. 

I follow along, still trying to make 
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him see sense. “The boss has had 
to stand by and watch-a whole let 
worse things than that happen, you 
poor nut,” I inform him. “You’ve 
heard him tell us more than once 
that a man’s first business is to 
mind it.” 

But that cow-puncher’s jaw just 
sets a little firmer, and I know I’m 
wasting my breath. Besides, you 
can’t never do anything with a guy 
that’s dippy about animals. 

We find Sam Levering striking 
into the home trail. He gives us a 
curt nod and starts to ride on. It’s 
getting cold and getting late, and 
of course he’s figuring to dodge the 
snowstorm that’s already pulled a 
‘white cap over the Uintah. 

“Just a minute, Sam,” says Art. 

“Well, what do you want?” asks 
Levering, reining in, surprised and 
none too pleased at being stopped. 
The foreman of the Circle 6 wouldn’t 
be a bad lookin’ hombre if he had a 
little more space between the eyes. 

“Tt’s about that mare you shot 
this morning, up in your hill pas- 
ture,” says Art. 

“Yeh,” says Levering. 
about her?” 

*“You knew she had a colt.” | 

“Didn’t see any colt,’ Levering 
answers short. 

Art is trying to hold his temper. 
“Even if you didn’t see it, you’d 
know by lookin’ at her that she had 
one. We come through the pasture 
a while ago, and that poor little cuss 
was nickering around its dead 
mammy, wondering what it was all 
about.” 

“Well,” sneers Levering, “what 
would you advise? Want me to go 
back up there and pack it home in 
my arms?” 

I’m real surprised at Art, the way 
he hangs onto his tongue. He says, 
“The colt either oughta be killed or 
‘brought down to the ranch.” 


“What 
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“Why didn’t you leave the gate 
open, so it could come down?” Lever- 
ing wants to know. 

“We got no business leaving your 
gates open,” Art answers. “Besides, 
a foal like that wouldn’t come down. 
She can’t be more’n three months 
old, and wouldn’t know what way 
to go. She'll get snowed in up there 
and starve to death.” 

Levering picks up his reins. 
“Well, softie,” he says, “go and get 
it yourself.” And with that he rides 
away at a lope. 

“What'd I tell you?” I asks, being 
real tactful. “You might just as 
well talk to a— Where you going, 
you bonehead?” 

“T’m gonna get that colt,” an- 
swers Art, and heads back up the 
trail. 

Well, of course there’s nothing to 
do but go along with a crackbrain 
like that. 

Levering had done the right thing 
in shooting the mare. She’d snagged 
her shoulder and had a running sore 
that wouldn’t heal. Her hurt had 
pulled her down so bad that the colt 
hadn’t been getting much milk. 
The poor little rat was one of the 
scrawniest, sorriest looking runts I 
ever see. Her hair was two inches 


long or more, and her legs no big- 


gern pipestems. It was way after 
dark when we got back to where she 
was, and we never would ’a’ found 
her if it hadn’t started snowing. She 
showed up plain against the white 
ground. 

We had a job catching her. She 
was a scrappy piece, even if her ribs 
did stand out like a stove grate un- 
der the fur. We finally laid a loop 
on her, but she wouldn’t lead. She 
threw herself flat on the ground and 
stayed there. She wasn’t going to 
leave that mammy of hers, no siree! 
Tt was snowing and blowing to beat 
the band by that time, and I was 
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plumb disgusted. I was for shoot- 
ing her and going home. 

Art. stops and looks at me. 
“Spade,” he says, “you can go home 
if you want to. I’m gonna get this 
colt down to the ranch, somehow.” 

Well, the idiot knew I wouldn’t 
leave him, of course. We rigged up 
a sort of rope sling, under her flanks. 
With that, and with her head held 
up, she pretty near had to stand 
on her feet. It was tough going 
for the poor little brute, and I was 
sure she’d be dead anyway by the 
time we got her home. 


E pulls into the Box Bar 

\ \) about eleven o’clock, and 

finds that the boss has been 
sendin’ out scouts in every direction, 
trying to locate us, hoping we'd 
stopped in at some ranch house on 
the way down. It was snowing 
heavy by then, and it wouldn’t be 
any joke for a man to be caught 
out in it with no grub or bed. 

Purcell never says a word—the 
way he usually don’t—when we ride 
into the big barn, and everybody 
comes out to see what’s been keep- 
ing us. “Slats” Gallager lifts up a 
lantern and they all have a look, 
while I explain, and Art is getting 
the cook to heat some milk. 

“Well, Fuzzy,” Slats tells that 
tuckered out bag o’ bones sprawled 
on the barn floor, “to look at you, 
nobody’d ever believe that you made 
Spade Harlow miss his supper.” 

“T hope,’ I comes back, “that 
you're the one out with Art the next 
time he goes slumming. You can’t 
ride off and leave the nitwit, not 
with a bad storm coming up—” 

Then Art arrives with the milk. 
He’s made a nipple out of a piece of 
leather, and tied it around the neck 
of a stone jug. There’s considerable 
waste, but he gets a good quart of 
milk down Fuzzy, with the assist- 
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ance of most of the Box Bar force. 
Even the boss takes a hand, holding 
up the colt’s head and getting milk 
on his pants. 

“Chub” Hafey stoops over and 
feels of the long hair. “Why, boys,” 
he says, “the hide of the poor little 
cuss ain’t warm, even under all that 
wool!” And he digs up a horse blan- 
ket and forks out half a load of 
straw for a bed. Fuzzy goes off to 
sleep like a kid, and Art and I get 
around a supper and some firewater 
that gives us a first-class hangover 
the next day. 

“Well, you should ’a’ seen the Box 
Bar raising that foal. Course, we 
admits that Art has some prior 
rights, but we all got our own ideas 
about bringing up a baby. Even 
the boss don’t think much of the 
leather nipple, and writes out a mail 
order for a big rubber one. 

“Better make it a dozen,” Art tells 
him. “Fuzzy’s got this one darned 
near chewed in two already.” 

Chub Hafey fetches home a can 
of some kind of baby food from the 
drug store down at Dry Lake, but 
Art says that ain’t horse feed and it 
might give Fuzzy the colic. So Slats 
suggests that they try it on a calf 
first, but Chub says it’s too darn 
expensive to waste on cow critters. 

He sneaks some of it into the jug 
when Art ain’t looking, and Fuzzy 
seems to like the taste of it. After 
two days, Chub is sure it didn’t do 
any harm, so he lets Art know. They 
take it easy, putting in a little more 
each time, till they’re feeding what 
the package says. And I'll never 
tell how many cans of baby food the 
Box Bar chipped in to buy and feed 
that young broomtail. 

We couldn’t help it. After she 
got over her scare, the little rat 
was as friendly as a pup and smarter 
than two whips. She put on meat, 
and her coat grew soft and glossy 
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as a kitten’s. It got so that the 
first thing every one of us would 
look for when we rode in at night 
was the big white star in her head 
and the pointed brown ears above 
it. She would walk into any door 
she found open, and poke her nose 
in anybody’s pocket. 

She was a darn nuisance and 
spoiled somethin’ terrible. All the 
boys agreed that she’d never be a 
lick of good the way we was raising 
her, but just let anybody suggest 
doing something about it, and he’d 
have the whole push down on him 
like an avalanche. 

When spring come, she shed that 
long hair, and were we surprised! 
She was a chestnut sorrel, with dark 
dapples on flank and hip, and an 
odd dark streak along her shoulders. 

Chiff Avery, who’s the youngest 
rider on the Box Bar, says in that 
cautious way of his, “You know 
what I believe? I visited an Arabian 
horse farm one time and I believe 
Fuzzy has some Arab in her. She’s 
got the short back and the long, 
sloping pastern those horses had.” 

“There’s a good chance of it,” says 
the boss. “The early Spaniards 
brought Arabs into this country. 
Some of the horses got away and 
ran wild for centuries, mixing with 
other breeds and giving us our mus- 
tangs.” 

Slats thinks that Fuzzy has racing 
lines, and Art says that—well, she 
ain’t never gonna run any races; and 
right there we get into a free-for-all 
about when she should be broken 
and how. 

[N the middle of the row, Sam 
| Levering rides in. He’s come to 

tell the boss that our north fence 
is down and some of our cattle are 
working over into bottom land be- 
longing to the Circle 6. He takes a 
look at Fuzzy and says: 
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“So that’s the colt you took out 
of the Circle 6 pasture last winter.” 

“That’s the colt you left there to 
die,” Art tells him mighty short. 

“Well, well!” says Levering with a 
nasty smile. “You don’t need to get 
roily about it, do you? Her mother 
a nothing but a renegade broom- 
tail.” 

“That’s what I been telling Art,” 
puts in Slats Gallager, smooth as 
cream. “I been telling him all along 
that he was sure making a heck of 
a fuss over nothing. Why, I 
wouldn’t give the sawed-off runt pas- 
ture room, if it was me.” 

Slats kinda overdone it. Levering 
give Fuzzy a mighty careful once- 
over before he rides away, and I kick 
Art when he tries to yell something 
after him. 

“YT been trying to get it through 
your nut,” I says, “that we’d oughta 
brand Fuzzy. It ain’t good sense to 
have a slick horse around here, not 
while the Circle 6 is doing business 
in these parts.” 

“All right,” says Art between his 
teeth, “you throw that colt down and 
burn her!” 

“Why should I do it?” I yells back 
at him. “I never did claim to be 
no expert with an iron. Chub is the 
best man we got in that line.” 

“T ain’t neither!” Chub denies ex- 
plicit. “Any one of you can do it 
better’n me. Do it yourself, Art.” 

“Me!” yelps Art. “You know I 
always botch a brand. I never was 
steady enough for that job.” 

Gosh, was we a modest lot! I see 
the boss start to grin and turn away 
quick. But he knew if he said any- 
thing, he’d more’n likely be asked 
to do it himself. Any of us would 
as soon thought of branding his own 
baby. I mean, if he had a baby. 

“Spade,” Purcell stops the debate, 
“you and Cliff and Slats get over 
there and fix up the fence. The rest 
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of you ride down and haze those 
steers out of the bottoms.” 

The autumn that Fuzzy was a 
two-year-old she was something to 
tell the world about. She was the 
sweetest piece of horseflesh any of 


us had ever laid eyes on. Her’ 


muscles flowed smooth under a hide 
that fairly sparkled, and she carried 
her head higher than the average 
bronc. And could she run! We'd 
watch her racing the other horses 
across the pasture. Not one of them 
could pass her, and most of them 
couldn’t keep in her dust. 

We'd got her used to bridle and 
saddle and then got a neighbor kid 
to ride her, with all of us, of course, 
telling him exactly how to do it. It 
was just part of the game to her. 
We talked a lot about changing her 
name. Fuzzy was sure a punk name 
for a little queen like that. But even 
after we'd wrangled for a week and 
finally agreed on some name, we'd 
forget and call her Fuzzy, just the 
same. So we give up finally. 

I don’t like to remember, even to- 
day, the mormmg we woke up and 
found that Fuzzy had been stolen. 
It was in January, and one of those 
winter thaws had started late the 
night before, with a good steady rain 
that washed out every sign of a 
track. We just couldn’t believe it 
for a while. 

She’d been running in the pasture 
right close to the corrals, and some- 
body sure took sonie risks in getting 
her away. It was funny—then again 
it wasn’t so funny—the way we kept 


poking about into every sort of hole,. 


over and over again, trying to find 
her. We even looked in the cellar, 
and the ice house, and the mangers, 
and the pig pens. Some of the boys 
rode the creek all day, thinking 
maybe she’d got out and broke 
through the ice somewhere. 
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But every one of us knew in his 
own mind that she'd never’ve left 
without being led away. We was all 
just knocked silly. We didn’t even 
have the heart to cuss each other 
because she wasn’t branded. But it 
was Art that the boss was keeping 
a weather eye on. 

“Sam Levering did it,’ Art kept 
saying. “I know it. Didn’t the dog 
ride through here, just two weeks 
ago? What’d he come for? He didn’t 
have any business to tend to here. 
He come to look her over. [Tm 
gonna—” 

“You're going to stay right here,” 
Purcell tells him, quiet. “I'll go 
down to Dry Lake to-day and find 
out from Judge Sherman what our 
rights are in the matter. I’m afraid, 
according to law, that we haven't 
any rights. But even if we have 
we've got to get proof, Art.” 

“That'll be easy,” I says. “Sam 
will be shoving her under our noses 
first thing he does, just to show how 
smart he is.” 

“Maybe,” says the boss, and I 
know by that he’s got some other 
idea in his bean. Anyway, he rides 
thirteen miles to town over the 
worst roads you ever saw, to see 
the judge, and don’t get back till 
the next day. 


HAT night, along some time 
after twelve o’clock, I wake 
up out of a sound sleep with 
that funny feeling a man gets that 
something’s outa kilter. But every- 
body seems to be snoring peaceful, 
with the rain still coming down 
steady. I flop over and try to go 
back to sleep. Then I hear some- 
thing. It’s an awful faint sound, out 
toward the barn. 
I don’t know how I guessed. I 
was outa bed in one move and over 
to Art’s bunk. He wasn’t there. 
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I only take time to yank on my 
boots. Then I’m out in the rain and 
hitting the high spots. I see some- 
thing move under the big shed where 
we saddle up in bad weather, and I 
know that Art’s there with a horse. 
I slow down so he won’t hear me, 
and get right up beside him before 
he knows there’s anybody in a mile. 
He’s making sure of his cinch, reins 
in his hand on the horse’s neck. 

“You can’t do it, Art,” I says. 

Well, I didn’t realize he could 
move so quick. He don’t waste any 
time talking, but just makes one 
jump for the saddle. 
hold of the horn. Then the horse is 
out from under the shed and run- 
ning, and I’m clawing everything in 
reach, trying to climb up, and Art 
is trying to push me loose. 

I get up behind him finally, and 
does that bronc go to bucking! The 
mud don’t seem to hinder him a bit. 
I grab Art and feel a gun in his 
pocket. I know that I can’t sit on 
those slippery hips more’n another 
ten seconds, so I gets him around 
the waist and says in his ear: 

“Shake your feet loose, you 
blasted fool, if you don’t wanta be 
dragged to death!” 

I yanks him over sideways, and 
you bet he gets his feet outa the 
stirrups. Over we go in the mud, 
him swearing scandalous. 

I got him into the barn after a 
while. He’s still full of fight and 
cusses me for five minutes straight. 
I’ve got the gun away from him, 
but he’s going out and kill Sam 
Levering anyway, and all the men 
in the world can’t stop him, and— 
And then he breaks down, there in 
the dark, and I’m patting him on 
the shoulder and telling him I feel 
just the way he does, but what good 
will killing the dirty skunk do? 

Art gulps, “He’ll ruin her, Spade. 


I barely get 
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He'll let one of those brutes he’s got 
hired ride her. And they’ll abuse 
her, and run her to death—” 

After a while he says, “I know you 
think I’m a fool, Spade. But I never 
had no folks, and I guess I just natu- 
rally turned to animals. They sorta 
savvy a guy, and don’t expect too 
much of him. . . And Fuzzy was— 
was the nicest thing I ever had. I 
guess you don’t know how I feel 
about her.” 

I savvied Art better after that. 
“We'll get her back,” I tells him. 

“How?” he wants to know. 

“T don’t know how. Maybe steal 
her back, when we get her located. 
But not with any gun play, boy.” 

Well, we didn’t locate Fuzzy. We 
had plenty of friends in the country, 
and we learned for sure that she 
was not on the Circle 6 Ranch. Not 
a man we talked with had seen her 
or could find out anything about her. 
Art was sure that she’d been taken 
off in a canyon and shot and left 
to the coyotes. 

I take note that Purcell is saying 
mighty little about it all. The judge 
down at Dry Lake had told him that 
if we'd had a brand on the colt, we 
could at least have brought the case 
into court—provided we could prove 
who took her—but that we didn’t 
have a leg to stand on the way things 
were. 

First time I catches the boss alone, 
I asks, “What you got in the hole, 
boss?” 

He grins sideways at me. “Not a 
thing, actually. But I’ve a hunch 
that Levering sees some chance to 
make money on the filly, or he’d 
never bothered his head about her.” 

“Money, how?” 

“Racing,” says Purcell. 

I whistles. 

Well, the boss, as usual, turns out 
to be a good guesser. By the grape- 
vine that runs through cowland, we 
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learn that summer that there’s some 
mysterious horse being groomed for 
the races at the Stockmen’s Meet 
over in Mesa County, to be held 
this fall. The cayuse is a wonder 
three-year-old, from all accounts, 
that will clean up every bet at the 
meet and carry off every running 
prize in the package. 

We do some sleuthing through a 
Mesa County deputy sheriff who is 
a right guy, and that wonder horse 
is Fuzzy, sure enough. Art rides 
the eighty miles over to Mesa to see 
her, after promising the boss solemn 
that he won’t try to steal her—yet. 

He finds that she’s being trained 
on a ranch not far from the county 
seat, and we sure got no kick com- 
ing on the way they’re treating her. 
He has to hang around pretty near 
a week before he can get up to her 
in a pasture, where she’s turned out 
only on Sundays. And is that colt 
tickled to see him! She darn near 
tears the fence down when he rides 
away without her. 

Art is hopping mad_ because 
they've branded her with a Circle 6. 
He admits that it’s a small, neat job, 
and the boss tells us that is one of 
the things we had to expect. Pur- 
cell is holding us back because of 
a scheme that him and Judge Sher- 
man have hatched up. 

The judge says that we can prove 
we raised Fuzzy, and that the min- 
ute Levering tries to make any 
money off her we can put in a 
thumping bill for services rendered. 
The boss will give him the choice of 
going to court and fighting a mighty 
expensive case, or turning Fuzzy 
back to us, title free. There ain’t 
much doubt about which way Sam 
Levering will jump in those circum: 
stances, because he’s not packing a 
reputation that’d stand up in a 
courtroom. 
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F course every last man on 
the Box Bar goes to the 
Stockmen’s Meet. We take 

part in some of the events, but the 
thing we’re waiting for is the races 
the last two days. 

When Fuzzy comes out on the 
track the first time the stands sure 
give her a thundering hand, and 
we're so choked up we can’t say a 
word. There ain’t a thing in the 
whole meet that holds a candle to 
her, and we know it. She glistens 
like silk, from the tips of her ears 
to her fetlocks, and her hoofs seem 
to hardly touch the track as she 
dances by, warming up. 

We're all standing plastered 
against the fence next the grand- 
stand, and the boss has warned us 
not to say a word. If we'd call to 
her, or let her know we was there, 
we might ball things up, and that 
would give Levering the whip hand. 
Seems Levering actually has to take 
the money before we can move 
against him. 

She’s entered on the card as 
Bright Dawn. Can you beat that 
for a fool name to give a good horse? 
Well, that little steed of ours walks 
away with the three-year-old event, 
and the cow pony race, and the 
stock-horse race; and she heads the 
string that wins the pony express 
race. 

The little guy that rides her sure 
knows his business. He’s using. a 
smooth snafHe, and we can easy see 
that he’s got a hand light as her 
mouth is tender. We're so proud of 
her that we forget half the time she 
ain’t winning for us, and take pains 
to thank the little guy, whose name 
is Tommy something-or-other. 

There’s a free for all race the last 
day, and when the boss hears that 
Fuzzy is entered in that, he shakes 
his head and says, “Levering is 
shoving her too hard.” 
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“Yeh,” says Art, scowling. “The 
big bum is such a hog for money 
that he’d just as leave run her to 
death, so he makes the dough.” 

We’re lined up in our usual place 
when the race starts, and Chub dis- 
covers Levering standing a little 
ways down the fence, and nudges 
the rest of us to look. Levering 
gives us that nasty grin of his. Slats 
starts to say something, and the boss 
tells him in a low voice to shut up. 

The minute that Fuzzy comes out 
on the track we know that things 
ain’t right. Some of the spring has 
gone out of her step. She’s tired. 
But that ain’t the worst of it. 
Tommy isn’t riding her. There’s a 
heavier man on her back, with a 
plug-ugly mug that makes the hair 
rise on our necks right now. And 
he’s changed the snaffle bit to a curb. 
He holds the rein tight, and Fuzzy 
tosses her head and begins to sweat 
before she’s been out a minute. 

This is the toughest race of all, 
three laps around the half mile 
track. The horses get away to a 
good start, and that fool on Fuzzy 
takes the lead, instead of saving her, 
and holds it for half the distance. 
Then he begins to lag. As he passes 
the grandstand, Levering yells at 
him: 

“Lay on the whip, you fool!” 

Well, when that lash fell the boss 
and I had a good hold on Art, and 
we needed it. I never see a man so 
wild for a coupla minutes. Then he 
calms down sudden, and stands there 
like a post, watching that whip rise 
and fall. . . 


ROUND the turn they come on 
A the last lap, Fuzzy losing at 
every jump, and that ape on 

her back pounding harder and. be- 
ginning to yell at her. They swing 
into the stretch, our game little mare 
putting every ounce she’s got into a 
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losing fight. She makes a spurt and 
closes up the gap with the horse in 
third place, pulls even with him and 
moves toward second. 

The whip is going like mad, but 
Fuzzy can’t gain another inch be- 
cause she’s given all she’s got. The 
winner passes under the wire and 
Fuzzy is losing second money by 
four inches when her rider jerks her 
over sudden against the other horse. 
It’s done so quick that plenty o’ 
people might’a’ been fooled, not sure 
which rider was to blame. 

The two horses go down in a heap, 
and there’s a devil of a lot of legs 
and dust for a minute. The Box 
Bar is over the fence like one man. 

But Sam Levering is ahead of us, 
cursing like a madman. We learn 
afterward that all his big bets was 
on this race. 

“Why didn’t you push her, you 
mud-head!” he’s yelling at his rider. 
“You had that race in your pocket! 
You had it won, and then you let 
down!” 

Levering turns on Fuzzy, who’s 
still lying on the ground, kicking 
funny with a hind leg. He booted 
that sweat-soaked belly so hard that 
Fuzzy let out a grunt of pain. 

Nobody could’a’ held Art Hazen 
then, and nobody tried to. In fact, 
all that kept Levering from being 
mobbed was that Art was hitting 
him so hard and fast that nobody 
else had a chance. Levering was the 
bigger man, by plenty, but if he’d 
been twice as big Art would’a’ 
smeared him. 

A lot of well-meaning folks tried 
to stop the fight, and the Box Bar 
boys was real helpful, of course. We 
made a great show of pulling Art off 
—and really shunting every one else 
off—and managed to keep things go- 
ing for several minutes. 

But they ganged up on us finally 
and got it stopped. There’s three 
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guys holding Levering, who’s got a 
closing eye and a bloody mouth. 

Art goes down in the dirt beside 
Fuzzy. He finds the little guy, 
Tommy, there, stroking her neck. 

“Levering tried to get me to do 
it,’ Tommy says to Art, and every- 
body hears him. “I told him there 
was nothing right about riding her 
in this race, that she was too near 
all in, and I wouldn’t do it. So he 
fires me and gets somebody else.” 

Then, all of a sudden, Levering 
laughs. 

“Look at em!” he cries. “Look 
at the blasted softies crying over a 
dead horse! Sure she’s dead! Don’t 
you know a stifle when you see one? 
Sure, you can have her now. Take 
her and welcome!” He laughs some 
more, and turns and shoulders his 
way out of the crowd. 

_ Well, are we sick! We realize now 
why that hind leg has been kicking 
so funny. The stifle joint is the one 
above the hock, close to the flank. 
It’s a mighty shallow joint, and when 
it gets thrown out, we don’t ever 
argue about it. We just take the 
horse out and shoot him. 

I look for the boss, but he’s no- 
where in sight. We're squatted 
around Fuzzy, rubbing her and talk- 
ing to her, and feeling of the slipped 
bones, when the marshal of the meet 
comes up and says: 

“Boys, ’'m mighty sorry, but the 
show has got to go on, you know. 
No use putting off what can’t be 
helped.” 

We stand up, dumb as a lot of 
oysters, not leoking at each other. 


HEN the boss shows up. He’s 
got somebody in tow, and we 
see in a minute it’s the: fa- 
mous vet that some of the rich 
ranchers have hired to look after 


their finest stock during the meet. 


fia 


This horse doctor gives Fuzzy the 
once-over and shakes his head. 

“It’s a crying shame, Purcell,” he 
says, “bat you know yourself that 
it’s impossible to do anything for a 
stifled horse.” 

He’s turning to walk off when the 
boss grabs him by the arm and 
whirls him around. 

“Tmpossible!” Purcell snaps be- 
tween his teeth. “Nothing’s impos- 
sible, you know it, Shepherd! You’d 
say it was impossible for -a bunch 
of cowboys to drag a wild, starved 
little broomtail off the range, and 
make that out of it, wouldn’t you? 
I heard you tell somebody this 
morning that she was the most 


beautiful thing you’d ever seen on 


hoofs, scrub though she might be. 
And you won’t make a fight to save 
her—because it’s ‘impossible’!” 

I never see the boss look like that 
before—kinda white and still, and 
yet his face working and his eyes 
blazing. 

The vet gives him a long look, 
and gives Fuzzy another, and— 
Well, I never knew any man could 
spit out orders as fast as that Mr. 
Shepherd did. We darn near bust 
ourselves doing what he said, when 
he said it. We tie Fuzzy’s three good 
legs together, so she can’t try to 
stand up. Then we work her onto 
a horse blanket, and with the help 
of half of Mesa County get her lifted 
into a wagon bed. She had sure 
won the hearts of those people. 

To make it short, that vet did 
what we’d never heard of being done 
before. He set the stifle joint, and 
put on a rig that Fuzzy couldn’t get 
unset. It was a good while before 
she was her old self again, but after 
that she seemed as good as ever. 
Only she couldn’t run very fast any 
more. And, in the course of the 
years, every Box Bar rider had one 
of Fuzzy’s colts in his string. 


NUGGET FEVER 


By CLIFF WALTERS 


Author of “A Posse’s Prey,” etc. 


All That Glitters 
Isn’t Gold . 


HAT would-be prospector 
bum’ll be comin’ along 
Lone Tree Draw about 
sundown. And with two 
thousand. dollars on him. 
What it takes to pay off the gang 
of riders that’s been workin’ for the 
Fence Panel outfit all summer.” 

So spoke Claude Wardell, man- 
ager of the far-flung Fence Panel 
spread. Wardell’s friend, “Spade” 
McCune, the gambler who had rid- 
den out from Buckskin to hold this 
secret rendezvous in a gulch some 
distance from the ranch, nodded his 


dark head and came as near to smil- 
ing as he ever did. He said: 

“After bein’ held up last fall, 
robbed of the pay roll, and raked 
along the jaw with a bullet, I’d think 
Barney Lane would be a little bit 
skittish about totin’ that money 
again.” 

“He mentioned somethin’ about 
lightnin’ never strikin’ twice in the 
same place,” replied big Wardell, a 
red-faced man with straw-colored 
hair. 

“Well, maybe he'll change his 
mind about that.” Spade McCune 
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gave his gun belt a hitch and moved 
toward his horse. “I’ll be in Lone 
Tree Draw at sundown. I sure hope 
you keep on runnin’ the Fence Panel 
spread, Claude. It’s been good pick- 
in’s for the last three years. Mighty 
lucky for us you happened to be old 
Chris Allison’s nephew!” 

Wardell frowned. “Uncle Chris 
and me have been rowin’ lately. 
He’s been pumpin’ a lotta questions 
to me. I don’t like the lay of things 
around the Fence Panel, Spade. Old 
Chris Allison might put the skids 
under me any time. He’s suspicious 
about somethin’.” 

“IT hope you’re wrong, Claude,” 
answered McCune. “But we won't 
starve for a while, even if you do 
lose a job that’s been a gold mine.” 

“Gold mine!” Wardell echoed. 
“That reminds me of Barney Lane: 
He showed me a piece of mighty 
rich ore last night. Says he’s goin’ 
to spend his wages for a grubstake, 
and go back to it.” 

“Maybe we’d better keep our eye 
on him,” McCune suggested. “Once 
out of a thousand times them nug- 
get hunters do find something. Well, 
I know of a closer strike, Claude. 
See you later.” 


Spade McCune rode down the 
deep gulch while big Claude War- 
dell took a circuitous route back to 
the Fence Panel Ranch, where a 
large crew of cow-punchers, weary 
from their summer’s riding, lolled 
about the ranch buildings. Wardell 
joined them and swapped talk on 
range topics. 

Yet the dull gray eyes of the out- 
fit’s manager were ever following the 
course of the westering sun. At last 
that brilliant disk tipped the hori- 
zon, turned hills and sky red with its 
crimson kiss. Wardell thought of 
Lone Tree Draw. 
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“Our money ought to be gettin’ 
here purty soon, hadn’t it?” inquired 
one impatient puncher. 

“Most any time now,” replied 
Wardell. 

Dusk was deepening into dark 
when a rider came racing up to the 
ranch buildings. It was Barney 
Lane, a tall, well-knit man, with 
honest blue eyes. But now those 
eyes were snapping excitedly as he 
yelled: 

“Hey, Claude! I—I was robbed!” 

“Robbed?” echoed the voices of 
twenty men who were suddenly 
tense. 

“Say!” big Wardell rumbled. 
“That’s the second time this has 
happened, Lane! Where was it this 
time?” 

“Lone Tree Draw,” answered the 
other. “Looked to me like the same 
feller that nipped me last year. 
Same size, same old flour sack over 
his head with eyeholes cut in it! But 
the skunk didn’t shoot me this time, 
although he threatened to plenty. 
He got my gun—and all the money!” 

“Come on, fellers!” big Wardell 
boomed. “Saddle some horses and 
let’s see if we can’t pick him up! 
Lane, you saddle a fresh horse and 
hit out for Buckskin. Tell the 
sheriff. Yeah, and tell old Chris Al- 
lison what’s happened to his money. 
Confound the luck!” He hurried. to- 
ward the corrals, followed by men 
who had suddenly lost their weari- 
ness. 


HE hunt was on, with War- 
dell dispatching pairs of rid- 
ers in every direction and or- 
dering them to shoot down the man 
who had robbed Barney Lane. This 
done, Wardell rode back—alone—to 
the same gulch where he had talked 
with Spade McCune, gambler. 
Spade was there again. Comfortably 
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puffing a cigarette, McCune greeted 
im. : 

“Well, is all the country down 
around Lone Tree bein’ thoroughly 
scoured?” 

“Yep,” Wardell grunted. “Loud- 
talkin’ punchers tellin’ what they’re 
goin’ to do to a certain holdup man 
when, and if, they ketch him.” 

“Yeah—if. Well, here’s your half, 
Claude.” 

They parted, Wardell heading 
back to the ranch. Eventually, dis- 
appointed punchers on weary horses 
began trailing back in pairs. Claude 
Wardell had hot coffee waiting for 
them—and words of thanks for their 
efforts. 

About dawn Barney Lane re- 
turned from Buckskin. With him 
rode rheumatic old Chris Allison, 
owner of the Fence Panel outfit. 

“Dang you, Claude!” bawled the 
old man. “Why didn’t you send an- 
other man along with Barney, here, 
to get that pay roll? You know 
what happened last year!” 

“T didn’t think that lightnin’ 
would strike twice in the same 
place,’ Wardell replied, meeting his 
uncle’s irate gaze _ unflinchingly. 
“Looks kinda funny to me, though. 
Barney Lane got robbed last year— 
he said. Now,he’s sayin’ so again.’ 

“Sayin’ so—and meanin’ it!” put 
in Barney, his blue eyes flashing. 
“What you hintin’ at, Claude? 
That I cached that money some- 
where, and then just said I was 
robbed?” 

“Yeah, that’s what he’s hintin’ 
at,” bawled old Chris Allison. “But 
that ain’t so. I’ve knowed you ever 
since you was knee-high to a prairie 


dog, Barney. I trust you, all right, © 


but I’m sick of trustin’ Claude’s 
judgment about doin’ things. I’m 
firin’ him!” 

“What?” Claude Wardell’s mouth 
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flopped open. “You don’t mean 
that, Uncle Chris!” 

“T do mean it!” roared the older 
man. “I'll run things around here 
myself for a while. At least, till I 
get ’em straightened out and find 
out where I stand!” 

“This is the thanks I get,” War- 
dell growled. “If you’d have give 
me a free hand here and let me write 
checks, we wouldn’t have had this 
pay-roll loss. But, no! You 
couldn’t trust me enough to——” 

“You're fired!” shouted old Chris. 
“Tl start writin’ some checks for 
these fellers. Yeah, and yours, 
too!” 

He got off his horse and clumped 
into the house, the eager men follow- 
ing him. But Wardell turned to 
Barney Lane and growled: 

“This is all your fault, you nug- 
get-locoed fool! You lose the pay 
roll, and I get fired for it.” 

“Aw, shut up!” Barney replied. 
“And you havin’ the gall to hint 
that J might’ve grabbed that money. 
And here a week ago, when I was 
talkin’ about pullin’ out and goin’ 
back to my diggin’s—and showin’ 
you a piece of ore—you wanted to 
come along with me. Be my -pard. 
A fine pard you’d make!” 

Wardell was silent a moment, 
evading the intensity of Barney’s 
blue eyes. At last he said: 

“I—I guess I’m just wrought up 
too much, Barney. But it makes 
me boil, gettin’ fired for something 
that ain’t my fault. Still, I am fired. 
And now I’m footloose to go where 
I please. I—TI believe [’ll trail along 
with you, Barney, if you're goin’ 
back to the mountains.” 

“No, thanks, Claude. I’d rather 
go alone.” Barney started away, 
but Wardell followed, saying: 

“Tl buy all the grub, Barney. 
And furnish a couple pack horses. 
Dang it! When a man’s just been 
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fired, when he’s outta work, that 
ain’t no time for a friend to desert 
him.” 

Wardell continued pleading while 
Barney Lane hesitantly rubbed the 
sear on his lean, strong jaw; a scar 
that had been put there during a 
pay-roll holdup of a year ago. 

Barney said: “I ain’t promisin’ 
you anything, Claude, about a 
strike. There’s a lot of diggin’ to 
do, a lot of prospectin’. Maybe 
there ain’t anything in this place I’m 
thinkin’ about. But if you want to 
come along: i 

_ “Sure, I do!” Wardell interrupted. 
“TI know that one piece of ore you 
got is rich.” 

“That’s only one little piece, 
Claude.” 

“T’ll_ gamble,” came the eager 
reply. 

Soon Claude Wardell was leading 
a couple of pack horses toward the 
town of Buckskin. He would buy 
grub—and have a talk with Spade 
McCune. 


HREE days later, Wardell 

and Barney Lane, prospec- 

tors, were camped in a little 
basin high on the summit of the 
Antler Mountains, a wild, rugged 
country beyond the grass and tim- 
ber. This was the spot from which 
that piece of rich ore had come, and 
big Wardell was eager to see what 
fortune lay ahead. He could hardly 
relax that first night, by the camp 
fire. He kept studying that little 
piece of ore specked with yellow. 
_ At daybreak the next morning he 
was up and getting breakfast. And 
all the while his dull gray eyes ava- 
riciously surveyed the rocky forma- 
tions of this little basin. 

“Let’s get diggin’!” he told Barney 
Lane. 
“You’ve got gold fever,’ replied 

the other man, smiling as he watched 
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Wardell wolfing down his food. “By 
the time you’ve trailed around for 
a week or two, you'll calm down.” 

“We'd ought to make the strike 
right here, hadn’t we?” 

“Never can tell,’ Barney an- 
swered. “S’pose you scout along 
the east side over there this after- 
noon, and [ll take the west. That 
way we can cover more ground.” 

“Anything you say, pard!” War- 
dell told him. 

The men went their separate ways, 
and Wardell tackled his job fever- 
ishly. Hours raced by. It was late 
afternoon when Claude Wardell, 
drenched with perspiration, brought 
down his pick at the exposed end 
of a rocky fissure and tore loose a 
chunk of quartz. 

He stopped breathing for a mo- 
ment. Then he dropped to his 
knees, grabbed -up the sample of 
quartz, and quickly compared it 
with the piece of ore Barney had let 
him carry. It was the same! 

His hands began to tremble. The 
gold fever flamed wildly in his usu- 
ally dull eyes. He turned furtively 
and glanced across the little basin at 
Barney, who was digging away, back 
turned. 

“Take it easy, you fool!” Wardell 
told himself. 

He forced himself to some sem- 
blance of composure, rolled a ciga- 
rette, and began trailing slowly to- 
ward camp, where he eventually 
slumped down on a bed roll. He 
was sitting there, the picture of fa- 
tigue, when Barney Lane came plod- 
ding in. 

“All in?” was Barney’s greeting. 

“Yeah.” Wardell feigned casual- 
ness. “I don’t think so much of this 
prospectin’ business as I did this 
morning. This place is as barren as 
bad lands.” 


“Kinda disgusted, eh?” Barney’s 
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blue eyes twinkled. 
get used to that.” 

“Not peckin’ around in this place, 
I won’t. There ain’t a showin’ of 
gold around here. Let’s move to 
some place that shows more prom- 
ise. How about that canyon we 
seen a couple miles west of here? 
That looked purty good to me.” 

“Yeah, it looked fair,” Barney ad- 
mitted. “Still, we haven’t give this 
place such a good goin’-over yet. 
But you’re furnishin’ the grub, 
Claude. If you want to move, we'll 
move.” 

“First thing in the mornin’,” 
Wardell answered. “Did you see 
them three mountain sheep up on 
the rim this afternoon?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, I did. And I allus did like 
fresh meat better’n sowbelly. If you 
want to start supper, Barney, Tll 
take my old .30-30 and make a 
sashay up there.” 

“Fair enough, Claude.” 


ARDELL toiled laboriously 

upward to the rim, and was 

soon dropping off into a 
rocky pocket to the east. There was 
a little clump of pines and a spring 
down there. And a dark-haired man 
named Spade McCune. 

“Hello, Claude,” called the wait- 
ing gambler, emerging cautiously 
from the pine thicket. “What’s the 
news?” 

“Plenty!” big Wardell puffed. “TI 
tumbled onto that gold vein this 
afternoon. The east side of the basin 
where me and his nibs is camped!” 

“Ts he wise to your find?” Mc- 
Cune asked. 

“Naw. I’ve even talked him into 
pullin’ camp to-morrow. We're 
goin’ a couple of miles west. Maybe 
farther. Wait’ll we’re gone. Then 
stake that claim and go down to 
Buckskin and file on it. Savvy?” 


“Well, you'll 
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“T savvy!” Spade McCune’s black 
eyes were burning now. “I guess 
there'll be fewer questions asked that 
way than if Barney Lane fades outta 
the picture entirely.” 

“We're really in the money this 
time, Spade. No more petty grab- 
bin’ of ranch pay rolls. No more 
takin’ chances to grab a measly two 
thousand at a time. And maybe sell 
off a few fat steers that don’t be- 
long to us!” 

“In three days Tl be back up 
here,” Spade replied. “Meet me. 
And don’t talk in your sleep, 
Claude!” 

Wardell turned and started back 
to the camp where Barney Lane was 
cooking supper. 


Those next three days were an 
ordeal for Claude Wardell. It was 
a strain, this being casual when all 
the while the yellow specks in a cer- 
tain piece of rock kept dancjng be- 
fore his eyes. He kept wanting to 
move from place to place—prefer- 
ably farther away from that first 
camp—and Barney Lane, although 
chiding Wardell for his impatience, 
agreeably followed his restless com- 
panion. 

The fourth morning they were’ 
crossing over the summit of the Ant- 
ler Mountains when Wardell sud- 
denly halted his horse-and said: 

“TY think I’ve had about enough 
of this jammin’ around in the gran- 
ite. I’m trailin’ down the south 
slope. Leavin’ all the gold and work 
up here to you. Cow-punchin’s 
more my line, I guess. We'll split 
the grub, and you’ve got your own 
horses.” 

“Gosh!” Barney exclaimed. “You 
sure ain’t the right disposition for 
a prospector, Claude! . If you don’t 
make a strike the first week out, you 
want to throw up your hands.” 

“Nope, I’m not the right dispo- 
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sition,” Claude agreed. “Well, let’s 
split up this. grub and I'll be goin’. 
I allus did want to see what was on 
the other side of the Antler Moun- 
tains, Now’s my chance.” 

A few minutes later Wardell was 
riding down the south slope of the 
mountains. Keeping to this direc- 
tion until he was well out of sight 
from Barney Lane, he suddenly 
changed his course and_ started 
swinging in a wide semicircle back 
to the basin where he had sunk a 
pick into gold ore. 

It was dusk when he arrived there 
and found his pal, Spade McCune, 
waiting for him. 

“Shook him, did you?” called the 
gambler. 

“Easy enough. You got the filin’s 
on this claim duly recorded, Spade?” 

“Sure have! Huh! That’s what 
I trailed you up here for, wasn’t it?” 

“That’s it, Spade. Well, bright 
and early in the mornin’ we start 
gettin’ rich.” 

“And Barney Lane, the dumb 
jack, keeps on lookin’ for his!” Mc- 
Cune laughed harshly. 


HE next morning a crooked 
gambler and his pard were 
picking away at an outcrop- 
ping of gold-bearing ore. Once more 
Claude Wardell was obsessed with 
the nugget fever. Sweat trickled 
from his bushy brows. So occupied 
was he with his work that he didn’t 
hear an approaching rider until the 
latter—Barney Lane—was real 
close. Then both he and Spade Mc- 
Cune whirled to face the man whose 
jaw was scarred with a bullet. 
“You!” Wardell’s voice was 
hoarse. “Why you trailin’ way back 
here, Barney?” 
“Maybe just to see why you was 
so anxious to pull outta this basin 
in the first place, Claude.” Barney’s 


blue eyes were level and, somehow, 
coolly dangerous. 

“Curiosity ain’t goin’ to do you 
no good now, Lane,” put in Spade 
McCune warily. “I’ve staked this 
claim and filed on it. If I want to 
~ Claude, here, buy in with me 

“He didn’t buy in,” interrupted 
Barney Lane’s drawling voice. “No 
more than he went out huntin’ 
mountain sheep the other night.” 


“You—follered me?” “Wardell 
gulped. 
“T didn’t have to. I knew that 


this crooked card sharp was taggin’ 
us up the mountain. And I knew 
you’d seen gold the other day, 
Claude. At least, I knew this out- 
croppin’ was here, and that’s where 
you worked that first day.” 

“Smart, eh?” Wardell rasped. 
“But not smart enough to keep 
Spade -and me from grabbin’ this 
claim!” 

“T don’t like bein’ double-crossed, 
Claude,” Barney went on in that 
same level tone. “After all, I 
brought you up here. You wouldn’t 
have found this place without me. 
I’m half owner here. You might buy 
me out, but you won’t freeze me 
out.” 

“You're already froze out!” War- 
dell rumbled. “What you goin’ to 
do about it?” 

“This.” Eyes never wavering, 
Barney Lane moved his hand slowly 
toward the gun slung at his hip. 

Big Wardell had taken off his gun 
that he might have more freedom to 
work. But Spade McCune still wore 
his. He always did. The gambler, 
fascinated by Barney’s moving hand, 
suddenly dived for his own gun. 

Barney must have been expecting 
this move. His own gun was out, 
fillmg the rocky basin with roaring 
echoes. That first shot of his grazed 
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McCune’s gun hand. The next one 
tore half of the gambler’s left ear 
away. 

There followed a moment of ap- 
palling silence. Claude Wardell 
suddenly seemed petrified, while 
Spade McCune, the color drained 
from his face, stood there pleading 
with gaping eyes for his life. 

“You put a brand on my jaw once, 
McCune.” Barney Lane’s voice was 
glacial. “If I’ve earmarked you, 
that makes us even.” 

Wardell and the gambler ex- 
changed mute, significant looks. Ap- 


parently Barney Lane knew far 


more than he had ever hinted. War- 
dell stared blankly at an outcrop- 
ping of gold ore. Finally he croaked: 

“We'll buy your half of this claim, 
Barney. We'll pay you well for it, 
Spade and me! A thousand—two 
thousand - 

“Ten thousand’s my price!’ Bar- 
ney snapped. “Start raisin’ money, 
you low-down buzzards. Either 
that or you’re comin’ back to the 
Fence Panel Ranch with me. I’ve 
an idea your Uncle Chris might like 
to see both of you, Wardell!” 

“No!” both men groaned. “We'll 
buy you out,’ Wardell added fran- 
tically. We’—he swallowed hard 
—“we can raise nine thousand. And 
that’s all we can raise.” 

“Where’s the money?” Barney de- 
manded, gun still drawn. 

“You'll never know till you sign 
over to me!” Wardell said. “And 
don’t think you'll ever find that 
money. You'll play fair or ss 

“Yeah,” Barney promised, “T’ll 
play fair. Not that I owe you skunks 
anything, but because your nugget 
fever’s breakin’ out in a rash. 
Where’s that nine thousand, War- 
dell?” 

“Back at camp.” The big man 
started leading the way. 
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OON Wardell was striding into 
camp and grabbing up one of 
his old packsaddles. From the 

top of a wooden crosspiece he pulled 
a neatly fitted plug about half an 
inch in diameter. Then, from the 
hole underneath, he extracted five 
tightly rolled thousand-dollar bills. 

“So that’s where you had _ it 
cached,” Barney Lane remarked. 
“The one place I’d never thought 
of lookin’! Well, maybe all the trou- 
ble of bringin’ you up here wasn’t 
in vain.” 

“No double-crossin’ now,” War- 
dell rasped. “Fork over your four 
thousand, Spade.” 

The injured gambler obliged, say- 
ing: “We're fools, Claude! Now 
that we’ve dug up, this quick-trig- 
gered coyote’ll take us back to town. 
Then we'll have neither our liberty 
nor our money!” 

“The mine’s yours,” Barney Lane 
answered, pocketing the money. He 
raised his voice and called, “Hey, 
Chris!” 

From out of a patch of boulders 
came old Chris Allison, owner of the 
Fence Panel outfit. 

“And here’s the trap!” yelled War- 
dell. “Curse you, Lane! Spade was 
right. I ought to’ve knowed that 

ola 

“Shut up!” bellowed old Chris Al- 
lison, gripping the rifle in his hands. 
“You had some stolen money cached, 
Claude. Money you've stole from 
my outfit. Barney and me never 
could find it. Then he got the idea 
of flashin’ gold ore under your 
crooked nose. You bit on that bait. 
Well, take your gold mine. All I 
wanted was my money back. And 
Barney’s got it for me—with inter- 
est.” 

*You’re not jailin’ me and Spade?” 
Wardell gulped. “And you’re lettin’ 
us keep this gold claim? How 
come?” 
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“Easy,” Barney Lane cut in. 
“There’s probably a couple hundred 
worth of gold in that little pocket. 
But it ain’t a vein like you think, 
Wardell.” 

“So that’s why you're bein’ so 
danged generous!” Wardell stormed, 
face twitching. “That’s why you're 
pullin’ out!” 

“Yep,” snapped old Chris Allison. 
“That, and the fact that Barney’s 
got to start managin’ that outfit of 
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of slappin’ my own nephew in jail, 
you wouldn’t be gettin’ this chance 
to run, Claude. Nugget fever! 
Huh!” 

“Shall we be goin’, Chris?” Bar- 
ney said mildly. “I’m kinda anx- 
ious to. Id rather handle a lariat 
rope than a pick, any time.” 

They moved away, taking all the 
guns with them. Wardell and Mc- 
Cune exchanged futile, angry 
glances. But there was nothing they 


mine. If it wasn’t for the disgrace could say—or do. 


THE HORSE RANCH 


early as 1870, and attracted the most daring and skillful riders. Bands 

of forty to fifty mares were turned into some protected valley where 
natural barriers, such as a high rocky ridge, would keep them from clash- 
ing with another band. One noted horse ranch, the Wasson place, on the 
Upper Rio Grande, had at one time over a thousand brood mares running 
in the valleys of Goose, Bellows, Farmers and Lime Creeks. 

The sales of geldings from this huge band of mares was very profitable. 

The broncos, as they were then called, brought from forty to seventy-five 
dollars when three years old, and were sold unbroken to customers who 
came from as far south as Northern Texas for these hardy mountain horses. 
The geldings must have a range far enough away from the breeding stock 
to be safe from the stallions, and were kept north of Bristol Plateau. These 
animals, because they ranged high up near timberline, were called “snow 
birds.” : 
- When a band of “snow birds,” wild as any deer, were to be corralled, 
two men were sent out. They left the ranch early in the morning, each 
one leading an extra horse which they hid in a bunch of aspens at the edge 
of the main valley. When the wild band was located, one man remained 
beside the trail and the other rede above them, forcing them toward the 
open ground. The wild horses had the advantage of knowing every hid- 
den trail, and sometimes outwitted even the smartest of the riders, who 
daily risked their lives in wild dashes through tangles of fallen timber, or 
down steep slopes. Once started there could be no rest or let-up until the 
wild band was inside the corral at the home ranch. 


G esis as 1870, snd for the cow trade became a Western industry as 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


_ COFFEY, BRIDGET or MARY—My aunt who 

lived at 124 West 60th Street, New York City, 
about six years ago. Have not heard from her 
since my mother died. Am anxious to locate her. 
James J. Foley, C Co., 2nd Inf. Batt., P. Bello 
Bks., Dublin, Ireland. 


, CLINKERHAEARD, JOHN—My father who 
is about 44 years old. Was last heard of at 
Prague, Oklahoma, in 1932. He is about 5 feet 
11 inches tall, has dark hair and eyes. Anyone 
knowiag of his whereabouts please notify his 
daughter, Mrs. Glen Hammond, care I. G. Allan, 
Route 1, Naches, Washington. 


COOPER, HELBERT, CHRISTINE and IVY- 
LEE—My brother and sisters. They may be 
using the name O’Grady. Information concern- 
ing them will be appreciated by Joe Cooper, 
322914 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


ROHRIG—Important ! Anyone with this 
name or knowing anyone by this name please 
write at once to Hubert RK. Bosye, Box 117, 
Clarksville, Missouri. 


ROBERSON, REUBEN—Left home about a 
year ago. Please write to your mother, Mrs. 
Ela Roberson, Apt. 14, 67 East Glennwood 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


NOTICE—There were eight in my family: 
Margarite, James, Clara, George, Charlotte, Levi 
Randolph, who is now twenty-one, and a younger 
boy and girl. We lived in Madera, California, 
until 1922 when seven of us were sent to an 
orphanage in Oakland, California, and some of 
us were later sent to a home in Los Angeles. 
Our surname was Smith, I believe. Father was 
a blacksmith. After father’s death mother mar- 
ried a butcher. Anyone recognizing these names 
or circumstances please communicate with Wil- 
oe Kitchens, P. O. Box 516, Oak Creek, Colo- 
rado. 


SONG, HOWEL HECTOR—Was born Janu- 
ary 9, 1919, at Fayetteville. Was placed in an 
orphanage at Little Rock, Arkansas, when 5 
years old. Mother died when I was_ four. 
Since then have never heard from my father. 
Mother’s maiden name was Richards. Anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of my mother’s folks 
or anyone by the name of Song, please get in 
touch with me. P. F. C..Howel H. Davis, 
U. S. M. C., U. S. S. Lexington, Long Beach, 
California. 


LEWIS, CORALDO or ALDA, JOHN WIL- 
LIAM—My daddy. He is an entertainer or 
singer and goes by any of these names. He is 
about 84 years old, weighs 180 pounds, and is 
6 feet 4 inches tall. He deserted me when I 
was two years old. His father was Dr. Alda 
J. Lewis of Dayton, Ohio. Any information 
concerning him will be appreciated by N. A., care 
of Western Story Magazine. 


STEELE, BOB; BOB ALLEN, BUCK JONES 
and JOHNNY MACK BROWN—My California 
pals. Would love to hear from them. Hosea 
Tone, Box 47, Wadsworth, Texas. 


GILBERT or WEAVER, ELVIN’ E.—My 
brother who was born November 28, 1909. He 
-was in the army in the Philippines for a number 
of years. When last heard of he had deserted 
the Service Co., 30th Infantry, San Francisco, 
California. If he is ill or in any trouble his 
two sisters and brother are waiting to do any- 
thing for him. If anyone knows where he is 
please write to his sister, Ella May Gilbert, 189 
Adams Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


WIMPY—One of your little ones has been 
called to a better home. For the remaining 
children’s sake at least keep in touch with them. 
Have no fear of prosecution. I am supporting 
them single handed. ‘They need their father. If 
zou fail them completely you will never be 
appy. Am in New York. Please write to Pat, 
care of Western Story Magazine. 


CASEY, JOE—He is in his early forties, tall, 
slender, light-brown hair and blue eyes. A few 
years ago he lived in Waterville but is believed 
to be living around New York at present. Any 
information concerning him will be gratefully 
received by L. P., care of Western Story Maga- 
zine. 


-GOOTIE, TILLIE—Last heard from in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, in 1917, when she was 7 years 
old. She has blue eyes and brown hair and a 
scar on her right cheek. Please write to your 
sister, Mrs. Cora Gray, Route 1, Westville, 
Oklahoma. 


KEIERLEBER, ARTHUR P.—My brother who 
was in Minneapolis, Minnesota, when last heard 
from. He has black curly hair, greenish-gray 
eyes, is about 5 feet 11 inches tall, and weighs 
about 175 pounds. Any information concerning 
him will be greatly appreciated by his sister. 
Please write to L., care of Western Story Maga- 
zine. ie 


HUTTER, JOHN G.—There is an important 
letter in this office for you. Please send for it 
at once. Address, A Friend, care of Western 
Story Magazine. 


GLEASON, MRS. N. V.—The undersigned de- 
sires to get into communication as soon as 
possible with Mrs. N. V. Gleason, who lived in 
San Antonio, Texas, about fifteen years ago. 
Important! Anyone knowing her address please 
write to G. Grant White, Attorney, 508 Cen- 
tral Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


BURDELOW, ALFRED—My son. Have not 
heard from him in six years. At one time he 
was a cook in East Chicago, Illinois. Please let 
me know where you are. Mother, care of 
Western Story Magazine. 


SCOTT, CHARLES—Last seen in Seattle, 
Washington, in winter of 1911. Letters not re- 
ceived due to change in address. No detectives 
need reply. He is about fifty-seven years old. 
Please write to A. D. Warner, c/o BE. Lang, 
4511 35th Avenue, West. Seattle. Washington. 


LIGHTHIZER, ELMER or EMENY—My 
brother. He is 44 years old, 5 feet 5 inches 
tall and weighs 135 Ibs. He is a paper hanger 
and painter. Sister Violet died soon after you 
left. Floyd and mother want to see you. Please 
write to your sister, Emma Cunningham, 1648 
Struble Avenue, North Hast, Canton, Ohio. 


MOSS—My mother’s maiden name was Addie 
Moss. She had three sisters and two brothers. 
They lived near Crawford and Hamilton, Texas. 
Would like to find my mether’s relatives. Any 
one by this name please write to James Kid- 
wards, U. S. Marines, Destroyer Base, San 
Diego, California. 


ROSS, THOMAS MERCHANT—Last heard 
from in Red Bluff, California, in 1927, Medium 
height, and rather stout. Would be about 27 
years old. Believed to be in Portland, Oregon. 
Information appreciated by his brother, Allen 
Ruyle Ross, Hq. Btry., 1st Bn. 18th Field Ar- 
tillery, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


HAMMONS, KENNETH—He was born near 
Noxon, Montana, in 1910. Last heard from 
six or seven years ago. Please write to your 
aunt, Mrs. Walter Lake, Noxon, Montana. 
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MONZO, WILLIAM—Dark complexion, black 
hair and almost bald. Last seen in Newark, 
New Jersey, in 1922. Am still saving stamps. 
Please write to me old pal, Elias Jennings, care. 
of Western Story Magazine. 


GOODALE, WILLMAN GARFIBLD—Left 
Addison, Vermont, about twenty-five years ago. 
He has four children, Willis, Gertrude, Clara 
and Viola. Wife’s name was Zona Cole. Be- 
lieved to have enlisted in the Canadian army 
under the name of Willman Garfield. Any one 
knowing him please communicate with his 
daughter Clara, care of Western Story Magazine. 


HASKELL, ARCHIB, ROSCOE, and OTTO—. 


Brothers. Last beard of in Valley Springs and 
Stockton, California. Your mother, who is 86 
years old, is in very poor health and wants to 
see you. Please write to Mary A. Haskell, 
Route 4, Box 2, Oregon City, Oregon. 


“HAWK or LACRUZE, CHARLES—18 years 
old, 5 feet, 4 inches tall, brown hair and gray 


eyes. Last heard from in New Mexico, Feb- 
ruary, 1937. His mother would like to hear 
from him. Please come home. Mrs. 


oaks 
Reinert, 3736 Laclide Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 


ALLARD, ARTHUR—He is 26 years old, has 
blue eyes, dark-brown hair, a dimple in his 
chin, fair complexion, 5 feet 7 inches tall, and 
weighs about 145 pounds.. Wears dark blue 
suits and overcoats. Last seen in Southport, 
Connecticut, in February, 1934. He is a plumber. 
His sons want him to come home. Anyone 
knowing his whereabouts please write to his 
wife, Mrs. Gladys Allard, 130 Franklin Avenue, 
New Rochelle, New York. 


MILLER, HARRY AMES and _ GEORGH 
‘WALKER MILLER-—Both men are World War 
veterans. Harry is about 58 years old. Was 
last heard of in Coquille, Oregon, in 1925, 
George is 57 years old. Last heard from in 
Portland, Oregon, in Anyone knowing 
their whereabouts please write to his brother, 
James N. Miller, R 1, Box 198C, Spanaway, 
Washington. 


SCRITCHFIELD, ETHEL MOOSE—My 
mother. Have not seen her since I was two 
years old. My father’s brother, Melvin, adopted 
me. He is dead and so is my father, Johnnie 
Scritchfield. I was christened, Alta Gertrude, 
but my adopted name is Gertrude Lee. Am 
anxious to find my mother. Mrs. Gertrude Lee 
Scritehfield Smith, 201 Chamberlain Street, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. ; 


-hotels in Oklahoma City. 


SMITH, HARRY or HENRY—He is 43 years 
old, brown eyes, fair complexion, 5 feet 1 ineh 
tall, and weighs about 165 pounds. English 
descent. Has an anchor tattooed on right fore- 
arm, and a ring tattooed on fourth finger of 
left hand. Last known address is Toronto, 
Canada. Any news concerning him will be ap- 

recjated by J. Mostinsky, Sta. Hospital, Ft. 

ayne, Detroit, Michigan. s 


RANDALL, WILLIAM—My father, who left 
Dallas, Texas, in 1917. He may be in Michigan. 
He is 6 feet tall, weighs 170 pounds, has brown 
hair, blue eyes, and a rather dark complexion. 
He was a street car conductor in Dallas, Texas. 
Information appreciated by his son, Charles 
Milton Randall, 322 East 5th Street, Downey, 
California. 


SIMMONS, MARIE—My mother. Last heard 
of in Abilene, Kansas, in 1913. Information 
concerning her or her relatives will be appre- 
ciated by her son, Roy Simmons, now oy 
Shultz, Route 2, Morrill, Nebraska. 


HOLZINGER, WILLIAM G.—Left Denver for 
California about 44 years ago. Would like to 
know if he is still living. Anyone who has 
any information concerning him please write to 
his sister, Mrs. Emma A. Richter, 4838 NE 
99th Street, Portland, Oregon. 


SPRY, JOE—He is about 35 years old. Left 
Tampa, Florida, in 1931, for Bvansville, In- 
diana. Moved to Cylinder, Iowa, in 1932, left 
there in 1934, and has not been heard from 
since. A carpenter by trade. He has & wife 
and small son. He may be in the army or 
navy. He is about 5 feet 6 inches tall, and 
weighs 120 pounds. Anyone knowing of him 
Bie? notify John J. Spry, Box 247, Alva, 

orida. 


CORE, JAMES—Lived at 40 Plymouth Ave- 
nue, Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1927, with the 
Townsends. Later returned to his home in 
North Carolina. Any information as to his 
present address will be appreciated by Herbert A. 
Root, Box 32, Glenham, N, Y. 


JACKSON, MARGARET FE. and WILLIAM 
THOMAS SANDERSON—My mother and her 
brother. In 1922 mother lived in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. My_uncle operated a barber 
shop in a hotel on Fourth Street and North 
Broadway. Prior to that he was connected with 
Any information con- 
cerning them will be greatly appreciated by 
lifton Antrey, 114 West Quincy Street, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends, 


While it will be better to use your name in the notices, we will print 


your request “blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 


course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 
that seems to us unsuitable. Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the 
printer long in advance of publication, don’t expect to see your notice till a 


considerable time after you send it. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 
address, for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not 
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j WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 
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Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 85) 


son to sign a paper. I can’t be re- 
sponsible for everything Sandy does. 
Dog-gone it, you ought to know he’s 
drunk half the time. Not that ?m 
proud of it, but it explains how I 
feel.” 

“A dollar a head to drive two 
thousand cows across your range is 
an outrage! Never heard of such a 
thing!” Hollister’s face was apoplec- 
tic. “Why, it—it’s plain robbery!” 

“Call it anything you like,” im- 
placably retorted Rickerman. “This 
is my land. It’s my grass. I don’t 
know as there’s any law in Arizona 
that sets the price 0’ grass when you 
want to drive a herd across it. So 
I’m setting my own price. A dollar 
a head. Take it or leave it!” 

“Me,” John Deeming rapped out, 
“T don’t figure to pay a cent!” 

“Well, then—” Rickerman waved 
to the surrounding badlands, “you'll 
have to head your herd that-a-way, 
I guess. Over the mountains. I got 
twenty men here to say you're not 
drivin’ across this creek.” 

Deeming, with a storm raging in 


; his heart, looked at the country to 


the left and to the right. On all 
sides, save that of the creek, rugged 
badlands rose ominously. 

“Naturally,” Rickerman said, a 
jeer in his voice, “you'll find it right 
hard travelin’ up yonder. Them 
badlands is a tough place for cattle, 
what with gorges, a couple o’ tor- 
rents, and what-not to cross. I fig- 
ure before you could get down to 
cattle country again you’d have to 
count on losin’? maybe two-three 
hundred head. And if you was to be 
unlucky enough to have a stampede 
on your hands—whew!” He ended 
with an eloquent whistle. 

Suddenly Windy Joe Ball, his 
wrinkled face furious, nudged his 
lean companion. With a backward 
jerk of his head, he snapped: 

“Take a look-see behind you! 
Here comes the sick man!” 

Deeming whirled his horse around. 
Scowling over the two thousand 
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head of cattle, he squinted through 
clouds of yellow dust to see Steve 
Newberry riding toward him on a 
sorrel mustang. Four cow-punchers 
were with Newberry—the men who 
had rounded up the herd. 

“T thought,” snarled Hollister as 
soon as Newberry was within hear- TRY THE ONLY | 
ing, “you were sick!” | REAL TEST OF A 

“Feel lots better this morning,” WHISKEY 
the gaunt man_ answered with ‘a 
grin. He nodded to the cattle. 
“What’s the matter? Trouble?” 

“Rickerman won’t let us cross the 
creek!” 

_ “Well, now, that’s epee. é Poe 
err drew rein, shoo is hea 

“What about that contract he signed saan) 

with me?” and 

When they told him the signature | 474 it 
had been Sandy’s, he elevated his 
brows in mock surprise. 

“Well now, gents,” he drawled, “in 
that case, reckon there’s nothin’ to 
do but pay Rickerman his price— 
unless you want to go through them 
hills. Me, I’d sure advise against 
it. I tried it once or twice, and it 
cost me plenty.” 

“Td sooner take a chance on them 
than pay that buzzard a_ cent,” 
snapped John Deeming. His face 
was stony. STRAIGHT RYE end 

Newberry shrugged. Gazing at | STRAIGHT BOURBON 


the herd, he mumbled, “Whatever ee eae FREE 
you figure to do, you better do it | MONOGRAM J4 & 

pronto. These are your cows, not | BLENDED wHiskEY 47" haves. nae 
mine, and my grass is mighty valu- 80 PROOF Splandi 

able to me. Ain’t got any too much | {2° straight whiskey § ; a Mave fan uA 

of it. I don’t aim to have you keep- | sen sears ha. 28% Write of mail the | 
in’ your herd on my spread.” 15% rain Neutral pest foupon-and get 6-8 


Spirits. << = 
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“Suppose,” he asked in a low — 
voice, “I want to stay here a few Address 
days while I make up my mind what Cie ee aa 


to do?” 
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Hallowell, Maine, 
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“And how much would grazin’ 
rights be?” 


“Dollar a head.” 


Deeming saw the whole scheme 
then. 


“So that’s it,” he whispered. “You 
and your cousin figured you could 
sell a herd at market price without 
running it to market—leaving all the 
You figured you’d 
get me caught between the two of 
you and force me to pay the extra 
dollar a head! Then you could sit 
back and laugh while I drove the 
herd away. Is that it?” 

Steve Newberry chuckled, “You 
sure pick up things quick, don’t 
you?” 

After that Deeming couldn’t help 
himself. The impulse was greater 
than he could control. His fist lashed 
out and smashed against Newberry’s 
jaw, sending the man floundering 
out of his saddle. 

From the other side of the creek 
Rickerman’s loud voice bellowed, 
“None o’ that! Dog-gone you, lift 
a fist again, and the twenty of us’Il 


9499 


come across with guns poppin’! 


XACTLY how a show-down 
with bullets was avoided, not 
ene of them knew. The four 

men who had accompanied New- 
berry had already seized their six- 
guns and on the opposite side of the 
creek all of Rickerman’s waddies 
were ready to fight. Between these 
two angry groups John Deeming 
found himself crushed with Hollis- 
ter, Windy Joe, and five riders. 

He sat tense in his saddle, watch- 
ing Steve Newberry struggle dazedly 
to his feet. The man gripped his 
saddle horn for support. He looked 
up bleary-eyed and wagged his head 
like a dog shaking off water. When 
he could command his voice, he flung 
out hoarsely: 

“Why, damn you! I—TI ain’t for- 
gettin’ that!” 

“And I,” icily retorted Deeming, 
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the profession that pays= 
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ants in U.S. Many earn $2,000 to 
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training 1s personally RN by 
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Low cost:— easy terms. Pion 
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“won’t forget you're trying to swin- 
dle me!” 
“You get your cattle off this range 
by morning, or I'll have the sheriff 
here to see that you—” 
From the other side of the creek 
somebody shouted, “Here’s Bolton 


now!” 


Like Windy Joe, John Deeming 
instantly whirled around. He 
couldn’t forget, whenever he heard 
the mention of a sheriff, that he was 
wanted for murder. True, his hair 
was dyed black, and he had a stub- 
ble of beard around his jaws. But 
you could never tell. You could 
never be sure. 

As for Windy Joe, he pretended to 
spy strays which needed herding 
back among the other cows. Touch- 
ing spurs to his mount, he galloped 
off around those two thousand cat- 
tle to leave as much distance as pos- 
sible between himself and the ap- 
proaching sheriff. 

Bolton wasn’t alone. Several men 
rode with him. He was enormously 
fat, with rolls of red flesh bulging 
over his collar. 

When he reached Rickerman’s 
group on the other side of the creek, 
he dismounted. For a man as heavy 
as he, he swung his legs with remark- 
able agility. 

“What’s all the excitement?” he 
demanded in a clanging, nasal voice. 

Rickerman angrily explained the 
situation—from his own point of 
view. 
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foresight. Use the rear-view mirror. 

Don’t be a road hog. 

Carbon monoxide kills. 

Don’t court traffic courts. 

Control yourselfi—and your car. 


Don’t get hit—and don’t hit 
others. 
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“My son’s a minor,” he asserted 
again, “and I refuse to recognize 
any contract he signs! What’s more, 
I refuse to let a stranger drive two 
thousand cattle across my range tin- 
less he pays the price I ask!” 

Suddenly Steve Newberry rushed 
to the edge of the water, shook a fist, 
and roared, “What’s more, sheriff, I 
ain’t goin’ to let these buzzards keep 
their stock on my range, neither! [ 
demand you put them off, unless 
they pay the price I ask for grass 
rights!” 

It was an extraordinary court that 
Sheriff Bolton held there on the 
shores of the creek. He forded the 
water after a time and studied the 
contract which the grim John Deem- 
ing gave him. Apparently it didn’t 
occur to him to doubt Deeming’s 
identity, for anyone vouched for by 
Vic Hollister seemed acceptable 
enough. But in the end Sheriff Bol- 
ton arched his brows, scratched his 
chin, and dubiously shook his head. 

“Don’t know,” he routtered, “as 
I’ve ever come across a situation 
like this before. Seems to me Rick- 
erman and Newberry are on the 
right side the law, though.” 

“You mean they can _ legally 
charge me a dollar a head for either 
crossin’ or stayin’?” Deeming 
snapped. 

“That’s the way it shapes up, far 
as I can see,” Bolton replied. “Of 
course, you can run your stock into 
them badlands.” 

“And lose hundreds of heads be- 
fore I get out!” 

“Don’t see as I can suggest any- 
thing else. After all, both these 
gents are within there rights.” 

John Deeming had dismounted. 
Tall and lank, he sent a burning 
glare across the creek at the stolid 
figure of Rickerman. Then he glow- 
ered at Newberry. And finally he 
faced Sheriff Bolton. 

“Looka here, sheriff. I need a lit- 
tle time to make up my mind about 
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The Roundup 
ERE’S one man’s opinion 
‘concerning something about 
which the Boss has been 
wondering of late—the question of 
continued stories. We're sure inter- 
ested in getting this reaction from 


Thomas F. Coughlin, of 1061 First 
Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Boss of the Roundup— 

For the past fifteen years I have 
been a steady reader of your maga- 
zine, never having missed a single 
week. I just couldn’t let this chance 
go by without congratulating you on 
the new system that has been started 
with the February 19th and 26th is- 
sues. 

I think it is a good idea to discon- 
tinue the weekly installments of the 


continued stories, for whereas I like’ 


the complete stories, I find it difficult 
to keep track of the continued: ones. 
I should think this new way would 
make a hit with your readers. 

Your authors are very good but I 
wish we could have more of Max 
Brand, Eli Colter, William Colt Mac- 
Donald, Charles Alden Selzer or 
Zane Gray. Then we would have a 
100% Western. I don’t know how 
this sounds to you but this is the 
way I feel. Keep up the good work, 
however, by giving us your good 
magazine. 


We're wondering, too, how a lot 
of you other members of the 
Roundup feel about serial stories. 
Wish you’d drop us a line and let 
us know! 
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(Continued from page 128) 
this. Reckon I can stay on this 
range till to-morrow morning with- 
out charge, can’t 1?” 

“That sounds reasonable enough,” 
Bolton agreed. “I’d say yes—take 
till to-morrow morning to decide.” 
He squinted over the water. “That 
all right with you, Rickerman?” 

“Anything happens on that side 
0° the creek,” Rickerman retorted, 
“ain’t none o’ my business. It’s only 
when he comes on this side that I'm 
interested.” 

Bolton squinted at Newberry. 
“How about you, Steve?” 

Though his aching jaw visibly in- 

furiated the gaunt man, he must 
have decided that to be too unrea- 
sonable could do him no particular 
good in the eyes of the sheriff. So he 
flung out harshly: 
_ “All right! Till to-morrow morn- 
ing. But after that I demand you 
put him off, or that he starts payin’ 
grazin’ rights!” _ 

Sheriff Bolton replaced the som- 
brero he had drawn off and nodded 
to Deeming. 

“There’s your answer. You got 
till to-morrow morning to figure out 
what to do.” 


To be continued in the next issue, 
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